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FOREWORD 


It is a great pleasure to present to readers of the Bulletin the following series of articles. 
The authors have given us the benefit of their views in an important field, frequently 
drawing on a wide experience which they or their institutions have had in connexion with 
evaluation techniques. 

The introduction is by Professor Otto Klineberg, of Columbia University who for the 
last two years, as Head of the Applied Social Sciences Division of Unesco, has taken a 
leading part in shaping the organization’s programme on evaluation. 

Two of the papers, those by Fahoda and Barnitz, and by Selltiz and Barnitz, represent 
contributions by the staff of the Research Centre for Human Relations, of New York 
University, which, under the direction of Professor Stuart A. Cook, has conducted a long 
and significant series of investigations, with particular reference to problems of intergroup 
relations. Ernest Beaglehole of New Kealand, anthropologist and psychologist, has 
conducted research in a variety of cultural situations, and has co-operated closely with the 
ILO and other organizations in studying problems which arise out of technological change; 
in this article he speaks mainly as an anthropologist, and indicates the need to keep 
anthropological concepts in mind as part of the evaluation process. M. Brewster Smith 
draws not only on his own background as a social psychologist, but also on the extensive 
study now in progress under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council ( United 
States of America), directed towards an understanding of the effects of a sojourn in the 
United States on students from four different countries. Louis Moss, for a number of 
years Director of the Social Survey Division, Central Office of Information (United 
Kingdom), and also a Unesco consultant in connexion with the evaluation of Technical 
Assistance projects, applies to the field of Fundamental Education some of the techniques 
and principles developed on the basis of his long practical concern with related issues. 
C. R. Wright writes as an empirical sociologist, but also as a member of the staff of 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia University in New York. This 
Bureau, founded by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and now under the direction of Charles Y. 
Glock, was a pioneer in the important area of communications research. 

K. M. Miller, formerly of University College, London, and now at the University 
of Tasmania, has himself conducted an evaluation of certain adult education projects; 
in the preparation of this paper he has had the co-operation and advice of Professor 
R. W. Russell of University College. 

Thanks are due to these scholars for their willingness to put their techniques to the test 
of practical application, and for the effective way in which they have stated the case for 
scientific method and objectivity. Gratitude is also expressed to the International Social 
Science Council for its co-operation in the undertaking. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION’ 


O. KLINEBERG 


THE NEED FOR EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


Some years ago, at a Unesco meeting on the subject of international tensions, 
the discussion turned to the specific activities undertaken for the purpose of 
improving relations between peoples, and, more particularly, to the effective- 
ness of fellowships or exchange of persons. An Australian expert present 
volunteered a personal observation. In Australia, he believed, the leaders of 
organizations and activities devoted to maintaining and strengthening the 
bonds between members of the British Commonwealth, and especially 
friendly attitudes toward the United Kingdom, were all returned Rhodes 
scholars, who, after spending two years or more at Oxford, came home full 
of enthusiasm for the mother country. He then added that the leaders of the 
movement for more complete independence for Australia and in favour of 
loosening ties with the U.K., were also all returned Rhodes scholars. One does 
not prove anything, of course, by means of an anecdote, based as it is on 
fallible, subjective generalizations, but it does state the problem of evaluation 
in clear form. What are the effects of fellowships abroad? Do they have different 
effects in different cases? Ifso, why? The suggestion is rarely heard that exchange 
fellows, in the words of the Persian poet, always ‘and evermore went out by 
the same door wherein they went’. It is not so rare, however, to find the ex- 
perience of some fellows so described, and it is surely important to discover 
why this should be so in some cases and not in others. 

What is true for exchange of persons appears to be equally true for all 
‘action programmes’ designed to attain specific goals such as those represented 
by the United Nations and Specialized Agencies like Unesco. Some of 
these programmes have a history, but there has been a tremendous increase 
during the past decade in the application of time, energy, men and 
materials to the development of such programmes. In the field of Technical 
Assistance and Fundamental Education, the exchange of persons and the use 
of the mass media, the education of children as of adults, the international 
development of the biological and social sciences—in all these there are 
almost always in view the humanitarian goals of enriching the material and 
cultural resources of the peoples of the world, and at the same time of bringing 
them closer together in terms of co-operation and understanding. The faith 
and hope which underlie these programmes have recently been tempered, 
however, by an admixture of scepticism, directed not at the goals, but at the 


1. The author gratefully acknowledges the valuable suggestions received from Professor G. A. Ferguson in the 
preparation of this manuscript. 
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methods used to reach them. What, in act, has been accomplished? To what 
extent are we really obtaining the results which we have in mind? How good 
are our methods? How can they be improved so as to achieve their maximum 
effectiveness? 

In one sense we have always had ‘evaluation’ of a sort. Programme 
administrators, and those who have participated in action projects at various 
levels, have made reports of progress, and in some cases of failure, and it 
is highly probable that such reports have often been informative and helpful 
in further planning. Frequently, however, they are fragmentary and subjective; 
they fail to carry conviction precisely because we can never be sure whether 
another observer, looking at the same project, might not have come to an 
entirely different conclusion. It is not sufficient to draw attention to the need 
of evaluation. What is needed is not merely more evaluation, but more accept- 
able evaluation, based as far as possible on the rigorous demands of scientific 
method. The goal must be objectivity—of which one criterion is that different 
experts, using the same technique, and equally versed in such techniques, will 
come out with the same results. That goal requires emphasis on techniques of 
evaluation, and it is accordingly with such techniques that this issue of the 
Bulletin is mainly concerned. 

In this sense—the development of methods of evaluation which should be 
objective, systematic and comprehensive—evaluation may be described as 
relatively new. It is important, therefore, that the term ‘evaluation’ should, 
as far as possible, be restricted to a process which satisfies such scientific 
criteria. As such, it should be distinguished from all forms of assessment 
which take the form of one man’s judgment of the success or failure of a project, 
no matter how sensible and wise that judgment appears to be. Although this is 
perhaps not the place to enter into an argument over definitions, it would 
certainly be helpful if the term evaluation were not used quite so indiscrimi- 
nately as it has been in the past. The papers that follow stress precisely this 
scientific aspect of the process. They speak of the need for a base line, from which 
changes which have occurred may accurately be determined; stress the import- 
ance of a control group, similar in every respect to the group to which the 
action programme has been applied (the experimental group), except for the 
fact that it has not itself been influenced by such a programme; indicate 
the need to examine or interview a representative sample of the population 
concerned; and describe methods and techniques which do not depend on 
unverifiable general impressions. They indicate also paradoxical as this may 
sound, that one can be reasonably objective about subjective data. Attitudes, 
too, can be studied in a manner which satisfies the scientific requirements of the 
reliability (i.e. consistency) and validity (i.e. agreement with accepted criteria) 
of the measures introduced. This is what is meant by evaluation. 

Stated differently, evaluation is a process which enables the administrator 
to describe the effects of his programme, and thereby to make progressive 
adjustments in order to reach his goals more effectively. It is important to 
note that it is not restricted to application at the end of a programme, but 
involves periodical investigation at many stages. In the field of the mass media, 
a methodology has been developed with extreme sophistication, particularly 
in connexion with the effects of advertising campaigns, to which an extensive 
body of accepted techniques has already been applied. In other fields the 
development has proceeded more slowly, but in the work of the social scientists 
a wide range of techniques is available from which the administrator may make 
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his choice. Many of these have been developed for research purposes, and a 
big problem in certain fields of evaluation is the discovery of means by which 
these techniques can be adapted to administrative practice, and _ tailored 
to the requirements of specific projects. Although the papers that follow cannot 
give the practitioner all that he requires, the hope may still be expressed that 
anyone responsible for the administration of a programme will find here 
something of value—a viewpoint to adopt, a technique to apply. 

One of the aspects of evaluation which may appear rather obvious, but 
which still requires some clarification, refers to the goals" or aims of any 
particular action project. This is in essence the problem of values. In order that 
the social scientist may be able to give efficient help to the administrator in the 
development of evaluation techniques, he must have clearly before him the 
purposes which the administrator has in mind in setting up a particular project. 
If it is a project in Fundamental Education, for example, it is usually beyond 
the competence of the social science consultant to formulate the goals; without 
such a formulation, however, his aid will be greatly restricted, and may possibly 
be worthless. Something can of course occasionally be done to study the effects 
of a programme without too much concern with goals. If one is asked merely 
what has happened as a consequence of introducing a new school, or a change 
in diet, it may be possible to give a partial answer. We might refer to thisas 
that natural history approach to evaluation. More frequently, however, 
the techniques of evaluation must be adapted to the goals. That means that 
practitioners must be prepared to supply to their social science consultants, 
in the clearest and most direct form, a statement of the general principles 
under which they are operating, as well as the specific purposes for which 
the project has been launched in the particular case. Such a clear formulation 
has not always been forthcoming. 

Evaluation is now ‘in the air’. It is, in theory at least, accepted by many if 
not most practitioners, as a necessary corrective to the tendency to proceed 
uncritically in the future as one has in the past. At the same time, many are 
unwilling to devote any substantial portion of their resources to the process. 
They ask that the techniques be ‘built in’, and cost little or nothing in time or 
money. This places a great burden on the social scientist, whose techniques 
sometimes involve extensive interviewing, as well as skilled, and therefore 
expensive, personnel. In face of this difficulty, he might perhaps best proceed 
on two different levels of complexity. 

First, he could describe those evaluation procedures which are of such a 
simple and practical nature that their introduction and application can be 
carried out by intelligent field workers without any special training in the 
social sciences. If a questionnaire is to be used, for example, the social scientist 
can help in formulating the questions in such a manner that they are relatively 
free of ambiguity, and not too difficult to answer; he may in that case leave 
it to the administrator to apply the questionnaire. If reports are to be sent back 
to headquarters from the field, the social scientist may be of help in advising 
regarding their contents, so as to ensure the collection of data relevant to the 
evaluation process. In such cases, evaluation may be established as an integral 
part of the ongoing administrative process. It is not easy to {reduce the tech- 
nology of the social scientist to the applied level of administrative practice, 
but at least an attempt should be made to bridge this gap. 

On the other hand, where such simple and inexpensive procedures do not 
apply, the social scientist can show what could be done if adequate resources 
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were available. This task is just as important as the other. It does not do 
tocreate false hopes of satisfactory evaluation without cost, when the situation 
does not permit it—as, for example, when detailed interviews with a repre- 
sentative sample of a fairly large population must be held. That simply cannot 
be done with little or nothing; short cuts cannot always be found. The admi- 
nistrator might ask himself whether, in the long run, his whole budget might 
not be more wisely expended if each year a certain small percentage were set 
aside for evaluation, even if one or more specific projects might have to be 
dropped as a consequence. It is true that ‘during the first or second year he 
might accomplish less, but it is probable that later on he would actually do a 
great deal more, because his decisions as to worthwhile activities would be 
based on definite evidence regarding the procedures which have been most 
effective in reaching his goals. This is a difficult decision for an administrator, 
who is under a natural compulsion to get as much done now as he can; but it 
is to be hoped that he may envisage such a possibility in the not-too-distant 
future. 

There is a special problem which arises in connexion with the evaluation of 
international action programmes. The evaluator must be constantly aware that 
a technique which works well in one culture may not work well in another; that 
local or national customs may, for example, invalidate a particular method 
as a means of gathering reliable information. If, for instance, an informant is 
culturally conditioned to tell the investigator only what he (the informant) 
thinks the investigator wants to hear, rather than the simple truth, the effect 
on the whole evaluation process may be catastrophic. A knowledge of such a 
cultural pattern may, however, prepare the way for the necessary adaptations 
of the technique in order to make it fit the specific situation. 

Finally, a knowledge of the culture is important in order that the investigator 
may be alert to what have been called the ‘unanticipated consequences’ of 
action programmes. A project designed to increase economic productivity 
may have an influence on family life or on the hierarchy of authority—if, 
for example, the young men leave their ancestral homes to work in a neighbouring 
urban factory. If the culture as a whole is understood, the practitioner may be 
able to avoid the more unfortunate of these consequences, and the evaluator 
able to observe them at an earlier stage and therefore aid in minimizing 
their occurrence or their extent. 

Evaluation must, as far as possible, comprise effects which are both direct 
and indirect, immediate and delayed, local and general. The task is not an 
easy one. But its importance is so great as to place upon both the practitioner 
and the social scientist the urgent responsibility of uniting their techniques 
and their experience in this complex field. In that way, we who are identified, 
in one manner or another, with action programmes may be clear as to where 
we wish to go, and as to the best and most effective means of reaching our 
destination. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND EVALUATION IN UNESCO’S PROGRAMME 
The Approved Unesco Programme and Budget for 1955-56 includes a resolu- 
tion which reads (in part) as follows: 

‘Member States are invited to employ the methods and services of social 


scientists in an attempt to evaluate objectively the results achieved through 
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action undertaken in co-operation with international organizations and to 
report on the experiences gained. 

‘The Director-General is authorized to collaborate with the United Nations, 
the Specialized Agencies, and other appropriate international organizations 
in order to improve methods for obtaining a scientific evaluation of international 
action in the social field, and to study such methods by means of experiment 
in the evaluation of certain types of international programmes.’ 

As a first major project under this resolution, the International Social 
Science Council was asked to co-operate in a critical survey of evaluation 
techniques, A number of social scientists who had had practical experience 
with this problem were invited by the council to submit papers on evaluation 
in various fields—for example mass media, exchange of persons programmes, 
induced technological change, fundamental education, adult education, 
programmes designed to improve inter-group relations, as well as an intro- 
ductory paper on evaluation techniques in general. The intention was—and 
remains—to circulate these papers among practitioners as well as social 
scientists, in order to obtain their critical comments before final publication 
in book form. In response, however, to a suggestion made by the Editor of 
the International Social Science Bulletin, the council and the authors kindly 
agreed to make available, for immediate publication, shortened versions of 
the papers submitted, and this issue of the Bulletin is the outcome. 

The papers are presented here not as final formulations but rather as discus- 
sion papers, with the hope that readers will be willing to send in to the Editor 
of the Bulietin their comments on the contents, for the guidance of Unesco 
in future publications. Suggestions from practitioners involved in international 
action programmes as to the manner in which this material might best be 
supplemented in order to fulfil practical evaluation needs would be particu- 
larly welcome. 

Another important project in this field was entrusted to the World Asso- 
ciation for Public Opinion Research (WAPOR), which was asked to conduct 
a systematic survey of existing polling methods in the field of public opinion, 
and particularly of the problems raised by the inter-cultural use of such 
techniques, with a view to improving their international comparability. This 
task is being carried out by a group of investigators under the direction of 
Professor Stuart C. Dodd, of the University of Washington, at Seattle, Washing- 
ton (U.S.A.). It is hoped that the final product will soon be submitted for 
approval to a special committee appointed by WAPOR. The successful conclu- 
sion of this project should make it possible to conduct certain kinds of evalua- 
tion more effectively at the international level. 

Closely related to this and as a complement to it, the need was felt fora 
critical review of other varieties of comparative social research, particularly 
those using more intensive interviews of the ‘survey’ type, as well as content 
analysis. This task is being undertaken by the Organization for Comparative 
Social Research, of Oslo (Norway), under the immediate supervision of its 
Research Director, Dr. Stein Rokkan. Enough progress has already been made 
to justify the expectation that this survey will soon be ready in final form. 

A more specific project which has been brought to a successful conclusion 
was..carried out by Professor George A. Ferguson of McGill University, 
Montreal (Canada), working in close co-operation with the Service of Exchange 
of Persons of Unesco. His task was to analyse critically the methods already 
developed by Exchange of Persons for the evaluation of Unesco fellowships, 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


and to indicate possible directions in which such methods might be expanded 
or improved. His memorandum on this topic has been submitted, and now 
forms the basis, in part, of the present and future evaluation procedures, 
particularly as they refer to the method of collecting and analysing relevant 
data regarding the Fellows. 

Professor Sten Wahlund, statistical expert from Sweden, and Professor 
G. E. R. Burroughs, educational psychologist from the University of Birming- 
ham (U.K.), have spent several months visiting Fundamental Education 
projects in Ceylon and Thailand, and experimenting with evaluation tech- 
niques which might be applied to such projects. A final report on their 
experience will be available shortly. 

Another type of evaluation activity was carried out in Montevideo (Uru- 
guay) in connexion with the Eighth Session of the Unesco General Conference 
held there in November/December 1954. The French Institute of Public 
Opinion, directed by Professor Jean Stoetzel, was asked to carry out a before- 
and-after investigation into the effects of this session of the General Conference 
on the attitudes, opinions, and knowledge concerning Unesco on the part of 
the residents of Montevideo. The report, which has been received, reveals a 
marked increase in knowledge, and definite (though less marked) changes in 
the sense of more friendly attitudes towards Unesco. 

Also in 1954, a meeting was held in Geneva on Criteria and Techniques of 
Evaluation of Technical Assistance for Economic Development, sponsored by 
Unesco in collaboration with the UNTAB. This brought together a number of 
resident representatives of the Technical Assistance Board, with representatives 
of the organizations participating in the UN Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme, and a group of social science consultants. The report, prepared 
by Mr. Louis Moss (U.K.), discusses the purposes, materials, methods, and 
processes of evaluation as regards Fundamental Education. One consequence 
of this meeting, in response to an expressed need, is the preparation of a simple 
manual describing practical and specific techniques for the evaluation of 
Technical Assistance. This manual is being written by Dr. S. J. Hayes, Jr., 
Director of the Foundation for Research in Human Behavior, at the Uni-~ 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor (U.S.A.), and should be completed during 
the present year. It will then be submitted for comment and criticism to 
practitioners in the field of Technical Assistance. An earlier publication by 
Unesco, Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in Operation, prepared by Professor 
M. E. Opler (U.S.A.), contains a chapter on the problem of evaluation in this 
field. 

The new (1955-56) Programme of Unesco includes a resolution: 

‘The Director-General is authorized to promote the development of methods 
and techniques in the social sciences in connexion with the objective evaluation 
of certain of the programmes undertaken by Unesco and of the related pro- 
grammes undertaken by other governmental or non-governmental, inter- 
national or national organizations.’ 

As a first project under this resolution, one of Unesco’s own activities 
is now undergoing evaluation, viz. a public library established by Unesco 
in a crowded quarter of Delhi. The design for the survey was established by a 
librarian, Mr. Frank Gardner (U.K.), in consultation with members of the 
Social Sciences Department and the Department of Cultural Activities. The 
data necessary for evaluation will be collected mainly under the direction 
of Mr. M. E. Gore, Principal of the Delhi School of Social Work, in close 
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collaboration with the library staff and the Unesco field representative in the 
Social Sciences. The emphasis here again will be on methods and techniques 
of library evaluation, and the construction of a model for such evaluation, 
although it is hoped that at the same time some suggestions of value may 
emerge for the guidance of the Delhi library authorities. 

It is expected that the next important project to be undertaken in connexion 
with the present programme will relate to the long-range effects of international 
seminars. Other activities in the general area of evaluation are planned, but 
are not yet far enough advanced to warrant mention here. 

As has already been indicated, Unesco activities in connexion with evalua- 
tion have concentrated on methods and techniques. It is believed that this is 
where the social sciences can be most useful, since a description of methods 
that are widely applicable means that a great many different practitioners 
can, if so inclined, then proceed to carry out, or arrange for, the necessary 
evaluation themselves. The stress on methodology thus expands the scope and 
potential significance of the entire undertaking. It also ensures a genuine 
collaboration between social scientists and practitioners, instead of creating 
a situation in which the former appear to be evaluating the work of the latter, 

This collaboration within Unesco House has already shown itself successful, 
The activities here summarized, though referring primarily to the Social 
Sciences Department, have been or are being carried out in close co-operation 
with other departments, so far notably with Technical Assistance, Education, 
Cultural Activities, and the Service of Exchange of Persons. In the case of one 
evaluation project in the field of Mass Communication, the Social Sciences 
Department was called into consultation. It is hoped—and expected—that 
this inter-disciplinary co-operation in the field of evaluation will continue 
and indeed become more general. 
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I. METHODS AND RESULTS 


THE NATURE OF EVALUATION 


M. Janopa and E. Barnitz 


Everyone who works according to a plan or a programme is familiar with the 
process of evaluation, for any attempt to answer the question ‘How well are 
we doing?’ is an effort at evaluation. More often than not, this question is 
answered in an informal way, on the basis of sporadic observation. 

Many administrators of social action programmes have felt the need of 
more systematic and less subjective methods of evaluating the results achieved. 
Social scientists have developed such methods. The purpose of this chapter is 


| to show the logic underlying them and to outline the steps they involve. 


Evaluation is an effort to learn what changes take place during and after 
an action programme, and what part of these changes can be attributed to the 
programme. This effort will be most successful if the evaluation is planned 
from the beginning, at the same time as the programme itself. The practical 
question with which evaluation deals is: to what extent is the programme 
accomplishing its aims? This question cannot be answered satisfactorily unless 
the aims are clearly defined. Quite properly, a programme’s aims are stated 
broadly at first—to improve international understanding; to raise the standard 
of living; to raise the level of literacy—and then narrowed down by the choice 
of definite methods to accomplish the aims. 

It is at this point that evaluation should begin. The evaluator will want the 
aims defined as clearly as possible. For his purposes, ‘to raise the level of 
literacy’ is too vague. He will ask, ‘Do you want to teach these people to read 
the classics or to sign their names? Do you want to teach everyone or only the 
young?’ 

The answers to such questions point, more or less directly, to the criteria to 
be used in evaluation. Criteria are standards for determining whether a 
programme accomplishes what it sets out to do. For example, the answers to 
the questions about the literacy programme will determine which of these are 
appropriate criteria: the proportion of the population who can read the 
classics; the proportion of persons between 12 and 20 years old who can read 
the classics; or the proportion of the population who can sign their names. 

The evaluator selects or devises criterion measures—methods of measuring 
accomplishments in terms of the criteria. Sometimes the appropriate measure 
is immediately clear; for a programme to teach people to read the classics, an 
appropriate measure would be to ask each person to read aloud a page from 
the classics. 

The next step is to consider the logic or design of the evaluation. Suppose 
that at the end of a programme the criterion measures indicate a change in the 
subjects (people exposed to the programme’s influence) ; how are we to decide 
what part of this change was produced by the programme? Behaviour is 
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influenced by many factors, of which the programme is only one, and we myst 
find some way of separating the effect of the programme from that of the other 
influences. A common way is to compare the change in the programme’s 
subjects with that in a control group—a group of similar people who do not 
come under the influence of the programme. 

Having settled on the criteria, methods of measuring them, and the logic 
for evaluation, we can there determine what data are necessary and how to 
go about obtaining them. 

The decisions as to logic and data indicate how the final analysis of data 
should be carried out. It only remains to outline explicitly the form of evalua. 
tion, and preparation is complete. Whenever possible, a few data should be 
collected in advance and treated according to the proposed form of analysis, 
There is no better way of ensuring beforehand that the evaluation plan is 
feasible and will actually yield the needed data. 

The plan is now complete, and it only remains to carry it out at the proper 
time, making what modifications are necessary because of unobtainable data 
and other surprises that almost always occur. 

The following example illustrates the steps in planning an evaluation study, 
Suppose the general aim of a programme is to improve health conditions in an 
Iranian village. It is already known that cholera is the most important problem. 
The programme settled upon consists of preventing possible carriers of cholera 
from entering the village during the cholera season; testing wells and closing 
unsafe ones, and teaching the villagers to boil their drinking water. An obvious 
criterion for this programme would be the incidence of cholera in the village. 
If the cholera rate should fail to drop, however, we would not know whether 
this was because the programme had not been fully carried out, or whether 
the measures had in fact been taken but were ineffective. Thus we need also 
standards by which to judge how well the programme has been carried out. 
These might include the frequency of visitors from outside, the condition of 
water in the wells, and the proportion of drinking water that is boiled. The 
data might come from a record of cases of cholera, from periodic censuses to 
learn whether anyone has managed to slip into the village, and from testing 
samples of water from the villagers’ homes. 

Suppose that during the programme there are fewer cases of cholera, no 
visitors to the village, and 85 per cent of drinking water is boiled. To what 
extent are these facts the result of the programme? Clearly, we need to know 
about cholera incidence, visitors, and boiling of water during previous sum- 
mers. With such data from earlier years, we can tell whether improvement 
took place. If it did, it is still uncertain whether the lower cholera rate was 
actually the result of the programme. It may be that this was a ‘good year’ 
for cholera. We shall want to know whether cholera was as severe as usual in 
other, untreated villages; these we shall regard as our controls. We may need 
the help of expert epidemiologists, and that of a statistician to tell us what we 
may validly conclude from the data. 

To sum up, evaluation consists of these steps: defining the aims of the 
programme; selecting the criteria by which accomplishment is judged, and the 
methods of measuring them; deciding on the logic or design of the evaluation; 
collecting the data; analysing the data. Each of these topics will now be discussed 
in more detail. 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


AIMS OF THE PROGRAMME 


Whether or not evaluation is planned, every action programme must specify 
its aims and select methods to achieve them. Supposing a programme’s aim is 
to reduce tension between different ethnic groups; the method adopted 
might be to set up recreation facilities open to all ethnic groups. 

The evaluator needs a clear concept of the aims if he is to develop adequate 
criteria. The precise formulation he demands often influences the programme 
profoundly. In the example above, the evaluator will not be content with the 
phrase ‘tension reduction’ as an aim. He will want to know what reason there 
js to think that tension exists; among what age groups it is prevalent, and 
whether it has crystallized around specific issues. As the situation is reviewed 
in an attempt to answer these questions, it may become clear that intergroup 
recreation facilities is not the best method of treating the local problem. 

Furthermore, the evaluator has learned from previous studies that any 
social action programme may produce some unintended consequences. A 
classic example is furnished by the efforts of missionaries in an African tribe 
in the last century. The missionaries were shocked by polygyny and the 
‘buying’ of wives (when a man took a wife he gave her parents some cattle), 
and induced the Africans to give up these practices. Unwittingly, they also 
brought confusion into the local economy, for the ‘buying’ of wives was a 
means by which wealth circulated. 

An evaluator will want an explicit statement of consequences to be avoided, 
and may thus draw attention to such unanticipated possibilities. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING ACCOMPLISHMENTS; METHODS OF MEASURING THEM 


The criteria by which the success of a programme is judged must be relevant 
to the programme’s goals and adequate to cover all their salient aspects. Often 
several criteria must be used to achieve adequacy. For example, in a programme 
to disseminate a message through radio broadcasts, the number of people 
listening to the broadcasts is a relevant criterion. But people may listen without 
understanding, and so the number of listeners is not an adequate criterion; 
comprehension as well as mere listening must be considered. 

If, in addition, the programme aims at a special group, even these two 

criteria are inadequate. Suppose the aim is to get the message to people who 
are opposed to it. It may be, here, that people who agree with the message 
listen more frequently to the broadcasts than those who disagree. Then we 
must learn what views the listeners held before the broadcasts. In other words, 
the adequate criterion is the listening and understanding of a special target 
group. 
Criteria are not always so complex; adequate criteria for goals which 
seem intangible may be quite simple. For example, the goal of a summer camp 
for Negro and white boys was to reduce prejudice. The staff chose as their 
criterion willingness to associate with members of the other race. Though this 
may seem intangible, a very simple measure was worked out: at intervals, 
the boys were asked to choose companions and line up in double file for 
some camp activity, and on each occasion the number of ethnically-mixed 
pairs was counted. 

How do we decide what will be an adequate method of measuring the 
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criteria? The word ‘measurement’ suggests rulers, thermometers, voltmeters 
—mechanical apparatus from which one reads numbers. Are these of the 
essence of measurement? 

The purpose of measurement is to eliminate subjective differences in 
judgment. The function of measurement in evaluation is to supplant the 
statement ‘I think we have produced change’ with ‘This number of people 
has changed’, or ‘This much change has occurred’. 

Some things, of course, can be measured much more precisely than others, 
For example, a programme to increase the yield of corn can be evaluated 
with precision. We can say not only that the yield has increased by so many 
bushels; we can report that this is so many times the previous yield. 

In a programme to increase literacy, we can say how many people who 
before could read only newspapers can afterwards read the classics. Although 
we can report that the number of people able to read the classics has increased 
50 per cent, we cannot say that these people read twice as well as before, since 
we have no way of expressing in numbers the difference between reading 
newspaper and reading a literary classic. 

When the criteria refer to human attitudes, measurement is likely to be 
still less precise. Sometimes it may seem impossible to devise an adequate 
measure. But measurement which appears impossible today may become 
feasible tomorrow. A classic example is temperature. Not many centuries ago 
warmth and cold were subjective sensations par excellence, but with the 
invention of the thermometer it became possible to specify degrees of warmth 
and cold with precision. First efforts at measurement in a given field are often 
fumbling. The first thermometers, for example, were open tubes partly filled 
with liquid. The height of the liquid in the tube indicated both temperature 
and atmospheric pressure. But even the crude readings of these early thermo- 
meters were useful. 

What is less measurable than colour? A blue bird’s egg I may call cerulean 
one day and aquamarine the next, depending on the light and my mood. 
But let us agree on standard conditions: a white background, a shaded 
100-watt bulb six inches above the egg, the observer’s eye a certain distance 
away, and a standard colour chart: then I can agree with myself and with 
other people on the egg’s colour. 

The difference between things measurable and things ‘unmeasurable’, 
then, is not so great as it seems. With proper equipment and standard rules 
for procedure, it is possible to gain the freedom from personal and subjective 
differences in judgment which is the essence of measurement. 

The basic requirement of a good measuring instrument is that it register 
accurately the position of a person—or object, or state of affairs against 
the criterion to which it relates. To do this, it must in fact measure the 
characteristic it is supposed to measure, and it must be dependable. 

The quality of measuring what it is supposed to measure is called the validity 
of an instrument. Sometimes the criterion and the method of measuring it 
are so nearly identical that there is no question of doubt, as in the case of the 
criterion, ‘ability to sign one’s name’. In other cases, the criterion does not so 
clearly indicate its appropriate measure. A recent study provides an example 
of a measure which turned out to be invalid—that is, not to measure what it 
was supposed to. 

Adolescent boys were given a questionnaire listing a number of kinds of 
behaviour, intended to embody certain values. The boys were asked to indicate 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


which kinds of behaviour were important to them. The item intended to serve 
as an indication of the value of helpfulness read: “To be helpful and do things 
for people, even though they do not realize that you are doing them.’ The 
questionnaire was answered by boys living in a slum in New York City. The 
investigators were surprised by the large number of boys who selected this 
item as one of the most important. From interviews with a number of the boys, 
they learned that, in the slum where these boys lived, the people who ‘did 
things for other people’ were the ‘big shots’—those with money or political 
influence. The phrase, ‘even though they do not realize you are doing them,’ 
had been ignored as unrealistic. What the investigators intended as an indi- 
cation of helpfulness was, to the boys, an indication of power. 

A useful measuring instrument must also be dependable; it must give the 
same result each time the same thing is measured (provided, of course, that the 
object measured has not changed in the meantime). This quality is known 
as reliability. 

Suppose we want to know whether an educational programme has led to 
more favourable attitudes toward the citizens of another country. Let us say 
this programme takes place in France and aims to reduce distrust of Germans. 
We draw up a questionnaire consisting of a number of statements expressing 
favourable views of Germans and other statements expressing unfavourable 
views, and ask the subjects whether they agree or disagree with each statement. 

One subject, Pierre Dupont, agrees with six of the ten favourable statements. 
We give him the same questionnaire two weeks later. Nothing has happened 
in the meantime to change his attitude toward Germans; nevertheless, this 
time he gives only two favourable answers. We conclude that the question- 
naire is unreliable. Perhaps the questionnaire reflects, not differences in 
Mr. Dupont’s attitude toward Germans, but shifts in his mood; the first time 


he answered the questionnaire he had just come from a pleasant family party 
and was feeling benevolent toward all the world; the second time he had just 
been reprimanded by his boss and was feeling hostile and irritable. The 
questionnaire, then, is too easily affected by changes in mood to be reliable. 

For simplicity of illustration, we have discussed the responses of only one 
subject, Mr. Dupont. In practice, the questionnaire would be tested for 
reliability on a considerable number of subjects. 


THE LOGIC OF EVALUATION 


Let us imagine for a moment that we have supernatural powers. From our 
Olympian viewpoint we watch an Indian village in 1951. We observe the life 
of the people, let it take its course, and note what it becomes by 1953. 

Next we turn back the reel of time to 1951 again. This time, we institute a 
programme of social action—to encourage contraception, let us say. We use 
our powers to see to it that nothing but this one factor is different from the 
previous spectacle. Again we observe what happens in 1953. We now have 
complete knowledge of what happened in the village when life was allowed 
to take its course, and when we influenced its course. We know with certainty 
what the programme accomplished. 

Returning to our real position on earth, we remember the brief glimpse we 
had of this ideal method of evaluation. The logic of our actual method is an 
attempt indirectly to approximate to the ideal. We argue that if our programme 
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actually has an impact on human behaviour, persons exposed to it should act 
differently afterward, and that this difference should show itself in scores on 
the criteria. But even if we have criterion scores for 1951 (‘before’ measures, 
as they are often called), and comparison with those of 1953 shows a change, 
we are still far from the certainty of the Olympian view. Human behaviour 
is influenced by many things—current events over which we have no control, 
a person’s past, the circumstances of his life, and other factors. Unless the 
subjects are isolated from all these influences during the programme, the 
observed change may be due to factors apart from the programme (extraneous 
factors, we will call them). These extraneous factors must be weighed if we are 
to evaluate the programme adequately. 

The usual way of deing this is to compare the subjects of the programme 
(also called the experimental group) with persons not exposed to the programme 
(the control group or controls). Both groups are measured in terms of the criteria 
before the programme and again afterward. The two groups are not only 
the same on the ‘before’ measures, but as nearly identical as we can manage 
in all respects except exposure to the programme. For only insofar as subjects 
and controls are initially alike can differences between them after the pro- 
gramme be regarded as results of the programme. 

Choosing the control group so that it is like the experimental group is called 
matching. Of the many respects in which people differ from one another, only 
a few can be taken into account in matching. The important factors to match 
are those which presumably have some bearing on the outcome of the 
programme. 

Some characteristics, such as age, sex and marital status, influence so many 
kinds of behaviour that they are matched in practically all studies. Occupation, 
social class or caste, religion, amount and kind of education, and income often 
are important. For special purposes many other characteristics may be 
matched. The more closely subjects and controls are matched—the fewer the 
extraneous factors ignored in matching—the more certain we may feel that 
differences after the programme actually result from the programme. 

The most rigorous method of matching is to match individuals. If the 
experimental group includes a man aged 32, married, of the middle class, 
th.n there must be a man with these characteristics in the control group. 
This means starting with a large group of candidates from among whom 
controls are chosen one by one to match each subject. If no one can be found 
to match a given subject, he should be omitted; hence the number of matched 
pairs resulting is often small. 

An easier way to match is to ignore individuals and match the groups as 
groups. If we are matching age, for example, we choose the control group so 
that there may be as many controls as subjects in each age group. 

Matching can be made still easier; merely making the average age equal 
in the experimental and control groups may be sufficient for some purposes. 
But for each relaxation of the standards, we lose a degree of certainty in 
exchange for increased ease of matching. 

However carefully we match the two groups, the control group may become 
‘contaminated’. If the subjects are in contact with the controls, the latter will 
be exposed at second hand to the programme’s influence. In one public- 
health programme in the Near East, the control village was visited by villagers 
from the experimental village, who imparted to the controls some of the things 
the programme was teaching. Such contamination will reduce or even eliminate 
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the ‘after’ differences between the groups. Unless contamination can be 
avoided, we might save ourselves the trouble of setting up the control group. 

The ideal study, then, calis for an experimental and a control group; for 
each group we have ‘before’ and ‘after’ measures. If the design departs from 
this ideal, we must settle for less certain conclusions. If we have no control 
group, it can be argued that the change in the subjects might have come about 
without a programme. If we lack ‘before’ measurements, we cannot demonstrate 
conclusively that the programme produced any change. Nevertheless, it is 
sometimes expedient to depart from the ideal design, as when the evaluation 
begins too late to collect ‘before’ data. 

Two common designs short of the ideal are the ‘after-only’ and the 
‘experimental-only’. The ‘after-only’ design uses data about both experimental 
and control groups after the programme, but has no measurements before 
the programme. The ‘experimental-only’ design collects data about the 
subjects before and after the programme, but has no control group. 

In recent years statisticians have devoted much thought to the problems 
of experimental design. The simple considerations outlined above will often 
produce an adequate experimental design. In other cases, a statistician may 
be consulted. 

Another important way in which a statistician can help is in the drawing 
of samples. Some programmes aim to influence only a small number of persons. 
Then it is well, in the evaluation, to study all of them, But programmes often 
aim at so many people that this is not feasible. It is very important to choose 
well those who are studied. 

The aim of sampling is to select a sub-group from the whole group of sub- 
jects (the population, as statisticians call the larger group from which the sample 
is drawn) in such a way that the sample is representative of the population. 
How one sets about this depends on how much information is available about 
the population. If one knows little about it, random sampling is the usual 
method. If there is a good deal of information, a proportional sample is drawn. 

A random sample is one in which every member of the population has an 
equal chance to appear. We must distinguish random from haphazard selection; 
the two are often confused. If we want to choose 20 of the numbers between 
1 and 500, we might do it by opening a 500-page book haphazardly and 
reading off the page numbers. The result very likely would not be a random 
choice. A used book is inclined to open at the more frequently used pages. The 
chooser might be more prone to look at the right hand than the left hand page, 
and hence to choose odd more often than even numbers. Such a sampling is 
haphazard (often miscalled ‘random’), but not truly random. 

Most problems of random sampling can be reduced to problems of choosing 
numbers by the simple device of arbitrarily assigning one of the numbers 1, 2, 
3,4, and so on, to each member of the population. We can then make a truly 
random choice by using a table of random numbers. These tables are carefully 
constructed so that each of the numbers in the table appears an equal number 
of times. Thus, if one begins at a haphazard place and reads off the numbers in 
the table, he will draw a random selection. 

A random sample usually reflects fairly accurately the population from 
which it is drawn. But there are always minor differences (called sampling 
erors) between several random samples drawn from the same population. The 
Proportional sample (better called ‘proportional-random’) reduces these 
inaccuracies. 
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An example illustrates this advantage. Suppose we want a sample to repre. 
sent all the school children in a city. We know that 80 per cent of the children 
go to public schools, 20 per cent to private schools. Half of the public-school 
children are of one religion, half of another. In the private schools three. 
quarters belong to one religion, one quarter to the other. A random sample 
would reproduce these proportions approximately. 

Again, suppose we want to determine how each of these four religious groups 
responds to an educational programme. Funds limit us to a sample of 200 child- 
ren. A random sample should give us about ten in the smallest group, but it 
is very likely to give fewer; and conclusions based on fewer than ten subjects 
are not very reliable. With the information we have, we can avoid the possi- 
bility of too few children in the smallest group. Of our sample of 200, we will 
draw 160 from public schools, 80 of each religious group; 40 from private 
schools—3o of one religion, 10 of the other. Within each of these four sub- 
groups we shall then make a random choice. 

This discussion brings us to the question: How large a sample? The answer 
is: Large enough but not too large. The main reason for studying a sample 
rather than the whole population is to economize time and effort. If the sample 
is properly selected, economy is achieved without sacrificing essential informa- 
tion. No definite size can be specified for an adequate sample. Sometimes 
2 per cent of the population is enough; in other cases 10 per cent, or far more, 
is needed. The more we know about the population, the more subgroups we 
can specify for proportional sampling, and the smaller can the sample be. 


THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


The data needed in evaluation can be collected by a variety of methods. 
Occasionally, existing records contain all the information required; but in 
most evaluation studies, some new data must be collected. 

Two main methods are available: observation and interrogation. Each has 
it: special assets and difficulties. When there is reason to believe that what 
people say about their feelings and beliefs is different from the feelings and 
beliefs inferrable from their daily activities, it is essential to use both 
methods of getting data. 

In a study that deserves to be celebrated, a social psychologist and two 
Chinese friends spent the summer travelling about the United States. They 
visited more than 200 hotels and restaurants and were refused service only 
once. After the trip, questionnaires were sent to the same hotels and restau- 
rants, asking, whether they would receive ‘members of the Chinese race as 
guests in your establishment’. More than go per cent said they would not. 
Data gathered by observation were clearly different from those obtained by 
questioning. 


Observation. The observer is present under one of two guises. Either he is 
avowedly an observer, present only to observe, or he is a participant observer. 
A participant observer appears as a neighbour, co-worker, fellow-student, etc.; 
he may reveal or conceal the fact that he is observing. People are sometimes 
reluctant to be observed, or constrained under observation. Covert participant- 
observation avoids this difficulty. 

When observation first begins, it is usually exploratory; the aim is to note 
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the range of behaviour which seems important to study. The result is a schedule 
listing and defining the items of behaviour to be observed systematically. 
This preliminary schedule is then pretested—used by several experienced 
observers. Several revisions may be necessary before different observers record 
the same behaviour in near enough the same way to satisfy us. 

In the previous example of a programme to control cholera, the subjects 
were asked to boil their drinking water. Whether or not they do so may have 
to be ascertained by observation. It may be that the presence of an observer 
will make people comply with the official request although they do not when 
he is absent. One way of dealing with this is to make surprise visits. 

This tendency of people to behave, or to answer, as they think the observer 
or interviewer expects them to, is one of the major problems in the study of 
human behaviour. There is no general rule for dealing with it; but if one is 
aware of the tendency, the situation may suggest ways of reducing it. 


Interrogation. Frequently it is not feasible to observe the behaviour we are 
interested in; we can get the information only by asking the subjects. Ques- 
tionnaires and interviews serve this purpose. We may consider here their relative 
advantages and disadvantages. 

A questionnaire is self-administering; an interview is conducted by an 
interviewer. The most obvious advantage of the questionnaire is economy. 
Its shortcomings must be weighed against this advantage. One of them is that 
people write less freely than they speak. For simple questions such as ‘How old 
are you?’, questionnaire and interview may obtain identical answers. In other 
cases, written answers may be much less valuable than the more detailed 
answers given orally. 

The advantage of the questionnaire is the disadvantage of the interview: 
interviewing is much more expensive. The disadvantages of the questionnaire 
are the assets of the interview: refusals to answer are much rarer in inter- 
viewing; reluctance to talk is much less than reluctance to write; and mis- 
understandings of the questions can be cleared up. 

To either interviews or questionnaires, respondents may give what they 
consider acceptable answers instead of saying what they really think or feel. 
To avoid this, the interviewer should accept everything the respondent says, 
without indicating approval or disapproval, without expressing his opinions, 
and without asking questions in such a way as to suggest the answers. 

Interrogation can elicit many kinds of information: facts (age, religion, etc.) ; 
beliefs or opinions, which may be important even though false; feelings (“How do 
you like your new apartment?’) ; ideas about what should be (‘Should Communist 
China be admitted to the UN?’); and the reasons for such feelings or beliefs. 

To develop any but the simplest factual questions requires thought, exper- 
ience and skill. The development often begins with preliminary interviews; 
a tentative schedule results which is pretested and revised, perhaps several 
times. Where questions deal with the less tangible aspects of attitudes or 
behaviour, experts should be consulted to ensure validity. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


When the data have been gathered, the next task is to put them into a form 
suitable for analysis, analyse them, and interpret the results. 
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Putting the data into form for analysis is called coding. Its essence is the 
formation of a small number of categories under which the variety of individual] 
data can be summarized. Suppose we are studying the effects of a wage. 
incentive programme on the earnings of 250 piece-workers in a factory. The 
weekly wages will probably be 250 different amounts, though many differ by 
only a few cents. This large series is cumbersome to handle, and so we form 
five or six wage categories (say $30-$34.99; $35-39.99; etc.) in which the 
250 wages can be summarized. 

In principle, the task is the same for coding opinions and beliefs. But here, 
to establish satisfactory categories requires more time and practice. 

When coding is completed, the data are usually ready for analysis. Some- 
times, however, an index must be computed, as in the case of factory output. 
Since one month’s output may represent the work of 100 men for 22 days, 
another month’s that of 107 men for 21 days, an index such as output 
per man hour must be computed before output figures can be validly 
compared. 

When the data have been reduced to comparable form, analysis proper 
begins. It may require only a simple comparison, or be so complex as to require 
the services of a statistician. In the latter case the statistician should have taken 
part in the planning. If he is called in after the data are collected he may find 
them insufficient to answer the questions evaluation raises. 

The analysis aims to answer these questions: What changes have taken place 
during the programme? What portion of the changes can be attributed to the 
programme? The data we use to answer them consists of the following, for 
both subjects and control group: ‘before’ and ‘after’ measures of the criteria; 
information about relevant personal characteristics; and information 
about extraneous factors. The data are often tabulated for analysis in this 
form: 





Experimental group Control group 





‘Before’ measure of criterion Characteristic present Characteristic present 
in 10% in 10% 


Treatment Exposure to programme No exposure to programme 


‘After’ measure of criterion | Characteristic present Characteristic present 
in 80% in 20% 





Interpretation of the difference between the two groups must take into 
account the change in the control group in the direction favoured by the 
programme. Tests are available in statistics textbooks to indicate whether 
such a change is large enough to be significant. Interpretation of the results 
will depend on the outcome of such tests. It may be that the programme 
accelerated an already existing trend. It may also be that the change in the 
control group is merely a minor fluctuation of the sort that occurs from day 
to day. 

A more detailed analysis will often indicate the likeliest interpretation. 
We may be able to divide the control group into those who have heard about 
the programme and those who have not. Then we might find: 
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Control Group 





Heard about programme Did not hear about programme 





‘Before’ measure Characteristic present Characteristic present 
in 10% in 10% 


‘After’? measure Characteristic present Characteristic present 
in 30% in 10% 





Given such figures, one would conclude that mere information about the 
programme might have influenced the controls. 

Interpretation is often facilitated by qualitative data about the behaviour 
or comments of subjects or controls. Exploratory interviews or descriptions of 
special incidents may contain important clues to the processes by which a 
programme achieved its effects. 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Two administrative matters deserve brief mention: the budget, and the 
relation of evaluation staff to the staff of the programme agency. 


Budget. In simple projects using previously recorded data, costs can be kept 
very small. More frequently, evaluation requires the collection of new data. 
Observers or interviewers must then be selected and trained; this can be very 
time-consuming and expensive. 

The best way to establish a budget is to prepare a very detailed time 
schedule for every person involved in the evaluation, for most of the costs of 
social research go in salaries. 

While evaluation is subsidiary to action, it does not always follow that the 
evaluation budget should be a small fraction of the programme budget. Good 
evaluation can point the way to saving large sums of money wasted in in- 
effectual action, and, more important, can mean the difference between 
constructive and destructive action. 

Many evaluations are never published. This adds to the cost of current 
evaluation and action. Much work could be condensed, many mistaken 
approaches avoided, if every programme director realized that other people 
might benefit from what he has learned in evaluating his own efforts. 


The evaluation staff. The main decision here is the choice between specialists 
engaged to do evaluation and the use of persons on the programme staff. 
In favour of the second alternative it is often said that no ‘outsider’ can easily 
acquire the knowledge of the programme necessary for evaluation. This is 
a cogent argument. 

However, the arguments against using the same staff in action and evaluation 
are even stronger. The most important argument is that the staff member, 
if he is any good at all, must be devoted to his job and convinced that his 
activities have social usefulness. The evaluator must be prepared to discover 
that the programme may be ineffective or even harmful. It is unlikely, to 
say the least, that the same person can simultaneously hold such different 
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attitudes. By and large, then, it is preferable to entrust evaluation to a person 
who has no other obligations toward the programme. 


This brief account of the steps in evaluating action programmes has of necessity 
been general. The following articles in this issue will elaborate more concretely 
on the problems of evaluation in a variety of action areas. If at times the pit. 
falls seem many and the findings uncertain, it is well to remember that 20 
years ago most of these research problems were unmanageable. Today we 
are much nearer to making these procedures generally applicable. Already 
evaluation can make an important contribution to rational social action. 


THE EVALUATION OF INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS PROGRAMMES 


C. SELiTiz and E. Barnitz 


Discrimination and prejudice against persons because of their national origin, 
skin, colour, religion or cultural heritage are unfortunately widespread 
symptoms of social pathology. Only recently have we begun to discover that 
these social evils need not continue unabated. The use of legislation, education 
and other means to improve intergroup relations is relatively new, and it is 
important to evaluate such efforts in order to learn which hold the greatest 
promise. 

Most intergroup relations programmes concentrate either on discrimination 
or on prejudice. Discrimination is an act; prejudice, an attitude. 

Discrimination is any action which deprives a person. of rights or privileges 
because he belongs to some group, and without regard to his individual 
merits or faults. If a Negro is not hired for a job simply because he is a Negro, 
and without consideration of his qualifications, discrimination has occurred. 

Prejudice is an attitude of hostility toward persons because of their group 
membership. It is convenient to distinguish three aspects of prejudice: 
stereotyped beliefs about a group; feelings against its members; and social 
policy orientation—ideas about proper social policy toward the group. People 
who are prejudiced against Negroes, for example, may believe that Negroes 
are lazy, stupid or oversexed; they may feel mild dislike or violent hostility 
toward them; they may think that Negroes should be restricted to inferior jobs. 

Evaluation of an intergroup relations programme begins by making its 
aims explicit. The evaluator will want to know whether the aim is to reduce 
discriminatory acts or prejudiced attitudes. The aims must be made still more 
explicit before the evaluator can establish criteria for success. If the goal is to 
attack discrimination, he will ask what form of discrimination the programme 
is to concentrate on. If the attack is on prejudice, he will ask whether it is 
directed toward all aspects of prejudice, or focuses on beliefs, feelings, or policy 
orientation. 

It is particularly important to specify the target group at which the pro- 
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gramme is directed. It frequently happens that anti-prejudice programmes 
using films, radio broadcasts or the printed word, attract unprejudiced people 
rather than the prejudiced people for whom they are intended. 

When the aims are explicit, criteria and ways of measuring them can be 
devised. Where criteria relate to attitudes, measurement is particularly difficult. 
One reason is that attitudes cannot be observed directly, but must be inferred 
from what a person says. Another is that where prejudice is disapproved, to 
ask a prejudiced person whether he is prejudiced is unlikely to elicit an 
expression of his real attitude. 

Attitudes are usually measured by interrogation. As a rule, no single question 
is adequate. There should be several for each of the three aspects of attitude 
(belief, feeling and policy orientation). In addition, it is often important to 
distinguish degrees in the intensity with which an attitude is held. A pro- 
gramme may bring about changes from strong to mild prejudice; unless the 
measurement of attitudes can detect such changes, it will not indicate the 
programme’s effect. In recent years, psychologists and sociologists have 
developed many approaches to the measurement of attitudes. Such experts 
should be consulted when attitude-measuring instruments are designed. 

The subsequent steps in evaluation follow the outline of the preceding 
article: the logic or design is worked out, data are collected and analysed. 
Special problems that arise are illustrated and discussed in the remainder of 


this paper. 


EVALUATIONS OF THREE INTERGROUP RELATIONS PROGRAMMES 


In this section, three studies of the effects of intergroup relations programmes 
are described, and the questions of evaluation involved are discussed. The three 
programmes had very different methods and settings. 

One took place in a school, where two teachers belonging to a minority 
group took over classes for two wezks. The second took place in public housing 
projects where people of different races lived in varying degrees of proximity. 
The third was an evaluation of a film designed to reduce prejudice. 

All three focused on prejudice rather than discrimination. Two reasons 
underline this selection. First, there have been few evaluations of anti- 
discrimination programmes. Second, the measurement of attitude change 
is more complex than measuring changes in discriminatory behaviour. While 
there may be practical difficulties in securing data which indicate whether 
discrimination has decreased, the aim of an anti-discrimination programme 
usually points clearly to the kind of data needed. 

It will be apparent that none of these studies fully meets the specifications 
for ideal evaluation set fort in the preceding article. This is not an accident. 
In almost every evaluation, there are practical obstacles to fully satisfactory 
research. Each of the studies described here presents interesting examples 
of ways in which investigators circumvented such obstacles and devised means 


of approximating the ideal research design. 


Evaluation of an Educational Experiment 


This experiment took place in a school in England. Two young Negro women 
from the Gold Coast of Africa were put in charge of 13-year-old boys and girls 
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for two weeks. The purpose was ‘to find out how far and in what way good 
personal contacts with some members of a people can change attitudes toward 
the people as a whole.”! 

Both the school and the teachers were carefully selected to provide favourable 
circumstances. The school was selected for the flexibility of its programme 
and the friendliness of relations between children and staff; the African 
teachers, for their likeable personalities, their command of English, and their 
teaching skill. 

That the intergroup relations programme was set up to serve the purposes 
of research rather than the other way round makes little difference. Any 
programme of intergroup education, no matter how practical and untheoretical 
its aims, must start from some hypothesis—implicit or explicit—about what 
sorts of influences are likely to change attitudes. For example, any programme 
which brings together people from different ethnic groups—such as an inter- 
racial play centre—rests on the implicit hypothesis that contact with members 
of a group influences attitudes toward the group. 

Ideally, evaluation should include ‘before’ and ‘after’ measurements of a 
control group as well as of the subjects of the programme. This is often not 
feasible, and this study shows that even in a carefully planned experiment the 
ideal design is not always practicable. 

James and Tenen limited their study to the children taught by the two 
African teachers; there was no control group. Although the authors do not 
give the reason for this omission, it is not difficult to guess what they were. 
In a school so small (150 students), controls would be almost certain to meet 
the African teachers or to hear about them from the experimental classes, 
and thus be contaminated as a control group. And, since the school was 
chosen for its unconventional educational practices, it would have been 
difficult to find another school offering a control group sufficiently similar 
to the subjects to allow valid comparison. 

The researchers compensated for the lack of a control group by introducing 
two ‘before’ measurements. The children were interviewed about eight weeks 
before the African teachers arrived; they were reinterviewed six weeks later, 
two weeks before the experiment began. The repeated measurements were 
made to determine whether the children’s attitudes were stable or were 
undergoing either systematic change or haphazard fluctuation. If any 
appreciable change were found before the experiment, there would be serious 
doubt whether any changes after the visit of the African teachers could properly 
be interpreted as a result of the visit. If, however, there were no significant 
change before the visit, it could be concluded that attitudes were stable. Any 
subsequent change could then be attributed to intervening events. 

Omission of a control group always leaves open the possibility that the events 
leading to later changes are not those of the programme. In considering 
whether a control group can be safely dispensed with, one must estimate the 
likelihood that extraneous events during the programme might influence 
the subjects. James and Tenen apparently felt fairly sure that such events were 
unlikely. 

Data for the evaluation came entirely from interviews, in addition to the 
two ‘before’ interviews, there were two after the experiment—one about four 
weeks after the teachers left, the second, six weeks after the first. 


1. H. E. O. James and Cora Tenen, The Teacher was Black, Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1953, p. 8. 
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All the interviews were conducted by one of the authors, a trained social 
scientist. They were almost completely unstructured; rather than asking 
specific questions, the interviewer simply said that, as a representative of the 
United Nations Organization, she was interested to know ‘What children have 
found out about other countries and the people who live there’. 

After chatting until the child felt comfortable, the interviewer allowed 
the child to talk freely; the interviewer limited herself to conveying interest 
and sympathy, and to asking questions to clarify the child’s meaning or to 
bring him gently back to the point. 

This type of interviewing demands great skill of the interviewer. Its 
advantage is the spontaneity it allows the child. As an illustration of the kind 
of data it yields, copious extracts are given here from the statements about 
Negroes of one of the girls who was rated as showing the greatest attitude change:? 


The first interview—about eight weeks before the visit of the African teachers. 
‘I saw a black man once at Cambridge, and another at Enfield, but I’ve never 
talked to any. I don’t like the colour. It frightens me. It makes you think 
they’re bad people and they’ll do something to you, and I don’t like them. 
I’ve seen them on the pictures, Africa in jungles, and they were savages . 

and they do look fierce. So when you see them here you think they’re just the 
same in their natures, even if they’re dressed in English clothes. . . . They’re 
not like us at all, even when they come here, and they never would be, because 
they’re different natures from us as well as different colour. They’re not as 
good as the white, even when they’re educated here.’ 


The second interview—about two weeks before the visit of the African teachers— 
added only one new statement: “They’re different in nature to us, more savage 
and cruel sometimes, so you don’t trust them ever.’ 


The third interview—about four weeks after the African teachers had left. 
‘Miss V and Miss W were the first black people I’d ever talked to and I quite 
liked them. They were friendly. I didn’t use to like black people. I thought 
they were savages and fierce. But Miss V and Miss W weren’t! They were 
nicer than the other teachers to be with, because they’d talk to you more. They 
used to tell us about their country and it was interesting. They were kind to 
you. I think they liked us. They were good-tempered and never shouted at us, 
and we liked them and behaved ourselves for them. It would be a good idea 
always to have them at school. . . . I never really knew what Africans were 
like till I met them, and I used to be afraid of Africans. But I’m not now. I 
liked these two, and probably the others would be all right as well, I think. 
They’re not savage. They’re quiet, quieter than us, judging from Miss V and 
Miss W. . . . You got used to the colour. I didn’t use to like it, but I don’t 
mind it now. I forgot it after a bit. It used to frighten me before I met them. 
But it doesn’t now. I’ve seen more black people in town since Miss V and 
Miss W left, and now they just seem like ordinary people to me. I don’t dislike 
them now. Now I should just judge them by those I met, and if they were 
nice I’d like them, just like anyone else. Miss V and Miss W were nice and I 
liked them.’ 


1. Ibid., p. 5. 
2. Ibid., p. 29-30. 
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The fourth interview—about ten weeks after the teachers had left—was very 
similar to the third. The girl added:‘They’re just as civilized as we are, and 
seem just the same. There doesn’t seem any difference between us except 
the colour. I think all Negroes are like that—just like us, except for the colour, 
I like them. They’re nice people.’ 


The change in this girl’s attitude is dramatically clear. But to handle such 
responses from 40-odd children in some systematic way is a difficult problem. 
James and Tenen took three approaches. 

First they took all the statements of a given child in a given interview 
and formed a judgment as to whether this child’s attitude toward 
Negroes had changed between one interview and the next. Their findings 
were:! 





Interviews compared 








Kind of change 1 and 2 sa oi 3 and 4 
both isit (last previsit both si 
(both previsit) and Ist postvisit) (both postvisit) 

Unfavourable I oO oO 

No change 40 2 37 

Favourable 2 41 oO 





Of the 43 children who had the first three interviews, 40 were judged as 
showing no change from the first to the second; attitudes were stable before 
the visit. On the other hand, all but two of the same 43 children changed 
favourably in attitude following the visit of the African teachers. Only 37 
children were available for the fourth interview; none of them showed any 
change from the third interview. The favourable attitudes expressed shortly 
after the visit were still expressed six weeks later. 

The author’s comment that with data so striking, a statistical test is scarcely 
necessary; the appropriate test (the chi-squared test) confirms that the change 
is statistically significant—too large to be reasonably attributed to chance 
effects—and it can be concluded that the visit led to the change in the 
children’s attitudes.” 

This treatment of the data answered the question: How many of the child- 
ren changed in attitude? The authors next addressed themselves to the question: 
How much did the group as a whole change? James and Tenen rated the res- 
ponse of each child in each interview for degree of favourableness. By studying all 
the interviews, they were able to rate each response as Very favourable, Favou- 
rable, Slightly favourable, Undecided, Slightly unfavourable, Unfavourable, or 
Very unfavourable. Moreover, they felt that the steps between their categories 
were approximately equal. A numerical score was assigned to each position, 
‘Very favourable’ being scored 1, ‘Very unfavourable’, 7. 

The following table shows the average score of the 43 children on each of 
the first three interviews:% 


1. From Tables II (p. 35) and IV (p. 39) in The Teacher was Black. 
2. Ibid., p. 36. 
3. Table based on data in The Teacher was Black, P. 37. 
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First interview (previsit) 3.09 

Second interview (previsit) 3.00 

Third interview (postvisit) 1.30 

Here it is more difficult to judge by inspection whether a change is real or 
should be attributed to an accident of the rating procedure, the children’s 
expression, etc. A statistical test (chi-squared test) showed that the difference 
between the average scores on the first two interviews (3.09 and 3.00) fell 
within the range of chance differences of measurement. However, the dif- 
ference between the scores on the second and third interviews (3.00 and 1.30) 
proved to be greater than the variation expected by chance. The rating 
procedure thus confirmed the earlier interpretation that the visit had led to 
the more favourable attitude toward Negroes. 

In their third approach, the authors listed the separate statements and 
computed the number of times each kind of statement was made by all the 
children before and after the visit. There was a marked increase in words 
indicating enjoyable social relations—for example, ‘friendly’, ‘interesting’. 
Correspondingly, there was an almost complete disappearence of remarks 
indicating fear and dislike of Negroes. The connexion between the experience 
with African teachers and the change in attitude was clearly indicated. Almost 
invariably the third interview started with a statement of affection for Miss 
V and Miss W. Sometimes the transition to other Negroes was indirect; 
sometimes it was clearly stated, as by one child who said, ‘Miss V and Miss W 
were nice people and I think Africans are; I like them.’ 

On the basis, then, of their careful experimental design and their analysis 
of the data, James and Tenen were convinced that the visit of Miss V and 
Miss W led to a distinct favourable change in the attitudes of 13-year-old 
English boys and girls toward Negroes. Could they conclude that similar 
programme would generally lead to the same results? 

To estimate the likelihood that a programme will succeed in a new setting 
requires thoughtful examination of the present setting, of the process by which 
change was brought about, and of the character of the situation into which the 
programme is to be introduced. 

James and Tenen considered the applicability of their findings to other 
situations. First, they make it clear that they do not believe personal contact 
per se leads to more favourable attitudes. The contact must be reassuring, 
friendly, enjoyable. The two African teachers were carefully selected for 
characteristics which would make this likely. 

Morevor, ‘The social relations and climate in both the school and the 
community it served were such as to allow of good relations between African 
teachers and English children. . . . It is easy to see that conditions outside 
or inside the school might have imposed such a role relation between Africans 
and English or between teachers and pupils as to make good personal relations 
very difficult to achieve. . 

‘Furthermore, the children’s contacts with Africans before the experiment 
had been slight and few; their initial attitudes were chiefly based on hearsay, 
films, and comics. It is probable that contacts are more effective in changing 
ethnic attitudes when previous contacts have been slight and few than when 


they been many and close.’® 


1. Idem, p. 68. 
2. From a report of the study presented by Dr. James at the Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology, 


Montreal, June 1954. 
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Evaluation of Residential Desegregation 


The second example is a study! designed to test the hypothesis that neigh- 
bourly contact between different ethnic groups leads to more friendly feelings 
between them. 

The study was conducted in public housing projects in the New York City 
area. New York City itself had housing projects for low income families which 
were ‘integrated’: tenants were assigned to apartments without regard to race; 
Negroes and whites lived near each other, and contact between them was 
likely. For most of the white tenants, residential proximity to Negroes was a 
new experience. 

Near New York City is Newark, New Jersey, a city similar in many ways 
to New York. Municipal housing projects in Newark were then ‘segre- 
gated’: whites lived in one part of each project, Negroes in another part, 
making for fewer opportunities of interracial contact. 

Deutsch and Collins chose for investigation two integrated projects in New 
York City and two segregated projects, otherwise as much like the first two 
as possible, in Newark. If they were right in thinking that contact led to more 
friendly feelings, then they should find white tenants in New York better 
disposed toward Negroes than those in Newark. 

Recent contact with Negroes, however, is not the only factor that influences 
attitudes toward them. A man who dislikes Negroes strongly may persist in his 
dislike; a person whose friends are strongly prejudiced may be slow to change. 
It is important to consider such factors as well as contact. Some such considera- 
tions led Deutsch and Collins to a list of questions covering five topics: 
amount and kind of contact with other tenants, both white and Negro; 
attitudes toward Negroes and other minority groups; social support for attitudes 
(‘Do your friends or relatives care whether you are friendly with coloured 
families?’); attitudes about living in the project; personal characteristics: 
age, education, and so on. 

The questions were asked in interviews with 100 white housewives in each 
of the four projects. (There were interviews with Negro housewives, too, but 
discussion of them is omitted here.) Women were chosen because they spend 
more time at home and so have more opportunity for contacts. The 400 women 
interviewed were chosen at random. 

The interview questions covered the three aspects of attitude—beliefs, 
feelings, and policy orientation. The last aspect is treated in question 12c: 
‘On the basis of your experience of living in a project where there are white 
and coloured families, what plan do you think the city should follow in new 
projects: . . . Coloured and white families should be given apartments 
anywhere in the projects . . . or do you think white and coloured families 
should live only in separate buildings in the project, or do you think projects 
should be only all white or all coloured?’? 

Feelings about Negroes are treated directly in these questions: ‘Now suppose 
for a while that a good friend of yours has been offered an opportunity to 
move into this project . . . So she visits you and asks: . . . (7e) Do you 
think I’d like the coloured people in this project?’; and ‘(18b) Will you tell 


1. Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, Interracial Housing, University of Minnesota Press, Minnea- 
polis 1951 
2. The interview questions are quoted from Deutsch and Collins, pp. 159 ff. 
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me the five persons in the project you know the best? . . . Are any of them 


coloured people?’ 
The questions about beliefs were: ‘(7) What are the people in this project 


like? . . . Are all of the people here like that? . . . What kinds of people 
are not like that? . . . (g) What about the coloured people? What are they 
like? . . . Are they the same as white people, or different?’ Later on (ques- 


tion 39), the respondents were asked whether they agreed, disagreed or were 
not sure about some common stereotypes such as ‘Generally speaking, coloured 
people are lazy and ignorant.’ (To encourage the respondent to express her 
real beliefs, these statements were introduced with the phrase, ‘Whether you 
agree or disagree with any statment, you can be sure that many other women 
feel the same way you do.’) 

Among the questions there was also one to learn whether improved attitudes 
toward Negroes extended to Negroes outside the project as well. 

The authors chose for study two integrated and two segregated projects 
because they expected more interracial contact in the integrated type than in 
the other. The first step in analysis was to learn whether this was actually 
the case. The women’s answers to the questions about contacts fell into four 
categories: no contact with Negroes; exchanged greetings, but nothing more; 
extended conversation in chance encounters; neighbourly association. 

‘Neighbourly association’ included visiting in homes; caring for children 
or sick people; informal clubs for sewing, etc.; and going shopping together. 

In the analysis, segregated and integrated projects were compared in pairs. 
In one of the integrated projects, 70 per cent of tenant families were Negro; 
in the other, 40 per cent. The authors thought that proportion of Negro 
families would influence opportunity for contacts, and so they chose a segregated 
project to match each integrated one as closely as possible in this respect. The 
segregated projects had 66 per cent and 50 per cent Negro tenants, respectively. 

Comparing each integrated project with the segregated one that matched 
it, Deutsch and Collins found:} 


Per cent of Women who had Neighbourly Association with Negroes 








Projects Pair 1' Pair 2° 
%o % 

Integrated 72 39 

Segregated I 4 


1. Integrated project, 70 per cent Negro; segregated, 66 per cent. 
2, Integrated project, 40 per cent Negro; segregated, 50 per cent. 





It appears that there was actually more contact in the integrated than in the 
segregated projects, as expected. Further analysis confirmed this. 

The next question was: What changes had occurred in the women’s attitudes 
toward Negroes? Two of the interview questions were: ‘Can you remember 
what you thought coloured people were like before you moved into the 
project?? and ‘How much have your ideas about coloured people changed 
since you have lived in the project? In what ways have they changed?’ More 
than go per cent of the women were able to answer these questions. (Were 
the women’s memories on this subject reliable? This and other questions left 


1, Deutsch and Collins, Table 3, p. 57. 
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unanswered in this study were taken up in a later one.! It indicated that the 
women’s memories very likely were reliable.) 

Here is what the women reported about changes in their attitudes toward 
Negroes:? 


Per cent of Women reporting indicated Change in Attitude 





Pair 1! Pair 2? 





Change in attitude Integrated Segregated Integrated Segregated 
project project project project 








C9) 
° 


Became more favourable 27 

Remained the same 66 38 

Became more unfavourable " 3 
100 





1. Integrated project, 70 per cent Negro; segregated, 66 per cent. 
2. Integrated project, 40 per cent Negro; segregated, 50 per cent. 





In the integrated projects, where there was more interracial contact, the 
majority of women came to feel more favourably toward Negroes. In the 
segregated projects, where most of the women had no close contact with 
Negroes, most of the women retained their original attitudes. 

The conclusion is that neighbourly contact and improvement of attitude 
toward Negroes did indeed go together. But does contact cause change? Or is 
there some third factor that causes both of them. This is a distinct possibility, 
It might be that the women in the integrated projects were initially less 


prejudiced, and so more ready both to seek contact and to become more 
favourable, then those in the segregated projects. 

Deutsch and Collins investigated this possibility by comparing the reactions 
of women who were originally strongly prejudiced with those of originally less 
prejudiced wo;nen. They present their finding in terms of net gain (the 
percentage of women who became more favourable minus the percentage 
who became less favourable) :3 


Net Gain for Women with Various Original Attitudes 





Pair 1! Pair 2? 





Original attitude Integrated Segregated Integrated Segregated 
project project project project 
% % 
Highly prejudiced 78 26 
Moderately prejudiced 61 18 
Favourable 38 15 





. Integrated project, 70 per cent Negro; segregated, 66 per cent. 

. Integrated project, 40 per cent Negro; segregated, 50 per cent. 

. Minus 18 per cent: Number of women who changed unfavourably was greater than the number who changed 
favourably. 





- Daniel Wilner, Rosabelle Walkley and Stuart Cook: Residential Proximity and Intergroup Relations in Public 
Housing Projects, Research Center for Human Relations, New York University, 1952. 
2. Deutsch and Collins, Table 20, p. 97. 
. From data given on p. 97-8, Deutsch and Collins, 
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Whether they were initially prejudiced or not, the attitudes of women in 
the integrated projects more often improved; those in the segregated projects, 
less often. The difference in the reactions of women in the two kinds of projects, 
then, cannot be attributed to initial differences in their attitudes toward 
Negroes; contact led to improvement of attitude for both the originally 
prejudiced and the originally unprejudiced. 

Besides the statistical evidence, the authors examined the women’s 
comments. Here is one of them:! 

‘I started to cry when my husband told me we were coming to live here. I 
cried for three weeks. I didn’t want to come and live where there were so 
many coloured people. . . . But we had to come; there was no place else to 
go. Well, that’s all changed. I’ve really come to like it. I see they’re just as 
human as we are. They have nice apartments, they keep their children clean, 
and they’re friendly. I’ve come to like them a good deal. I’m no longer scared 
of them.’ 

To sum up, Deutsch and Collins found that there was more opportunity 
for contact in the integrated projects. More interracial contact actually occurred 
there, and as a result most women came to feel more favourably toward 
Negroes, even if they were strongly prejudiced against them to begin with. 

Can similar results be looked for in other such situations? The authors 
point out two circumstances they think influenced the outcome in this case. 
Most of the women, both white and Negro, were young housewives with 
children, and so they had common interests and problems. And this was an 
example of ‘equal status contact’; acquaintance and friendship could grow 
unhampered by such relations as those between employer and worker or rich 
and poor. 


An Evaluation of a Motion Picture 


The last example of evaluation is a study of a film.? 

The message of the film ‘Don’t be a Sucker’ is that prejudice is fostered by 
demagogues for their own ends; everyone loses from it, and everyone should 
combat it. The message is embodied in the story the film tells: 

It begins with a train passenger who loses his money to a card-sharp in a 
poker game. From this ‘sucker’ it shifts to the protagonist, Mike, a bright- 
looking young fellow. He is shown riding on a train. Later he stops to listen 
to a street speaker. This agitator urges ‘real Americans’ to take the jobs held by 
Negroes and ‘rich aliens’. Mike agrees until the agitator attacks Masons. 
Then Mike is shocked, for he himself is a Mason. 

Among the onlookers is a German refugee professor. He engages Mike in 
conversation, telling him the agitator’s tactics are those of the Nazis. The film 
shows the scenes he describes: A Nazi street speaker attacks various minority 
groups, and the crowd edges away from them. Then we see a ‘typical German’, 
The Nazis say their programme will benefit him, but we watch him go off to 
their war, where he is killed. 

The film returns to the professor, who points out that all Germans suffered 
because they permitted minorities to be persecuted. Mike is convinced; he 
tears up the pamphlet he accepted earlier from the agitator. 


1, Deutsch and Collins, p. 98. 
2, Eunice Cooper and Helen Dinerman, ‘Analysis of the Film ‘‘Don’t be a Sucker’: A Study in Communication.’ 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 1951, p. 243-64. 
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In their study, Cooper and Dinerman investigated two broad problems: the 
degree to which auditors understood and accepted the film’s messages, and the 
mechanisms which led to these results. Mechanisms included the extent to 
which messages were contradicted by other things in the film; misunder. 
standing because the message was confused with more familiar beliefs; and 
others. 


The study began with a series of interviews with auditors of the film. These } 


were devoted to learning what kinds of reactions there were to the film. A 
questionnaire was then devised to learn the various reactions, and how strong 
these were. 

The questionnaire was administered to 1,000 students in a high school, 
During a regular school assembly, 500 of them had seen ‘Don’t be a Sucker’, 
During a similar assembly, the other 500 had seen a travel film. Four weeks 
later, all of them were asked to fill out the same questionnaire. 

The two groups were then compared as to some relevant personal, social and 
familiar characteristics, and students were dropped until each group contained 
the same percentage of students with these characteristics. This matching 
left an experimental group of 368 students who had seen ‘Don’t be a Sucker’, 
and a control group of 491 who had not. 

Throughout the study, reference to the film was avoided. The questionnaire 
contained 100 items, 80 of them dealing with such subjects as political parties, 
relations between labour and business, social conformity and school issues, 
The other 20 questions dealt, like the film, with intergroup relations. 

The researchers were interested not merely in present attitudes, but in 
attitude changes induced by the film. Hence they needed an indication of 
student’s attitudes before they saw the film. The 80 questions about subjects 
unrelated to the film provided this. 

The responses of subjects and controls to these 80 items did not differ in a 
single instance. Since their attitudes were alike on so many other subjects, 
very likely their ‘before’ attitudes on intergroup relations were similar also, 
Hence, any difference in their response to the items about intergroup relations 
can be attributed to their seeing or not seeing the film. 

A major purpose of the study was to learn how well the film’s messages 
were understood. The film was intended for a very varied audience. People 
with diverse characteristics often understand the same message in different 
ways. Knowing this, the producers had decided that the film would be most 
effective if it addressed a somewhat different message to each of several 
‘target groups’. The groups chosen were Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
The message for each said, in effect, ‘Your group suffered under the Nazis’. 

The questionnaire included items to learn how well this intention succeeded. 
One of these items was “The Catholics were persecuted as much as the Jews 
under the Nazis’. Of Catholic students in the control group, 61 per cent, and 
of those in the experimental group, 72 per cent agreed with this statement, 
indicating that this message reached its target group. Non-Catholic students 
did not accept the message; their responses to this item were the same, whether 
or not they had seen the film. 

Similar analysis showed that the message intended for Protestants also 
reached its target group, but not other students. 

A message for one group may reach another, and be misinterpreted. The 


x. Cooper and Dinerman, p. 248. 
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film says to minority groups that if they stand together, their united strength 
can prevent persecution of any one of them. But to the majority group this 
message May mean that minorities are strong enough to resist alone. This 
conflicts with the message for the majority: that its aid is needed to defeat 
prejudice. Some of the interviews indicated that this message was thus mis- 
understood. 

One of the film’s most important messages was the message for prejudiced 
persons—that prejudice is dangerous to all. The protagonist, Mike, was made 
to agree at first with the agitator, in hopes that the prejudiced auditor would 
identify himself with Mike. Mike is next shocked when his own group is 
attacked; he finally turns away from prejudice. The producers hoped that pre- 
judiced persons would continue to identify with Mike long enough to share his 
conversion. The interviews, however, indicated that this happened for only 


| one auditor. Apparently auditors thought Mike too weak. A typical comment 


was, ‘He was awfully easily swayed. . . . At first, he was swayed by the 
speaker on the platform. And then, when the professor spoke to him, he 
changed his mind.”! 

To summarize: ‘Don’t be a Sucker’ was quite successful in getting several 
of its messages to their target groups; it had some unintended effects, notably 
the misunderstanding by some majority group members of a message intended 
for minorities; and it failed to impress a major message on prejudiced auditors 
because they could not admire the protagonist. 


PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION 


There is no space for comment on most of the problems of evaluation the 
foregoing examples illustrate. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of these 
studies is the ingenuity used in their design and analysis. For various practical 
reasons, none of them could use the ideal ‘before and after’, experimental-and- 
control design. 

In James’ and Tenen’s educational experiment a control group could not 
be used; this was compensated for by several ‘before’ measurements to learn 
whether attitudes were already changing. 

The study of the film had both experimental and control groups, but no 
‘before’ measure. By carefully matching the two groups, it was possible to infer 
indirectly the equality of their original attitudes. 

The study of residential proximity was closest to the ideal design. Its major 
deficiency was that its experimental and control groups were unmatched in 
initial attitude. This was allowed for in the analysis by studying separately 
the subgroups with different initial attitudes. 


The basic question in evaluation is, ‘How well is this programme accomplishing 
our purpose?’ The greatest importance of evaluation lies in its suggestions for 
the future conduct of programmes. Once aims are settled, the main concern is 
to select the best means of accomplishing them. A fund of data from evaluations 
of other programmes can be of the greatest assistance in choosing efficient 
means. 


1. Cooper and Dinerman, p. 258. 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR INDUCED 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


E. BEAGLEHOLE 


Technological change in underdeveloped, marginal or peasant communities 
is today a widespread phenomenon, associated on the one hand with economic 
expansion as capitalist entrepreneurs look for favourable opportunities and 
places in which to invest surplus capital, and on the other hand with the 
awakening of new desires, wants and needs among peasant or underprivileged 
peoples for the gadgets, machines and consumption goods that technology 
can produce so abundantly, so cheaply and, apparently, so magically. In India, 
in Africa, in South America, in Asia and in Indonesia the nineteenth century 
witnessed the beginning of unplanned technological change that has continued 
without abatement until the present day. 

Technological change today, however, is significantly different from the 
early exploitation. An awakening social conscience and the need for more 
enlightened practice have forced the western world to examine the possibilities 
of planning technological change with a view to inducing such change, where 
an underdeveloped country itself desires it, in such fashion that the evils of 
unregulated exploitation may be avoided and the maximum progress achieved 
in the minimum time, at the least human cost. To this end experts in many 
skills, partly under international sponsorship, partly supported by economically 
more advanced countries, have devoted much time, attention and disinterested 
service to narrowing the gaps in living standards between the technologically 
advanced and the backward countries. Much of this work has been fruitful, 
Some of it has failed. Where failure or only partial success has resulted, the 
result in many cases may be attributed to a lack of sensitivity on the part of 
the ‘change agent’. In other words he has failed to appreciate the irreducible 
but stubborn fact that social change can only occur if human beings themselves 
change, and can only be lasting if human beings find it rewarding to develop 
new systems of habits, new attitudes, new outlooks, new incentives and perhaps 
new ways of valuing time, material goods and even social relationships. 

The anthropologist with some psychological background is particularly 
well fitted to help the change agent—whether he be an expert in banking, 
animal husbandry, communications, education, agriculture or any other of 
the manifold skills demanded today by underdeveloped countries—to 
appreciate the human factor in technological change. The anthropologist has 
learnt through his own training how to understand the structure and function- 
ing of small-scale social groups. He has come to realize the important part 
played in the life of any social group by its culture, the patterns of behaviour 
that guide and control social life. He understands the manner in which culture 
is both a balancing of these patterns and their integration into a reasonably 
consistent way of life. Finally, he knows by actual first-hand acquaintance the 
manner in which strains and disharmonies can arise in the social life of a group 
by the too rapid or too wholesale introduction of pressures or commitments, 
not clearly understood in all their implications. 

By his training and professional sensitivity, therefore, the anthropologist 
is able to assist experts in evaluating the progress made when they implement 
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programmes of technical assistance. The success of many of these programmes 
can of course be judged in terms of simple statistics—so many miles of fencing 
wire laid, so many tons of hybrid seed distributed, so many tractors imported, 
so many gallons of DDT sprayed. The real problem of evaluation arises, 
however, very often just in connexion with these statistics: Why is it difficult 
to secure labour for the new factory? Why is absenteeism and labour turnover 
so great? Why are the tractors not being used, or why is the new seed quickly 
discarded, or why has the modern hospital so many empty beds? These and 
many similar questions emerge. The anthropologist is no modern magician 
able to answer them all satisfactorily at the drop of a hat. But in many cases 
he is able to point the way to an answer, to indicate the facts required before a 
solution can be achieved. 

The evaluation of programmes of change can be carried out in several 
ways. The Government of India with the assistance of the Ford Foundation 
has established a central evaluation unit to service its change projects. Tech- 
nical assistance projects are often evaluated by visiting expert missions. In at 
least one of these projects, that of the Andean Indian programme, blue-prints 
called for the attachment of an anthropologist, specifically charged with the 
duties of evaluating a regional grouping of national action-programmes. 
Various local projects, particularly in the field of public health, have followed 
the lead of certain colonial and national governments in using the field services 
of an anthropologist for the day-to-day formulation of policies and the longer 
range analysis of blockages and resistances that occur in putting policies into 
practice.1 Whatever the details of the administrative system whereby the 
anthropologist contributes his specialized skills to the pool of experts, certain 
almost universal problems are likely to require his attention. 


CHOICE OF EXPERTS 


Technical competence, good health, prestige and availability are likely to be 
the criteria that the often harassed personnel selection officers employ in 
choosing technical assistance experts, particularly in recruiting at a distance 
and by correspondence. It is probable that much more attention needs to be 
paid to the personality qualifications of experts in judging their fitness for a 
job, since some evidence suggests that different types of persons may work 
with greatest success at different phases of an action programme. Pre-service 
training of experts, with the object of helping them acquire elements of the 
human and social skills enabling them to perform their duties with the mini- 
mum friction and the maximum understanding of the cultural environment 
of underdeveloped countries, has been suggested by Unesco; but so far nothing 
has come of it.2 Under the circumstances, therefore, the personnel selection 
officer, in choosing experts,? might do worse than use such criteria as youth, 
evidence of adaptability, technical proficiency, some knowledge of (or at 


. See Government of India, Evaluation Report Planning Commission Programme Evaluation Organization, 
New Delhi, 1953. International Labour Office, ‘Second Session of the ILO Committee of Experts on Indi- 
genous Labour’ in International Labour Review, vol. 70, no. 5, November 1954, p. 418-41; also the articles by 
Kennard and Macgregor, Forde, Held and Metraux on ‘Applied Anthropology in Government’, in A. L. Kroeber 
(ed.) Anthropology Today, University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

. Metraux, A. ‘Applied Anthropology in Government: United Nations’ in Kroeber, op. cit. p. 880-94. 

. James G. Roney, Jr., ‘The Place of Anthropology in a Technical Assistance Programme’, Scientific Monthly, 
vol. 78, 1954, Pp. 159-62. 
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least no actual hostility towards) the social sciences. He might also do well to 
insist on using experts who show that they possess some measure of insight 
into their own dominant motivations, and who have sufficient insight to detect 
the appearance of motivations that might, if unrecognized, wreck important 
personal and social relations in different social contexts. The expert is called 
upon to establish harmonious relations with collaborating officials in the host 
country; he must make a personal adjustment to the local culture and the 
local social structure; he must realize that in the host country he will be faced 
with envy, jealousy, resentment and inertia, as well as co-operation, friend- 
liness and gratitude. Finally, he must be aware that it is not the need for his 
own personal success which should determine a crucial decision between 
implementing a dramatic impact programme or a long-term unheroic demon- 
stration programme, but only the reasonable evaluation of a situation in 
which ‘the least can be done where the need is greatest and the most can be 
done where the need is least’.? 


THE BASE LINE 


For an appreciation of progress in raising standards of living or for an under- 
standing of the process whereby a community slowly learns to develop its 
own human and environmental resources, some kind of base line or bench 
mark needs to be established against which later changes can be measured 
or assessed. The full elaboration of a completely satisfactory baseline will 
involve a thorough and skilled study of all aspects of the social, economic, 
personal and political life of a community. This is clearly a job for the expert 
anthropologist, either working alone or in co-operation with experts in other 
fields. In default of such help the change agent must fall back upon his own 
study of documentary and other printed material available to him on the area 
where he proposes to work. Thus, anyone working in the Andean alltiplan 
region can study with profit the works of Tschopik, or La Barre; for the 
Quechua Indians in Ecuador, Parsons’ study of Peguche can form a good 
introduction; for the Amazon region (assuming a study of the forest-dwelling 
Indians is not contemplated), Wagley’s work on Amazon City will be required 
reading. There are now many good studies of village or regional life available. 
These studies can be placed in a wider framework by referring to the broad 
general surveys of contemporary health, housing, social and labour problems 
contained in the recent International Labour Office publication Indigenous 
Peoples (Geneva, 1953), subtitled Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal 
Populations in Independent Countries. 

When published material is not available or sadly out of date it may become 
imperative for the expert to conduct some simple social survey in order to 
establish his own bench mark. Such a survey will have the advantage of 
showing the community that something is being done immediately to help it: 
secondly, it enables the expert to become acquainted with persons in the 
community, and thus to sort out probable helpers from among the more co- 
operative or the more knowledgeable; thirdly, it gives the community its 
first practice in community participation. The survey usually involves the 


1. E. Ross Jenney and Ozzie G. Simmons, ‘Human Relations and Technical Assistance in Public Health’, Scientific 
Monthly, vol. 78, 1954, PD. 365-71. 
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collection and tabulation of material relating to objective conditions such as 
housing, land usage, health, demography, education, women’s occupations, 
club and group organizations. The material can be reduced to a number of 
tables which provide a sort of profile of the community. There is no need here 
to offer hints about interviewing, choice of informants and all the other 
aspects of field-work technique. Brief summaries are readily available in the 
classical Notes and Queries in Anthropology, published by the Royal Anthropolo- 
gical Institute, London, in 1951, and in a more recent survey.! Quantitative 
techniques are now being widely used. A summary, together with a guide to 
recent literature, is given in a recent article by Lewis.” 

For specialized projects in the field of public health, or fundamental educa- 
tion, additional basic material bearing directly on the problems under con- 
sideration will require to be collected. Succinct outlines have been published 
by Unesco that can be adapted to most purposes.* 


PROGRAMME PLANNING 


Armed with the results of an initial survey and with a clear idea of what is 
to be achieved by his field work, the expert is in a position to plan the strategy 
of his approach and the details of his programme. Planning will consist in the 
laying out of the project, aspect by aspect, phase by phase, together with the 
drafting of blue prints to serve as a guide to, and progressive check on, work 
initiated. The general object of all technical assistance projects will presumably 
be: the training of national counterparts to the overseas experts; the enlistment 
of community participation; the training of local community leaders; the 
gradual self-liquidation of the expert. Of these objects the choice of local 
leaders and the securing of community participation are of great importance. 

The statement that acceptance by the community of a programme of 
economic development is absolutely necessary if success is to be obtained has 
been made many times and must never be forgotten. Not doing things for a 
community, or with a community, but helping a community to learn how to 
do things for itself might very well be the expert’s guiding principle in all his 
professional activities. Naturally such a generalization does not entirely 
preclude attempts to interest a community by establishing some new practice, 
in limited fashion, on a demonstration farm or in a model school in the first 
instance. A change in economic and social institutions may slowly force people 
to practice new habits, and develop new attitudes. However, unless the 
community becomes sufficiently interested to extend new techniques to all or 
the majority of households, schools or land holdings, the project, though 
successful as an experiment, will make little lasting contribution to social 
change in the area. 

Securing community participation can be time-consuming or fatally easy. 
If a people consent too quickly it may imply a lack of understanding of what 
is going to be demanded of them by the project. Conversely, if community 
agreement takes long to secure, this may be a sign that the project is too 
complicated for it to grasp, or that it has too many overto nes and implications 


1. Benjamin Paul, ‘Interview Techniques and Field Relationships’ in Kroeber, op. cit. p. 430-51. 
2. Oscar Lewis, ‘Controls and Experiment in Field Work’ in Kroeber, op. cit. p. 452-75. 
3. Fund tal Education (Monographs on Fundamental Education, 1). Unesco, Paris, 1949, p. 53. 
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or that it appears to the people concerned to offer advantages to one sub. 
group or class but not to another (a matter that the expert could easily overlook), 
or again that the community is too hard-pressed economically to be able to 
accept the risks and uncertainties—even minor ones—that inevitably attend 
the working out of a new economic programme. The problem of evaluating 
preliminary discussions and deciding when they are bringing about a real 
process of community education, or on the other hand, are being used as an 
excuse for furthering personal ambitions and social aggressions, is not one 
that can be decided by rule-of-thumb. Experience and sensitivity are important 
aids to the expert in enabling him to come to wise and fruitful decisions. Much 
can be learnt, however, from the experience and criteria characteristic of 
community projects. An analysis of the Puerto Rican community development 
programme seems to be of great value in this context.! 


CHOICE OF A LEADER 


With many of the local leaders—particularly those at the national and 
provincial levels—the expert will have no option but to work with as much 
tact, diplomacy and co-operative goodwill as he can muster. At the village 
level the expert will find traditional leaders chosen according to the customary 
procedures of the village or appointed by national leaders, depending on local 
custom. Preliminary study is required before the expert places his programme 
in the hands of these customary leaders. They may be active initiators; on the 
other hand they may merely be respected; at worst, they may be nonentities 
occupying particular statuses just because they are pliant, indifferent or 
passive enough to be under the control of those who really wield the power in 
the community. The expert must always keep under study the traditional 
lines of authority in the community, as well as the actual lines. Naturally, 
he must then try to enlist the power of those who actually get things done, 
without affronting the position, prestige, or self-respect of those who expect 
deference to be paid to them. 

Besides ‘status’ leaders and ‘real’ leaders, every community usually possesses 
one or more ‘would-be’ leaders. These are the persons who may be rebels, 
misfits, or neurotics. Working with them may damn an expert’s project. On 
the other hand, new programmes may demand new types of leaders. The 
expert must therefore remain alive to the possibilities of training new persons, 
without doing too much violence to traditional authority by deliberately 
seeking these new leaders from among those whose capacities have hitherto 
gone unused. The problem of reconciling the demands of traditional authority 
with the needs of social change is something that must be decided afresh for 
each society. Again it may be well to study the criteria used in the selection 
and training of ‘group organizers’ in connexion with the Puerto Rico projects.? 
The experience is not directly transferable to other regions, but it may provide 
clues pointing to a viable solution. 

Changes in attitudes or techniques will be facilitated after they have been 
accepted, approved or sponsored by the leaders of the community. Knowledge 


1. Carmen Isales and Fred G, Wale, ‘The Field Programme’ in C. F. Cannell, F. G. Wale, S. B. Withey, ‘Com- 
munity Change: An Action Programme in Puerto Rico’, Journal of Social Issues, vol. 9, 1953, P. 23-42. 
2. Carmen Isales and Fred G. Wale, op. cit. p. 25-6. 
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of the new ways will be spread through the regular channels of communication 
in the district. The informal channels may also be of considerable importance. 
Channels should, if possible, be defined and the key points on them located 
so that the expert can discuss new ideas with people as they congregate at 
the local cross-road stores, the outpatients’ waiting-room of a local health 
clinic, the courtyard of a sugar mill or the weekly market place. Informal 
channels sometimes follow the lines marked out by family-friendship groups. 
Charts of these family groups (technically called ‘sociograms’) have been 
used successfully to show how information actually travels from person to 
person in the community and how certain key persons must be persuaded to 
accept or approve new techniques before the community in general will be 
prepared to be interested.? 


CHANGING VALUES 


Implicit in the way culture operates is the fact that people use a more or less 
unconscious set of major premises about what is good or bad to determine 
their choices and preferences, not only in the everyday routine of life, but in 
critical times as well. These preferences that determine choices are held by 
the anthropologist to be the value system of a people.? They tell the Moslem 
one thing, the Hindu another, the Westerner something else. The industrial 
system, as it has developed in western Europe, depends for its efficient 
functioning upon a supporting system of values, beliefs and attitudes, upon an 
individualistic way of regarding other persons, an atomistic view of social 
relations and a materialistic attitude towards goods and services. A peasant 
society, living in a traditional environment, will have a system of values which 
stresses the human aspects of a subsistence economy, the value of face-to-face 
social relationships, moral controls dominated by group needs, economic 
activities subservient to social or even aesthetic considerations, and the like. 
Induced technological change, where it is on a large scale. (the building of 
iron and steel works, for instance, or textile mills, factories and plantations) 
will inevitably involve changes in the value systems of peasant societies, even 
perhaps in the values of leading non-western civilizations. 

How greatly peasant values must change before the peasants themselves 
can become efficient workers is not yet clearly established in fact, although in 
theory a more or less complete change is ultimately indicated. The nineteenth 
century history of England, or any other technologically advanced European 
country, supports this theory. The matter is complicated in actual practice, 
however, by two facts: one is that industrialization need not necessarily be 
a matter of ‘all or nothing’; many of its benefits may accrue to under- 
developed peoples through the use of simple machinery, and without the 
development of local large-scale factory life ; secondly, it is clear that personality 
changes—changes, that is, in the organization within the person of beliefs 
and values supported by the culture of that person—appear to lag far behind 


1, Charles P. Loomis et al, Turrialba: Social Systems and the Introduction of Change, Glencoe, Illinois, The Free 
Press, 1953, Pp. 39-88. 

2, Raymond Firth, ‘The Study of Values by Social Anthropologists’, Man, 1953, p. 231. 

3. Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1953. 

4. D. P. Mukerji, ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Views on Machines and Technology’, International Social Science Bulletin, 
vol. 6, no. 3, 1954, P. 411-24. 
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striking and long-continued social changes. This personality ‘lag’ may be 
accompanied by a considerable amount of intra-personal tension and 
frustration which become the subjective correlates of many of the resistances 
to the pressures of technological change. 

Increased understanding of the role of values in furthering or slowing down 
technological change can come from a closer analysis of what is involved in 
the process of a people becoming committed to an industrial way of life. 
Such a commitment may be total or partial. It may involve, as Firth indicates, 
at least three types of significant situations: work in an industrial environment, 
with its necessary and consequent adaptation to machinery and industrial 
discipline; production for an industrial market with no commitment to an 
industrial way of life; the consumption of manufactured goods as an adjunct 
to a traditional economy. How a people will react, therefore, to technological 
change will depend upon the dominant type of commitment, since each type 
will influence in a unique fashion the value system of the people.! 

Where change is being initiated that is likely to lead only to a partial 
commitment, with a minimal adjustment to machine technology, Margaret 
Mead urges the expert to examine carefully the question of what is the essential 
nature of the change or the instrument which it is hoped that the peasant will 
adopt. Structures, instruments or practices commonly used in western society 
—whether it be factory building, use of the thermometer or hospital methods— 
have accreted to themselves all sorts of values, all kinds of do’s and don’ts, 
just because they have developed within a given cultural matrix, but which 
are really immaterial to the efficient operation of the structure or element. 
The danger comes when the element plus its surrounding matrix is transferred, 
when all that is required for successful transplantation is the element itself, 
stripped to its bare essentials. Mead invites us to consider the real nature of 
a thermometer and if necessary to design a new one to fit in with the cultural 
values of the specific society in which we are interested; or a new model of 
a factory building which will give efficient production but not necessarily 
be a building with four solid walls, vibrating with clattering assembly lines. 
Following the same principle of simplification before embedding in a new 
cultural matrix, Bailey has indicated the way in which Navaho Indian women 
in New Mexico can be led to use hospital facilities at childbirth when they are 
aliowed to graft their own traditional procedures on to the practice of the 
essentials only of customary European medical care.? 

Important as an understanding of values is, it must be confessed that 
spectacular progress has not yet been achieved by the psychologist or 
anthropologist in their measurement or assessment. Skilled professional 
techniques using projective and other tests are, of course, available to the 
trained person. Where such expert help is not available, the change agent 
will necessarily fall back upon his intuitive sensitivity, supplemented perhaps 
by the systematic use of questions designed to achieve an understanding of 
the dominant orientations of cultural values as these are expressed in answers 
to the following questions: How are the innate predispositions of man valued? 


. See Firth’s brief analysis as reported in G. Bandelier, ‘Comparative Study of Economic Motivations and 
Incentives in a Traditional and in a Modern Environment’, International Social Science Bulletin, vol. 6, no. 3, 
1954, P. 383-4. 

. Margaret Mead, Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, Unesco, Paris, 1953, p. 311-12. 

. Flora L. Bailey, ‘Suggested Techniques for Inducing Navaho Women to Accept Hospitalization during Child- 
birth and for Implementing Health Education’, American Journal of Public Health, vol. 38, 1948, p. 1418-23. 
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How is the relation of man to culture conceived? What is the significant time 
dimension for the culture? What type of personality is most valued? What is 
the dominant modality in the relationship of men to other men?! It is hardly 
necessary to mention that in addition census and statistical returns on the 
incidence of different types of crime, mental hospital admissions, alcohol 
and drug consumption can be used as indirect evidence for the amount of 
personal stress a people is suffering under the pressures of social change. 


WORK RHYTHMS 


The working habits of a peasant people are likely to be timed to a unique 
cultural rhythm, to the tempo of stone, perhaps, or to the slow change of the 
seasons. Again they are likely to be conditioned by a whole series of social 
relationships and kinship obligations that find no place in a machine technology. 
Work discipline will always be present since no people can survive without 
a systematic and disciplined exploitation of, and control over, the material 
resources of its environment. The nature of this work discipline, the kinds 
of interest people find in their work, the goals for which work is done—in a 
phrase, the motivations, incentives and organization of work—will differ 
markedly in a peasant society from those which are necessary for operating 
machines. Motivations and incentives can change—usually only slowly. 
They change in response to new goals and to new needs. They can change so 
as to produce efficient machine operators. It is only realistic, however, to 
face the fact that new attitudes to work are likely to fix themselves at a level 
which brings maximum satisfaction to the worker, not necessarily maximum 
output for the employer. It has also been observed that in unfavourable 
circumstances work habits appear to ‘erode’ in such fashion that habits of 
punctuality, responsibility and the like can easily be lost. Hence work rhythms 
must be thought of as always in a state of somewhat precarious equilibrium. 
They slowly and often imperceptibly change, becoming stronger or weakening 
in response to a demand that is partly objective and partly subjective.* Chan- 
ges in work attitudes in contemporary welfare states, as well as in newly 
industrialized areas in Africa for instance, tend to support this generalization. 

The problem for the change expert is an immediate and practical one. How 
can one study local work rhythms ‘so as to be able to estimate just where the 
changes are going to fall, which habits are going to change, which beliefs are 
going to be threatened, which attitudes will have to be altered’? In asking 
this question Mead at the same time provides one answer. She suggests that a 
record be kept of the behaviour of persons for a consecutive period of say 
14 days. This record is then analysed in terms of (a) the time spent doing 
things alone; (b) the time spent in social work and work activities with other 
people; (c) the nature of the interactions with other people, e.g. whether 
affectional, dependent, hostility-provoking, dominating, active or passive.* 
From this analysis significant information can be derived about the cultural 
patterns of working and the personal satisfactions found in work. New 
techniques with their correlative beliefs may then be adjusted to the customary 


1. Florence R. Kluckhohn, ‘Dominant and Substitute Profiles of Cultural Orientations’, Social Forces, vol. 28, 


1950, P. 376-93. 
2. Leslie G. Hearnshaw, ‘Attitudes to Work’, Occupational Psychology, vol. 28, 1954, Pp. 136. 
3. Margaret Mead, op. cit. p. 296-9. 
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work pattern, or the essentials of this pattern modified so that personal 
resistance based upon anxiety will be lessened. Compensatory or preventive 
steps can also be taken to avoid some of the more crippling anxiety that might 
otherwise hinder adjustment of the new to the traditional.! 


SELECTION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


For planned social change to have lasting effect there must always be a process 
of learning on the part of those changed. Learning inevitably involves a 
process of selection: among various competing ways of acting, some must 
be perceived as satisfying felt needs in the indigenous people. One job of the 
change expert is that of helping underdeveloped peoples make new perceptions 
and elaborate rewarding habit sequences. A number of empirical general- 
izations are to be found in the literature on the subject which are worth keeping 
in mind more as helpful hypotheses in going about this job than as last words 
of wisdom regarding it. 

Social change can sometimes occur with great rapidity, especially if new 
procedures offer a welcome release from a crippling traditional system. 
However, revolutionary transformations are rare, and the expert should not 
depend on them. 

Social change is related to the size of the community under pressure. The 
larger the community the more numerous will be the different statuses and 
occupations, the more numerous also the misfits and the rebels. 

Social change always takes place over a process of time. Perhaps like the 
flight of a bird a social group advances rapidly in some phases, and at other 
times tends to remain stable and unchanging as if consolidating its gains. The 
past history of the group may give insights into its probable present reactions. 

Social change is more probable where the groups in contact are what 
Levi-Strauss calls ‘natural partners’, having similar value systems, though 
their expression will be superficially very different. Similar value systems 
should make themselves evident in projective personality tests and in an 
objective ‘creative symbiosis’. 

Social change depends upon differential receptivity among members of 
a peasant society. Age, sex, and occupation—as these statuses are culturally 
phrased—will often provide clues to probable change. Some authorities find 
women more conservative than men, others less so. Closer analysis of the social 
structure would enable us to define the manner in which the cultural condi- 
tioning of sex roles leads to freedom of choice or resistance to change. 

Social change depends upon the evident utility of the goods or practices 
that are offered by technology. Sewing machines, bicycles, iron fish-hooks and 
soap all fulfil this criterion and are usually highly desirable. On the other hand 
effort is culturally valued. Even though something is useful, the effort to 
attain it (harder work, longer hours, migration from home) may not be judged 
worth the result. 

Social change may be blocked if the expert sees underdeveloped communities 
through stereotypes he has built up about the nature of peasant societies. 
Not all peasant societies are co-operative by nature, not all possess traditional 


1. Melville J. Herskovits, ‘The Problem of Adapting Societies to New Tasks’ in B. F. Hoselitz (ed.) The Progress 
of Underdeveloped Areas, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952, p. 89-112. 
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associations that can be modernized into credit unions, co-operative marketing 
or producing groups. Keeping the gap between stereotype and reality as 
narrow as possible is a first rule for the change expert. 

Social change cannot occur if a people are too impoverished to afford the 
risks of even small technological changes. It is only in those sectors of life 
where needs are less imperative that willingness and freedom intelligently to 
experiment with a new technique can be expected. 

Social change that occurs readily and quickly may be neither deep nor 
lasting. It may only be peripheral change adopted because of novelty or 
politeness. Time, therefore, is required for new elements to be absorbed into 
the social and economic life of the group. After 50 years, the West is still 
learning more about the implications of the invention of the automobile. 

Social change may come to a standstill when new techniques, at first 
bringing immediate advantages, are seen to result in long-range economic 
and social disorganization, making the rich richer and more powerful, the 
poor more impoverished and exploited. One change at a time may not be 
enough. A wide programme of changes may be required in a given socio- 
political situation. 

Social change may slow down because the expert cannot realize that what 
is obvious to him is not so obvious to the peasant. DDT kills insect pests. It is 
not so clear that boiling water kills typhoid germs. 

Social change may also be slowed down because the expert is either 
unwilling for a scientific technique to become part of a magico-religious 
tradition, or is himself unwilling to play a magico-religious role in addition 
to being a change agent trained in a western scientific tradition. The expert 
must re-examine his scientific conscience if he is to solve this problem. 

Social change will be hastened if energy is concentrated on the persons 
most likely to change their ways in a given time. Pin-pointing the key group 
for a specific programme will avoid much wasted effort. 

Fundamental social change always takes longer than the experts’ sober 
estimate, far longer than his or the administrator’s optimistic estimate. It 
is probably correct to say that more action projects have failed because of 
administrative and financial time limits than for any other single reason. 
Though true, this is only a partial truth. It does not absolve the expert from 
the responsibility of learning all he can about the process of social change. 


FINAL EVALUATION 


At a particular point in the ongoing process of change it becomes necessary 
for one good reason or another to take stock of the change that has been 
produced. For such a stocktaking to be realistic it must be based on the 
bench marks disclosed by the initial survey. Final evaluation, therefore, can 
consist of a briefer second survey which measures change by a change in 
quantities or indices (indices of infantile mortality for instance, or quantities 
of per capita output). Naturally, for evaluation to be fair and informative, 
sampling needs to be reasonably rigorous. Unesco has prepared the outlines 
of a final evaluation schedule which lists most of the more important questions 
that such evaluation should answer.? An interesting practical example of 





1. Unesco, Fund t tion, op. cit. p. 61-3. 
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evaluation based upon slicing through the life of a South Sea island people 
at three successive points in three years is provided by Hayden’s study of a 
community development programme on the Fijian island of Moturiki.! 

Tangibles, it goes without saying, are more easy to evaluate than the 
intangibles of belief, mood and attitude. For the most part, and subject to 
personal bias, the intangibles can only be assessed in qualitative terms and by 
inference. Nevertheless, qualitative evaluation is important. It is well to 
know that a people are clean but apathetic, or no dirtier than customary but 
enthusiastic about a new job. It is quite possible to change people by giving 
them increased skills but at the same time making them temporarily unhappy. 
If happiness, however defined, is one evidence of the absence of frustration 
and hostility, then the expert requires to sharpen by practice his observation 
and estimation of personal and group feeling so that he can command, even 
uncertainly, this clue to the costs of technologica] change. Costs there must 
be. Like every good business man the change expert should try to keep his 
costs down to the bare minimum. 


CONCLUSION 


The specifically anthropological contribution to the evaluation of action 
programmes designed to further technological change stems from the 
professional preoccupation of the anthropologist with the social structure and 
functioning of small social groups, together with a comparative analysis of 
the workings of communities all over the world. Some experts suggest that the 
anthropologist tends in his advice to undue caution. The anthropologist can 
only reply that many experts seem to place a premium on unbounded and 
unfounded optimism. Possibly the anthropologist draws too many of his 
conclusions from his study of those many societies in which resistance to change 
or disorganization following acceptance of change have been the characteristic 
responses to the introduction of a machine-ordered way of life, overlooking 
those fewer societies in which machine technology has been absorbed with 
little personal and social disorganization. Granted this possibility. But it still 
remains true that the expert needs to be aware of the human credits and debits 
in the technological balance sheet. If the anthropologist is able not only to 
find valid scientific problems in the study of societies in transition but at the 
same time to provide a realistic approach to the process of evaluation, then 
his contribution to the study of one of the most important problems of our age 
should be both significant and helpful. 


1. Howard Hayden, Moturiki: A Pilot Project in Community Development. London, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 
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EVALUATION OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS! 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 


The story of educational exchange of persons is a long one, if we trace through 
history the movements of students and scholars across national boundaries to 
centres of learning where old civilizations were conserved or new ideas being 
disseminated.? But programmes of international education organized to advance 
explicit goals are a social novelty. The great expansion of such programmes since 
World War IT has raised with increasing insistence questions such as : To what 
extent are stated goals being achieved? Are the results commensurate with the 
efforts expended? What exactly are the effects, intentional or unintentional, 
of this greatly expanded intercultural flow on the individual participants, and 
on the countries of ‘host’ and ‘guest’? How can planned exchange be conducted 
so as to accomplish programme objectives more effectively? Or do these 
objectives themselves need scrutiny and reformulation in the light of expe- 
rience? 

In recent years, large-scale programmes of research and evaluation have 
been launched which promise to throw considerable light on the exchange 
process and its effects. These have been undertaken primarily under American 
sponsorship; notable examples are the current programmes of the evaluation 
staff of the International Educational Exchange Service of the U.S. State 
Department, and of the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the (U.S.) 
Social Science Research Council. The result is that most existent experience 
in research and evaluation relates to exchanges involving sojourn in the United 
States or (secondarily) sojourn in other countries by American nationals. 


EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 


While in their broadest usages the terms evaluaticn and research overlap 
considerably in meaning, a distinction between them remains useful. The 
perspectives that they identify can profitably be distinguished in studies of 
exchange of persons. Cora Du Bois has put the distinction thus: 

‘Evaluation implies, and indeed in practice consists largely of, measur- 
ing performance against a predetermined goal. . . . Research, on the other 
hand, is, or should be, an inquiry into the nature of the processes involved. 
Research does not accept predetermined goals against which to measure 
results, but rather inquires into what is happening’.® . 

One may start from the standpoint of a particular programme and inquire as 
to its relative success, or one may take a stance more removed from 
the urgencies of programme objectives and seek to understand, first, the nature 
of what is happening, and, second, the relationships or cause and effect 
involved in the processes and their outcomes. 


1. Parts of this chapter are adapted from the author’s chapter, ‘Research in the Field of International Education’, 
in Handbook on International Study (New York: Institute of International Education, 1955). The author is 
grateful to the Institute of International Education for permission to use this material. 

. Guy Métraux, Exchange of Persons: The Evolution of Cross-Cultural Education. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1952. (Pamphlet 9.) 

. Cora Du Bois, ‘Research in Cross-cultural Education’, Institute of International Education News Bulletin ,28, 


no. 9, p. 5-8, 60-4 (June 1953). 
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From this point of view, which perhaps overdraws the distinction, research 
and evaluation are complementary approaches. Gains from research in 
understanding the processes of cross-cultural education and how to measure 
them can be applied in the more efficient evaluation of particular programmes: 
from research we learn to ask more pertinent questions, to spot the areas in 
which desired or unwanted effects may be anticipated, and todevise appropriate 
and valid measures for identifying these effects. The perspective of evaluation 
in turn suggests targets and criteria of relevance for research. 

If, however, we think of evaluation not merely in terms of assessing the gross 
results of a programme, but as feeding back information to administrators for 
their guidance in the achievement of programme aims, then the difference 
between research and evaluation begins to fade. The more that is known about 
the processes of cross-cultural education and the determinants of their outcomes 
the more aptly can means be adjusted to programme ends, and the more 
dependably can experience in one programme context provide the basis for 
wise decisions in different settings. Effective evaluation studies share with 
‘purer’ research a conce rn with delineating underlying processes. 


THE LOGIC OF EVALUATION STUDIES! 


All systematic attempts to assess the effects of programmes, whether of educa- 
tional exchange, technical assistance, public information, or anything else, 
share a common logic. In terms of this logic, it is possible to specify the features 
of an ideal evaluation study. Practical constraints prevent most studies, even 
those undertaken by technically trained social scientists with ample resources, 
from fully satisfying these ideal requirements. Awareness of the ideal, however, 
is essential if one is to plan appropriately for evaluation in terms of programme 
needs, resources and technical facilities, and inflexible data in the practical 
situation in which a programme operates. It is also helpful in identifying the 
areas of uncertainty in the results of particular studies, and in distinguishing 
‘educated guesses’, necessary and valuable as they are, from securely established 
findings. 


Determining Programme Objectives 


The wide variety of conceivable and actual objectives involved in exchange 
of persons makes it especially important that the particular objectives of the 
programme under evaluation be examined explicitly, not taken for granted. 
To set the direction along which relevant evidence needs to be collected, these 
aims must be translated in terms of observable results—of concrete behaviour, 
specific accomplishments, or states of affaires—not left at the level of generalities 
such as goodwill and undertanding. The more specifically it is possible to 
identify the aims of a programme, the less ambiguous are the measurements of 
its accomplishment used. 

Perhaps the most fundamental cleavage among objectives of exchange 
programmes lies between effects on the participating individuals—e.g., 
achievement of general or specialized training, professional advancement, 


1. The present section draws heavily on an unpublished Memorandum on Program Evaluation, prepared by Henry 
W. Riecken for the Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation, dated October 1953. 
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changes in beliefs and attitudes—and more widely ramified effects on the 
home or host society—e.g., economic development, development of democratic 
institutions, changes in a national climate of opinion or in national policy. 
While particular programmes may entertain explicit or implicit objectives 
in both these spheres, the problems posed for evaluation differ substantially. 

In evaluating effects on participating individuals, psychological models of 
research and analysis lend themselves as appropriate. Depending on the criteria 
judged relevant in terms of programme objectives, either long-range effects— 
over a substantial segment of an exchange’s career—or short-range effects 
may be studied. Short-range effects at the individual level are, of course, the 
easiest to test for with rigorous and conclusive methods. It is perhaps for this 
reason, rather than because of priority in programme objectives, that the 
majority of formal evaluation studies have been limited to this range of 
effects. 

Objectives in regard to effects on the exchangee’s home society or on the 
society of the host country tend to be couched in terms of a longer time perspec- 
tive. Their measurement is likely to involve complex indices of an economic, 
political, or sociological character, rather than the mere aggregation of effects 
on individuals. The problems of establishing a baseline and controlling 
extraneous factors (see below) are especially complex and difficult. 

Most programmes will be found to have more than one objective. The first 
step in conducting an evaluation is thus to achieve consensus among those 
responsible for the programme as to the order of priority of these multiple 
objectives. As part of the same process, it is helpful to analyse the more general 
and far-reaching objectives into steps or sub-goals through which the pro- 
gramme seeks to achieve them. Often it may be found that achievement of 
specific sub-goals can be measured, while the less tangible ultimate goals 
(international understanding, for instance) remain inaccessible. 

Riecken holds that ‘operational statement of objectives is usually the most 
difficult task in conducting an evaluation study’. Often there is little concrete 
agreement among those responsible for a programme on the concrete objectives 
being sought; vague official goals may create the appearance of unity of 
purpose without the underlying reality. One of the more immediate useful 
consequences of embarking on evaluation, even of a relatively informal sort, 
is, therefore, the explicit attention to programme aims that it stimulates. 
Limited studies such as surveys of needs may be useful in helping to secure 
agreement on objectives. 


Describing Operations 


It is of little value to know to what extent a programme is achieving its goals 
unless what is actually done under the programme is also known. Actual 
practices may differ surprisingly from the blueprint. Only if these practices 
have been described in detail is there the possibility of tracing effects to causes 
and identifying respects in which the programme might be improved. 

By calling attention to gaps between intention and realization in the conduct 
of programmes, the descriptive study of programme operations may itself make 
an important contribution to programme guidance. This is particularly the 
case when objectives have been broken down into sub-goals, as recommended 
above. Discrepancies between essential sub-goals and the facts of programme 
operation may be glaringly apparent. Many of the less formal attempts at 
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evaluation go little beyond this stage. Such careful descriptions may be very 
informative about the possible impact of a programme, quite apart from 
specific evidence of its effects. If the description of the operations of an infor. 
mation bureau for exchangees should show, for example, that relatively few 
of the potential clients avail themselves of its services, one may suspect that 
whatever its influence on the exchangees who use its services, its gross 
impact must be small. 


Measuring Effects 


In evaluation research, measurement of effects should be primarily based on 
the programme’s objectives. The more fully and concretely these objectives 
have been specified, the simpler the task of devising appropriate indices. It is 
so easy to plan and administer a heterogeneous ‘shot-gun’ questionnaire or 
interview, or to collect random social statistics, that time and effort are too 
often wasted through failing to undertake a close prior scrutiny of the goals 
and sub-goals regarding which measurement of effects would be relevant. 

The problem of developing reliable and valid measuring devices and indices 
is a technical one of applied social science. But not all objectives and sub- 
goals require refined or esoteric methods for their measurement. For example, 
let us consider the possible effects (at the individual level) of the following: 
Did the exchangee complete the plans for formal training that he submitted? 
Did he return to a position in which he can apply the skills learned during his 
sojourn? Did he return to a position of augmented or restricted social power 
and prestige? Does he plan to remain in his home country or to seek foreign 
service or emigrate? Answers to questions such as these can be sought without 
much subtlety of question formulation or analysis. 

In the absence of appropriate measurement techniques, such make-shifts 
as expert judgment, illustrative incidents or case reports, and testimonial letters 
are often relied on. None of these substitutes provides dependable evidence 
of effects, although each must sometimes be relied on for lack of more satis- 
factory data. Each involves the likelihood of selective bias in the evidence 
brought under review, and reliance on testimonials may also tend to equate 
individual satisfaction with effectiveness. 


Establishing a Baseline 


The effects that a programme is intended to produce involve some kind of 
change, and ‘before-and-after’ measurements are the ideal way in which change 
can be studied. Relatively few studies following this pattern have actually been 
conducted on the effects of foreign study, because of the practical difficulties 
involved. ‘Before-and-after’ evaluation has to be built into the operation of the 
programme itself. Retrospective report, with its attendant risk of memory 
distortion, is at best a relatively unsatisfactory substitute for a baseline. 


Controlling Extraneous Factors 


Not all the change that takes place during the period of a programme can be 
directly attributed to it; the world has been going on in the meantime, and 
other events may have been influential. Hence the ideal design for evaluation 
studies also includes measurement of change in a comparable ‘control group’, 
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so as to take account of the influences of extraneous factors and isolate the 
effects of the programme itself. Where the effects being measured are as 
subject to the influence of world events as the international attitudes that are 
often a central concern of educational exchange programmes, the desirability 
of control groups is obvious. However, practical difficulties of gaining access 
to genuinely comparable groups have made the use of this ideal design a 
rarity. Rigorous control of extraneous factors seems impossible to attain in 
studies of effects at the societal level. In interpreting the meaning of observed 
changes, wisdom and judgment may still be required in distinguishing pro- 
gramme effects from extra-programme influences. 


Detecting Unanticipated Consequences 


The actual effects of any programme are bound to include consequences in 
addition to those foreseen or intended, and some of these may be regarded as 
favourable, some as unfavourable, in terms of the broadest interpretation of 
the programme’s objectives. For example, one unintended consequence of an 
otherwise highly successful exchange programme intended to produce friendly 
feelings toward a host country might be a sharp increase of exchangees 
desiring to emigrate and establish citizenship in that country. Alienation 
from the visitor’s home country may be the reverse side of the coin of favourable 
adjustment to the country of sojourn. In evaluating programmes, it is naturally 
desirable to be as alert as possible to such ‘side effects’ and to provide, where 
possible, for their measurement. To some extent theoretical analysis on the 
basis of previous research may help to widen the range of sensitivity; the 
informal exploration with which any carefully planned study should begin is 
also important in this regard. In any case, focus on explicit programme 
objectives needs to be balanced by flexibility and receptiveness to unanti- 
cipated but highly relevant data. 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


There is no getting around the logic of evaluation as outlined above; the 
requirements are inherent for any study that purports to identify the effects 
of a programme within the realm of its purposes, and to trace to their causes 
such effects as are found. Lest these ideal requirements should discourage 
needed efforts at evaluation, however, more than a word of qualification is 
needed. The gist of this qualification hinges on the fact that it is by no means 
always essential to prove one’s case. To the extent that objective proofis import- 
ant—as it is when an agency’s total programme is under outside review— 
itis less appropriate to relax the evidential requirements. When evaluation 
is primarily for the benefit of the programme’s own administrators, skilled 


q judgment may be substituted for proof at various points in the ideal pattern of 


evaluation, with great saving in cost and feasibility. The ideal requirements 
remain a useful reminder of the points at which judgment is being substituted 
for evidence; they indicate where cautious interpretation is likely to be in 
order. 

In studies of exchange of persons, appropriate control groups are often 
wavailable except at prohibitive cost. Whether observed changes are to be 
attributed to the programme or to concomitant events must therefore be 
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usually left to common sense judgment. If the evaluator must also give up the 
establishment of a baseline, he restricts himself to retrospective accounts of 
change with their attendant difficulties (greater in the realm of attitudes than 
in regard to objective facts of professional placement, etc.), and to facts about 
sojourn experience that do not require a baseline for their interpretation, 
Among the latter would be data in regard to completion of training objectives, 
changes in plans, etc. While evidence of this sort falls short of what is needed 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of a programme as a whole, it may be quite 
helpful in pointing to the relatively more successful and less successful segments 
of a programme, or in indicating the categories of exchangees that present 
more serious problems to the administrator. 

Compromises may also be made in the measurement of effects. While formal 
measurements employing the techniques of social science may be essential 
for some purposes, qualitative syntheses of the best available evidence may stil] 
have value for the guidance of programme operations. The cautionary remarks 
made above about the dubious value of testimonials nevertheless remain 
pertinent. 

Compromise is least admissible in regard to the specification of programme 
objectives and sub-goals, and the close scrutiny of operations in terms of these 
objectives. Much useful evaluation, in fact, is essentially limited to these two 
steps. While such staff studies have little in common with more ambitious 
research, they may point immediately to such clearly indicated needs for 
improvement that more expensive approaches would be hard to justify. 


SOME LEADS FROM RESEARCH ON CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION! 


It has been urged above that evaluation can benefit from being planned in the 
light of the findings of previous research. What do we know about the effects 
of exchange of persons? Even in regard to processes and effects at the individual 
level (to which this section is limited), it would be premature to collate and 
organize a systematic account of results thus far obtained. Nevertheless, 
recurrent themes do emerge from studies that are hardly comparable in any 
technical sense. Some of these leads are listed below. There is evidence of one 
sort or another for each of them, but each is in need of further confirmation, 
amplification and refinement, particularly in regard to countries of sojourn 
other than the United States. 


The Process of a Foreign Visitor’s Adjustment to the Host Country Appears to Run 
through Several More or Less Distinct Phases 


In the broadest terms, an initial ‘spectator’ phase can probably be identified, 
usually followed by a period in which more or less difficult problems of cross- 
cultural adjustment are worked out, leading, if the sojourn is sufficiently 
prolonged, to a stabilized modus vivendi in the host culture. As the time of 


- Much of the material in the ensuing section is drawn from the projects of the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research Council. Brief accounts of this programme may be found in: M. B. 
Smith and J. B. Casagrande, ‘The Cross-cultural Education Projects: A Progress Report’, Items, 1953, 7; 
26-32; M. B. Smith, ‘A Program of Research on Student Exchange’, Institute of International Education News 
Bulletin, 1954, 29, 2-6. An annotated inventory of published and selected unpublished research is appended 
to the author's previously cited chapter in Handbook on International Study. 
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return looms near, a final phase may be distinguished in which preoccupation 
with problems of readjustment may come to the fore. Some progression of this 
sort seems inherent in the cross-cultural experience, if the visitor moves out of 
the relatively undemanding spectator role. 

The timing of these developments undoubtedly varies from person to person 
and between cultural groups, and depends also on the purpose of the visit and 
the situations that the visitor encounters. Finer distinctions may also turn out 
to be useful in some instances. What seems to be the common result of several 
studies, however, is that the same individual may react quite differently at 
different stages in his sojourn. Questioned on arrival, he may voice glowing 
frst impressions. A little later, the glow may have faded and criticism and 
resentment appear as his unrealistic expectations crumble and frustration at 
the difficulty of adjustment gives rise to inner tensions. At this stage he may 
tend to withdraw into an enclave of fellow nationals, if such is available to 
him. But still later, having come to terms with life in the host country, he may 
attain a more balanced view of his experience—and perhaps be in a better 
mood to achieve the specialized purposes of his visit. It has been suggested 
that forced termination of the sojourn in the period of greatest adjustive stress 
may send the visitor home predisposed to resentful attitudes. More understand- 
ing of this phasing process is obviously needed, and it should be taken 
into account in any evaluation of sojourn adjustment or of post-sojourn 


attitudes. 


As a Setting with which Foreign Visitors Must Come to Terms, the Host Country is 
likely to Present Certain Distinctive and Salient Features that Impart Corresponding 
Similarities to Problems and Outcomes of Adjustment 


The most prominent facts about the host country, especially those that dis- 
tinguish it from other nations, and prevalent standard conceptions or ‘stereo- 
types’ about it, whether or not these are rooted in fact, serve to define and 
colour the situation in which the foreign visitor finds himself! The effect is 
particularly striking when, as in the case of the United States, the country 
of sojourn plays a paramount and controversial role in world affairs, and in 
many of its culture patterns and characteristics is relatively distinctive. 

That the United States is one of the two centres of world power, highly 
industrialized, with the world’s highest standard of living, are facts known to all 
visitors who cross its boundaries in educational exchange. Since other countries 
are to a greater or lesser degree otherwise situated in these respects, there is 
considerable likelihood of defensive reactions on the part of the student who is 
closely identified with his homeland. One theme that recurs very frequently 
both in visitors’ preconceptions and in the impressions which they carry home 
isthat of American ‘materialism’ and of corresponding poverty in cultural and 
spiritual values.2 Whatever its kernel of truth may be, the availability of this 
image for defensive purposes is clear. 

Another theme arises from the historic role of the United States asexponentof 
democracy and the much publicized problem of race relations in that 


1. See Otto Klineberg, Tensions A ffecting International Understanding (New York : Social Science Research Council, 


1950) for a survey of research on national characteristics and stereotypes. 
2 See Richard D. Lambert (ed.), ‘America Through Foreign Eyes’, Annals of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science, vol. 295, September 1954. 
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country. The visitor is likely to be struck by what appears to him a contradic. 
tion—not least so if he is from a country with a comparable problem no 
nearer solution. 


There Are Marked Individual Differences in the Adjustment of Foreign Students and 
Visitors. But there Are Also Recurrent Patterns Roughly Characteristic of Cultural 
Groups 


The two rubrics just discussed concerned matters relevant to all foreign students 
sojourning in a given country. But foreign students are first and foremost 
individuals, and a good proportion of their problems could be found among an 
assorted group of student nationals in any host country. Cultural differences in 
adjustment are more elusive, but real. Some concern the timing of the phases 
of adjustment. Students from North European countries arriving in the 
United States with a good command of English may come to terms with 
American life much more quickly than, for example, Japanese students who, 
it has been estimated, are likely to require at least a year to work through their 
initial severe problems of adjustment. Other differences arise from the par- 
ticular cultural values brought by the visitor to his sojourn experience. An 
example of considerable practical importance is the meaning attached to 
manual labour. In Latin America and in several other parts of the world, 
work with one’s hands is a mark of low social position. Students from these 
countries who come to the United States, as many do, to learn the technical 
arts have a major barrier to overcome in adjusting themselves to the more 
practical aspects of their training, and perhaps an even greater one in putting 
their new skills to use after their return. 


Difficulty in Adjustment to a Foreign Culture Tends to Deflate Self-esteem. Special 
Problems Arising from the Defence of Self-esteem Are Particularly Likely Among 
Visitors with Strong National Identifications, when their Countries Are Accorded Low 
or Uncertain Status in the Host Country 


The foreign visitor stands in constant danger of the faux pas, and until he has 
gained a footing in the new culture he is likely to find the adjustive struggle a 
self-deflating experience. The repertory of psychological defences against 
damaged self-esteem is well known, running the gamut from withdrawal to 
hostility and projection on others of the sources of one’s difficulties. Many of 
these defences are likely to lead to distorted perception, misunderstanding, 
and lack of mutuality in human relationships. 

Made hyperconscious of his nationality by his role as a foreign student, the 
visitor who feels that his country is looked down upon suffers additional 
blows to self-esteem. Only with difficulty, if at all, may he therefore achieve 
the objective point of view toward his sojourn experience and the host country 
that comes naturally to visitors from countries where national status presents 
no problem. Defensiveness, sensitivity, and related phenomena have been 
observed particularly among visitors to the United States from nations recently 
defeated in World War II, and also from highly nationalistic countries with 


recent colonial history. Defensiveness presents a serious barrier to cross-cultural | 


learning. Any measures that diminish it by safeguarding the visitor’s self- 
esteem may be expected to increase the productiveness of his sojourn. 
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ntradic. § A Most Frequent Desire Expressed by Foreign Students from All Countries is for Close 
lem no § Personal Contact with Individuals and Families in the Host Country 


Several factors seem to converge to make this a particularly urgent demand, 
lents and @ especially among younger foreign students, regardless of the primary purpose 
Culturg] | of their visit. Temporarily uprooted from personal and family ties, the foreign 
student almost inevitably seeks some kind of provisional substitute in his 
loneliness. It should be added, with reference to the previous discussion of self- 
students § esteem and its defence, that the more urgent the visitor’s need is for friendship 
oremost § as a result of self-esteem problems, the more formidable will be the obstacles 
nong an @ he himself is likely to raise making friendly contact difficult. 
ences in 
> phases § The Outcome of Cross-cultural Experience Seems to Depend to a Considerable Extent 
= - on the Visitor’s Age or Stage of Development in His Career 
ns wit 
ts who, § The available evidence seems to indicate that persons who come to a country 
zh their § as ‘teenagers’ or undergraduates adjust themselves more easily and undergo 
he par- § greater changes in their attitudes as a result of the sojourn than persons 
ice. An § ~whose exchange experience comes when they are graduate students already 
shed to § well started in a career. By the same token, the risk of alienation from their 
world, § home culture is probably greater for these younger people. There are several 
n these § reasons why this kind of relationship to age and career might be expected. 
chnical § The younger person is probably less firmly rooted in established habits. He 
e more § or she is more likely to be pursuing general studies and participating in the 
putting § social life of the host country—conditions presumably leading to greater 
immersion in the host culture—while the older student is apt to be engrossed 
by more exacting specialized training. The older person is also likely to be 
Special § more firmly anchored at home by family and professional commitments. 
Among 
led Low | Well-designed Studies of Outcomes at the Individual Level have Generally Shown 
Positive Effects of the Sojourn in Relation to Some Programme Goals but not in Regard 
to Others 
he has 
igglea § The provisional generalizations about to be advanced should be viewed with 
against {| especial tentativeness, drawn as they are from studies centred on the United 
wal to § States as the country of sojourn, and based on scattered findings that are in no 
any of § sense technically comparable. On the basis of existing data, however, the 
nding, § following seem to be reasonable ‘educated guesses’, ignoring the important 
considerations of individual and group differences already discussed. 
nt, the Wherever changes in information about the country of sojourn, in facility 
itional J with its language, or, generally, in matters of relevant knowledge have been 
chieve § studied, gains from the sojourn seem to have been found. Such an outcome, 
ountry § of course, is hardly surprising. The results are more ambiguous where subtler 
resents § matters of feeling and attitude are involved. Emotionally-laden preconceptions 
been § about the host country may be shaken only with difficulty, yet it seems that 
cently J persons arriving with relatively barren stereotypes are likely on the whole 
s with J to have their conceptions enriched and brought more closely in tune with 
iltural J reality. Divergent findings here may depend on the emotional factors previously 
s self- § discussed in relation to self-esteem and defensiveness. 
If understanding, as the term is used in discussions of the objectives of 
international education, means something more than knowledge—perhaps 
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the ability to grasp the other person’s point of view across cultural and 
national boundaries and to see why his reactions seem reasonable to him 
—then research in this field has yet to learn how to measure it. One might 
suppose that understanding can be more predictably achieved than favourable 
attitudes, but there seem to be no relevant data. 

Evidence from several sources shows that sojourn in the United States 
can result in more democratic attitudes among visitors from countries in which 
democracy lacks deep historical roots. Influence would seem to be greater 
in regard to relatively superficial attitudes toward democratic practices than 
in regard to more fundamental orientations that may be anchored in personality 
structure, but here the evidence is less clear. It should be added that these same 
studies have found foreign visitors highly critical of some of the pretentions of 
American democracy, often no less so on return than on arrival. 

A frequent preoccupation of American-sponsored evaluation studies has 
been with change in favourableness toward the United States and its inter- 
national policies. By and large, positive results in terms of these governmental 
programme aims probably predominate over negative ones, but the more 
intensive studies call into question this way of categorizing the visitor’s reactions 
to America—or to any other host country. Where the visitor is not preoccupied 
with the status of his own country and how well it is liked, he may be much 
more inclined to pick and choose the features of the life and institutions of 
the host country that interest him; he is likely to admire some, to disapprove 
of others, and to conclude of many more that they may be all right for the 
hosts but would not work at home. The kind of vote of confidence sometimes 
forced in questionnaires and interviews may, therefore, evoke responses that 
are not very meaningful. 

When—as is the case with the United States—the host country figures 
largely in international politics and conflict, and is a controversial topic in 
the home country, the opinions that returned visitors are likely to express 
about it to their countrymen are often coloured by the prevailing climate 
of opinion at home. Consequently, the stability of the opinions expressed when 
a visitor leaves cannot be counted on. 

Less obviously to be expected than changes in attitude toward the host 
country are changes in the visitor’s perspective on his home country. At least 
one study has found such changes to be more enduring than changes in 
feelings about the country of sojourn. 

The problem of under what conditions knowledge, skills and attitudes 
acquired during the sojourn become transferable to the home country to 
produce a national impact is of the greatest importance, but there is little 
satisfactory evidence on the subject. Presumably the strategic situation of the 
returned exchangee is crucial: Does he return to an influential niche in 
society, one that leaves him freedom of movement to apply his new skills? 
Does he return as an indispensable member of a small trained elite, as in some 
‘underdeveloped’ countries, or to a pool of trained persons that the social 
machinery cannot absorb, as is the case in others? Does he return at a period 
of dynamic change, or one of stasis? Again, questions arise about the 
applicability of what he has learned. It has been suggested that in the technical 
field generalized training is more likely to be useful than training that is 
excessively specialized.! Others have speculated that if the problems of transfer 


1. Cf. John and Ruth H. Useem, The Western-educated Man in India, New York: Dryden Press, 1955, p. 210. 
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and application are explicitly faced at the time of learning, the chances of 
carry-over are increased. A final problem, already touched on, is the possibility 
that foreign sojourn may alienate the visitor from his home culture, leading 
to his rejection as a malcontent, and thus sterilizing him as a potential agent 
of culture change—or making a rebel of him. All of these questions deserve 
much more study than they have yet received. Current research has called 
attention to their importance, but has made little headway toward their 
solution. 


The foregoing gleanings from current research, scanty as they are, have many 
implications for the evaluation of programmes of exchange of persons. A few 
may be stressed by way of illustration. 

One bears on the formulation of programme objectives. Often government- 
sponsored programmes are regarded by the host country as an instrument 
of national policy. The evidence suggests that if such policy is narrowly 
conceived to imply conversion of visitors to approval of host-country foreign 
policy, it is unrealistic. Positive effects, if obtained, are likely to be short- 
lived, unless reinforced and supported by the home country climate of opinion 
on return. Indeed, if visitors form the impression that the purpose of the 
exchange is propagandistic, programme goals of this sort may be self-defeating. 
In a broader sense, it should be added, national interests may well be served 
by the more informed and realistic appraisal of the host country and its 
objectives that is likely to be the result of prolonged sojourn. 

A second relates to the identifying of the weightier factors that affect the 
outcome of foreign sojourns. Administrators perforce give much of their 
attention to externals such as formal orientation, housing, food, organized 
entertainments, etc. If American experience is of general application, it 
seems probable that factors like these, while not to be neglected, are of con- 
siderably less importance than the adequacy with which the visitor’s objectives 
in the exchange are met, and the kind of personal associations that he forms 
in the host country. Programme evaluation can ill afford to neglect these less 
tangible influences through focusing too narrowly on more easily accessible 
but less important ones. 

Thirdly, evidence from a variety of quarters suggests that the process of 
adjustment and readjustment during sojourn and return runs through phases 
in which different problems are salient and different emotional reactions are 
characteristic. Unless these changes through time are taken explicitly into 
account, evaluation studies of effects at the individual level may yield 
misleading results. 

Finally, virtually all the leads that have been suggested above pertain to 
the evaluation of programmes in terms of their effects on participating 
individuals. Attempts to evaluate in terms of longer range objectives involving 
impact on the home or host society must necessarily follow a nearly uncharted 
course. Rigour, precision and certainty will have to be sacrificed to a large 
extent if evaluation in these terms is to be carried out. Yet so long as the 
ultimate and most highly valued aims of so many programmes are couched 
at this level, the responsibility for evaluating accomplishment should not be 
avoided. The closer articulation of programme goals to explicit estimates 
of national needs is clearly a prerequisite. 
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THE EVALUATION OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
L. Moss 


INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘fundamental education’ is used to describe a process whereby 
peoples living at a low level of economic and social development can, mainly 
by their own efforts, consciously change their conditions of living. This process 
is not new. It is not confined to the present period of history. Indeed, the 
whole of known history provides examples. 

Among the characteristic features of Fundamental Education in its present 
form are these: 

1. It is not an automatic change in social and economic levels. It is a 
consciously made and self directed change. Explicit emphasis is placed 
on democratic modes of action to achieve desired results. In this sense 
Fundamental Education is seen as part of an international tendency 
towards self-government and self-development. 

2. Changes brought about by Fundamental Education are concerned with the 
needs of the people themselves. These changes are only possible where 
a way has been found to give expression to these needs. Much industrial 
and agricultural activity has taken place in many of the areas where 
Fundamental Education is now in progress. In the main this has taken 
the form of production organized from above and using whatever incentives 
to local populations appeared useful. Even in those agricultural areas 
where production was developed for the market on a peasant basis, primary 
emphasis has been on patterning the life of the people to provide materials 
and foodstuffs for others, not for themselves. Obviously, of course, standards 
of living have improved greatly in many areas as the result of these develop- 
ments. But such developments have rarely been paralleled by the emergence 
of democratic processes of self-organization and self-government. 

3. Changes brought about by Fundamental Education follow the intervention 
by more technically developed peoples in the affairs of less technically 
developed peoples. An effort is made to liberate the energies of the people 
so that they may create for themselves new and enriched patterns of living. 

The authorities responsible for these efforts have differing objectives, which 

may be political, economic, sociological, or humanitarian. Each authority 

directs its attention to the measurement of results which are directly relevant 
to its own defined objectives. In consequence, evaluation has come to mean 
different things to different people. A discussion of the evaluation of 

Fundamental Education, without agreement on the nature of objectives, 

could therefore be confusing to the reader. Regardless, however, of different 

long-term objectives, most Fundamental Education programmes involve in 
practice much the same type of operations. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
to focus attention for the present not on long term political, economic, 
sociological, or humanitarian ends, but on the actual operations involved in 

Fundamental Education and the immediate objectives of these. While this 

quite clearly restricts the data of evaluation, it none the less reduces the task 

to a practical and manageable form. 
At present, projects for the evaluation of Fundamental Education are 
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proceeding in various parts of the world. Many. of those engaged in 
Fundamental Education feel that some years should elapse between the 
initiation of a programme and its evaluation. Such a view of the role of 
evaluation overlooks, however, the continuing contribution it can make to an 
ongoing process of change. 

The author feels that the most useful approach is, first, to examine the 
process involved in Fundamental Education and Community Development 
in-its early stages, and, second, to seek examples of attempts to evaluate 
analogous processes. The methods and techniques used to evaluate the latter 
cannot, of course, be transferred completely to other environments and 
conditions. None the less, such an approach will suggest how these methods 
and techniques can be modified and made to apply to Fundamental Education, 
and may indeed provide the basis for the development of new methods and 
techniques which are uniquely appropriate. 

Fundamental Education is an exercise in innovation. It involves the 
deliberate introduction of new patterns of living. The central problem is 
how to innovate. All evaluation in this field reduces to an appraisal of the 
degree of innovation achieved and those factors which facilitate or impede it. 
The effects aimed at are twofold: change in people and change in their 
environment. Environmental change is change in the living conditions of 
the people and in the goods and services available to them. Evaluation must 
provide reliable measures fo uch change, or at least must be able to show 
whether or not it has occurred. Change in people implies change in their 
abilities—what they can do, and in their willingness to employ their abilities 
to the full. Further, the change aimed at in Fundamental Education involves 
not only the behaviour of individuals, but also the behaviour of groups of 
individuals, working co-operatively, in some form of divisions of labour. 
Measures of change in the pattern and organization of group behaviour 
are therefore needed; that is in the social structure of the group, the process of 
decision making, and the like. 

Since man is a thinking animal, change in the minds of men is related to 
changes in their overt behaviour. Some appraisal of change in states of mind, 
and the factors which bring it about, is an indispensable part of evaluation. 
An important problem in the evaluation of Fundamental Education is indeed 
the definition and assessment of change in the minds of men which is related 
to change in their physical conditions of living. 

If the results of Fundamental Education are to last, the new ways of living 
must become accepted and woven into the general pattern of life. This will 
happen only if they are to some extent consistent with the other parts of the 
general framework of living and if they continue to provide lasting benefits. 
Unless these conditions are met, the new ways of living will not be firmly 
established. Evaluation techniques should provide evidence of the extent to 
which changes which have been brought about are likely to be lasting. 

Change in the social pattern which may be precipitated by Fundamental 
Education may well involve people also in a change in values and in the degree 
to which they find their lives satisfactory. It is unlikely that a new living 
pattern will be perpetuated unless it provides an adequate level of all round 
satisfaction and absorption of available social energies. There must be con- 
sistency between a pattern of living and existing general social values if people 
are to feel satisfied with their existence. An appraisal of such new situations 
must involve some understanding of the values which have been changed and 
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the extent to which new methods of living are consistent with the new values 

which have taken the place of the old. 

Whether a programme of Fundamental Education results from the initiative 
of bodies in authority or from local processes of democratic deliberation, a 
survey of the range of problems present and of the resources available is 
in any case necessary. In consequence, it becomes necessary to evaluate the 
degree to which the canvassing of problems, and the selection of problems, is 
efficient, and the relative efficiency of different methods of using democratic 
processes in decision-making. 

In appraising the efficiency of the different methods whereby democratic 
processes are put to work, fundamental problems in social life and organization 
will arise. Democratic methods involve a free expression of opinion, although 
this does not necessarily exclude leadership in one form or another. Similarly, 
although Fundamental Education is concerned with encouraging people to 
develop in those directions which they themselves think most desirable, this 
does not exclude the possibility of technically competent advice helping to 
shape such opinions and aspirations by the exposition of practical possibilities. 
Evaluation might, therefore, be concerned with the part played in the 
development process by leadership capable of bringing the democratic process 
into operation and of guiding the discussion and decisions which it involves. 

Problems which arise in Fundamental Education which might usefully be 
evaluated may be summarized as: 

1. Evaluation of the efficiency with which problems and subjects have been 
chosen and of the manner in which preliminary canvasses of problems and 
resources have been made. 

2. Evaluation of the relative efficiency of the different methods of releasing 
initiative. 

3. Evaluation of the relative success of different methods of organizing the 
work and of overcoming obstacles. 

4. Evaluation of the extent to which targets have been achieved. 

In (1), (2) and (3), evaluation is a method of checking the efficiency of different 

methods of work, with due attention to human problems. In (1) evaluation 

is a method of providing a record of the degree of success achieved, of the extent 
to which Fundamental Education has resulted in new social and economic 
levels and in an improved pattern of living. 


THE METHOD OF EVALUATION 


The previous section discussed the problems which arise in Fundamental 
Education work and the decisions which as a consequence, have to be made. 
It has been suggested that the primary purpose of evaluation should be to 
assist those concerned with making such decisions. There are also, however, 
other reasons associated with the very purposes of Fundamental Education 
which require that some kind of evaluation process should accompany the 
operation and be a necessary part of it. 

The development of democratic ideas and democratic ways of getting 
things done is implicitly assumed in all Fundamental Education work. It is 
a further assumption that progress will be made only by mobilizing the 
resources inherent but latent in people. It follows that some means of ascert- 
aining available resources and canvassing the needs and problems of people 
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is required, so that appropriate decisions can be made about the most desirable 
and fruitful lines of action. Such a review of resources and problems provides 
in effect the starting point for any process of evaluation. The practice of 
surveying the field and obtaining a full expression of ideas and opinions asa 
preliminary to action ensures that the needs of no individuals or groups are 
overlooked, and that the contribution which all groups can make is taken into 
account in deciding what lines of action are practicable. 

The results of evaluation in the Fundamental Education field go back 
to the people whose activities are appraised and measured and become 
incorporated in their day to day activities. Only if evaluation is thus used can 
it assist the process of development. Unless the people with whom it is concerned 
are able to learn its lessons and to profit from them, then evaluation loses the 
greater part of its value. It follows that the methods used in evaluating 
Fundamental Education should be capable of producing results which can 
help the people themselves to consider objectively the work of their own 
hands. 

In theearly stages evaluation may have to be done by those who are technically 
competent in social study. Sooner or later, however, those whose activities 
are being evaluated will themselves want to evaluate. And this is very desirable. 
If people are to become conscious of the resources at their disposal and acquire 
the skill to make rational decisions about the use of these resources, then the 
means of appraisal which evaluation techniques put into their hands can, in 
the long run, be of great help. This is true even at a simple level of activity. 

Studies of the manner of living of technically underdeveloped people have 
thus far been made mainly by social scientists. The techniques used are 
frequently detailed, laborious, and time-consuming. Many studies do not reach 
report stage until many years after material is collected in the field. It is 
obvious that many such methods are not well suited to the problems which 
arise in the day to day work of Fundamental Education. 

None the less the social scientist has an important role in evaluation. First, 
he must make available simple techniques which facilitate decision making. 
As in many fields, the development of a technique may demand extensive 
scientific training, whereas its application may not. Second, having made 
the necessary techniques available he must foster their use at the local level 
by the people themselves. 

The simplicity of the techniques used in evaluation is an important considera- 
tion. It may be argued that direct and simple methods of inquiry are not 
likely to produce valid information either about mental processes or human 
behaviour. This argument is based in part on the experience of anthropologists, 
who are generally not natives of the areas they investigate, who therefore 
require some time to appraise the ways of living and thinking of the peoples, 
and who are not concerned with changing the situation under study. In 
Fundamental Education, however, the concern is with change by a process of 
self-help and self-understanding. Leadership in such work is frequently local 
leadership, or quickly becomes so. The active participation of local populations 
is a substantial factor in the work, and it is this fact which makes necessary 
the use of fairly simple and direct techniques of evaluation. 

However practical and useful such direct and simple methods might be 
for collecting data, some of the evaluation problems suggested in the previous 





section are very complicated. Is it really possible to throw light on the extent 
to which democratic methods are accepted and used with the aid of simple 
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and direct techniques? Can the processes for selecting or encouraging the 
emergence of a local leadership be appraised with such methods? It would 
be naive to assert that these are simple problems, or that all their implications 
can be apprehended easily. However, it will be shown in the next section that 
a contribution can be made to decisions by limited methods and that, according 
to research by academic social scientists, relatively simple methods, when 
correctly understood, can be used for such puposes. 


The Application of Evaluation Techniques 


Let us now consider some illustrations of the use of simple data in the evaluation 
of projects. Some development projects take place on a national scale and 
involve resources which are deployed on a very wide basis. The leading 
example here is the Indian Community Development Project. There is an 
obvious need for the administrators of this scheme to have some broad overall 
results of progress. The first evaluation report on the Indian Community 
Project! gives much material of this sort. Table 1 shows how an overall picture 
is provided of the resources used and the results obtained (for the Mandya 
project in the State of Mysore). 


TABLE 1. Budget (figures in thousands of rupees) 

















Budget Expenditure 
Items of expenditure pete - sl pars incurred ~~ 
the Project Sok ceases tor tesa from Oct. 1952 (5) to (2) 
period to Sept. 1953 
(x) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Project headquarters 252 63.2 72.6 65.6 26.0 
Agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and demonstra- 
tion equipment 12 12? 13.4 1.2 10.0 
Irrigation — — -— -- — 
Education 10 2 3.6 0.5 5.0 
Communications, petrol 35 7 12 3.6 10.1 
Workshop equipment II 3.8 5.6 — _- 
Housing (repairs) 20 20 15.8 0.2 1.0 
Others 55 II 22 = — 
Total 395 119 145 aE % 18.0 


1. This includes the amount lapsed during the first year (August 1952 to March 1953) and fresh allotment for 
the second year (April 1953 to March 1954). 
2. These are yearly grants sanctioned for all the years. 





Commenting on the budget table, the Evaluation Centre points out that the 
financial resources allocated have been much under-spent. In the report many 
explanations are given for this under-spending, but these—such as inadequate 
previous planning—are in general terms failure to make operational decisions 
at lower levels, and lack of relationship between the plans reflected in the 
budget and the realities of local circumstances. The figures in the budget table 
give some measure of the gross result in the ‘project area’ of all these factors: 


1. Evaluation Report on First Year's Working of Community Projects. Government of India Planning Commission, 
Programme Evaluation Organization, August 1954. 
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they do not permit conclusions on the contribution made to these overall 
results by each of the different factors. 

There is no doubt that such material as is presented in tables of this kind is 
necessary for any overall view of the flow of work on both large and small 
scale projects. The conclusions which can be drawn from such tables are 
however, limited, and comparisons between regions or localities may be 
misleading because the figures quoted are the result of many factors, some of 
which may be acting in contrary directions. Gross overall figures therefore do 
not help much with decisions, which depend upon informed judgment of 
how particular methods are working. For operational purposes more detailed 
information is needed to supplement gross statistics. The Indian Community 
Projects administration has shown its awareness of this by setting up, 
throughout the vast area covered by the projects, evaluation centres whose 
purpose is to study progress and operational efficiency. Some of the results of 
these detailed Indian studies will be quoted later. The contrast between 
gross results and material collected to provide a basis for judgment on method 
is brought out by a comparison between the results just given and those 
quoted below. 

In 1947 the Ministry of Public Health of the Egyptian Government asked 
the International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation! to make an 
evaluation of the status of Egyptian villages and their populations in terms of 
health and environmental sanitation. The objective of the study was to define 
the rural health and sanitary problem, to develop a programme for improving 
rural health and sanitation, and todetermine the effectiveness of these measures. 


TABLE 2. Sanitary Score of Houses by Components 





Average score of houses by villages 








Maximum 
Component score for Aghour Aghour 
component Sindbis Quaranfil Barada El El 
Sughra Kubra 
Space around house II 1.4 2.2 1.8 2.4 1.7 
Approach to house 1.5 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.6 
Type of building material 
and condition of build- 
ing 8 1.3 1.6 1.9 2.1 2.9 
Cleanliness 6 0.4 1.7 1.2 0.3 1.0 
Overcrowding 8 1.9 1.6 1.9 1.8 2.7 
Ventilation and lighting 15 2.9 0.8 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Kitchen facilities 13 1.9 FY 2.0 2.7 1.6 
Bathing and washing 
facilities 4 0.1 — 1.9 0.2 
Garbage and refuse dis- 
posal facilities 3 —_— 0.9 — — O.1 
Latrines 13 2.5 1.3 1.5 1.6 2.6 
Water supply 22 6.6 6.0 7.6 7.4 7.9 
Animal facilities 4 0.8 1.3 0.5 0.6 1.0 
All components 106.5 19.8 19.1 21.0 21.8 23.8 





1. ‘An Evaluation of Health and Sanitation in Egyptian Villages’, Weir, Wasif, Hassan Salah el Din Moh Kader, 
Journal of the Egyptian Public Health Association, 1952. 
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The village of Sindbis was the centre of these activities and several other 
neighbouring villages were used as controls. Some of the results are given 
below. Information relative to the state of environmental sanitation was 
brought together on a system devised by B. R. Dyer. Sanitary inspectors 
visited houses and recorded whether or not certain sanitary facilities were 
available and what was the position with regard to factors suchas overcrowding, 
lighting and ventilation. An adequate requirement was established to which 
an arbitrary score was allocated. 

Table 2 shows the position as regards a number of factors and also gives 
an overall assessment. The system of scoring is related to the realities of the 
local situation and also to a maximum score setting the desired target. Sucha 
system can be used to show changes over a period of time. 


TABLE 3. Comparison of Sanitary Score Before and After Sanitary Programme 











Average Degree Average score Average 

sanitary of sanitation for water score for 

Villages score % supply latrines 
1948 1951 1948 1951 1948 195! 1948 1951 
Sindbis 19.8 46.1 18.6 43.3 6.6 16.3 2.5 6.7 
Quaranfil 19.1 44.9 18.0 42.2 6.0 15-3 1.3 7.6 
Barada 21.0 41.1 20.0 38.6 7.6 15.3 1.5 7.2 
Aghour El Sughra 21.8 31.1 20.4 29.2 7.4 15.2 1.6 2.8 
Aghour El Kubra 23.8 25.3 22.3 23.8 7.9 5.9 2.6 2.9 





In Table 3 comparisons are made in the chosen village and in the control 
village over a period of time. The report comments that the improvement in 
the average score is due largely to the provision of water supplies and latrines. 
In spite of these improvements, the score still remains at a low level. Such 
material, obtained for a selected number of areas or villages in any region 
where a Fundamental Education programme is going forward, can provide 
the basis for generalizations on a problem which otherwise might seem too 
complex for accurate measurement. 

A difficulty with figures produced over wide areas, in some countries where 
local registration facilities are not highly developed, is illustrated in Table 4. 


TaBLe 4. Accuracy of Infant Death Reporting in the Five Villages during 1950 





Actual deaths Deaths under 1 





bad under 1 year ear reported to Degree of 
° of poh anh Bene under-reporting 
% 
Sindbis 23 * ad 
Quaranfil 24 aes 
Barada 60 26 a 
Aghour El Sughra 36 jah i 
Aghour El Kubra 95 24 as 
All villages 238 84 ip 





The investigators were able to check the extent to which deaths of children 
under one year of age had actually been reported. This table shows how 
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misleading comparisons can be if statistics which result from a badly developed 
reporting system are used. 

Table 5 gives detailed material bearing on literacy which was collected 
in a special study made in the Philippines.1 The inquiry was designed to 
answer the question: ‘How literate must a person be to be able to discharge 
efficiently his obligations and exercise wisely his rights as a citizen?’ 


TABLE 5. Results of the Functional Literacy Tests given to Adults of average Ability, 
a5, to 35 Years of Age, who had left School on or before June 1938 











Reading Arithmetic Writing Language 
Highest 73% or 83% or 70% or 80% or Good Good 
grade completed before 
leaving school higher on higher on higher on higher on or or 
the test the test the test the test fair fair 
% % % % % % 
II 12.8 6.7 13.5 5.6 39.6 20.9 
III 33.1 18.9 23.4 15.0 59-7 35.0 
English version ) IV 46.1 31.2 36.3 24.7 77 52.0 
Vv 62.1 42.4 47-4 33-9 76.8 64.2 
VI 78.0 62.2 67.2 51.0 89.0 80.6 
VII 87.1 70.2 75.5 63.9 89.8 85.7 
(II 27.5 21.6 17.7 12.9 47.0 34.8 
III 39-9 24.5 33-7 22.0 61.0 47.8 
Vernacular IV 57:3 38.1 38.2 20.9 72.6 65.8 
version V 63.3 40.4 50.1 33-3 80.5 74-9 
VI 74.8 56.0 65.5 45-3 85.6 80.6 
VII 89.6 74.6 77.8 62.2 91.2 89.3 


Table 5 reads as follows: 12.8 per cent of the adults who finished Grade II and had left school 15 years ago were 
able to answer correctly at least 73 per cent of the questions in the reading test. The other entries of the table 
may be read similarly. 





The practical conclusions which can be drawn from this kind of material 
is of obvious use to educational administrators. If it is decided that 73 per cent 
efficiency as measured by the reading test should be acquired and retained 
at least 15 years by adults, then nearly four-fifths of them will need to reach the 
sixth grade. 

This material was collected through a special study made for the purpose, 
but a criterion of adequacy which did not need highly skilied technicians had 
been applied. It was applied to material collected by local investigators. Gross 
literacy figures by themselves give a picture which is interpreted according to 
the reader’s own personal ideas of adequate levels of literacy, but the additional 
information presented in the table and collected locally makes it possible to 
form judgments on the extent to which the level of literacy achieved is adequate 
for day to day living activities. The information was, therefore, transformed 
from a statistical exercise into something of operational utility. From such 
material it is possible to estimate what further efforts are needed if all the 
population is to be capable of that degree of literacy which in the local estima- 
tion can be considered adequate. 


1 ‘A study on Functional Literacy for Citizenship in the Philippines’, Gerardo Flores, Fundamental Education, 
vol. II, no. 3, 1950. 
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These are examples drawn from limited fields. They are given here only 
to show how fairly simple data, which can be collected on a local basis, can 
be used to throw light on and to help in the interpretation of gross statistics, 
Such material which is superficially, of local interest only can be used to make 
decisions in broad fields of interest, provided it rests on an objective basis and 
is assembled in an appropriate manner. 


The Measurement of Levels of Living 


In 1952 the Economic and Social Council of the UN asked for expert consider- 
ation to be given to ‘methods of defining and measuring standards of living and 
changes therein in the various countries’. The committee which went into the 
question reported! that there was no single indicator which could be used for 
international comparisons, since different national social and economic 
contexts would invalidate comparison. Their report says ‘An adequate overall 
picture of levels of living would not be attainable except through a very 
considerable expansion of studies at the level of family living—that is, studies 
of actual conditions of life as directly observed and recorded in surveys’, 
Although income in a subsistence economy is not measured in terms of 
money, it can be measured in terms of quantities of commodities produced, 
and expenditure can be measured in terms of quantities consumed or used in 
daily living activities. The income and expenditure section of a family-living 
study in an undeveloped area differs in content from household budgetary 
inquiries in more technically developed money economies, although the broad 
objective remains the same; namely, to give some measure of the changes in 
the resources accruing to the household and in the distribution of those 
resources. Perhaps the main elements requiring study in an assessment of the 
‘level of living’ in underdeveloped areas are nutrition, housing, and health. 
In complex communities nutrition involves many commodities, and the 
appraisal of nutritional adequacy is complicated and involves detailed records. 
Where food resources are limited and less varied the data needed are much 
simpler. An example from a report? referred to earlier is given in Table 6. 


Taste 6. Dietary Status of 1071 Sindbis Families in 1948 





| e % of 
Type of Diet Families total families 





Minimum (bread and cheese) . . . . «  . 13I 12 
Minimum plus milk and fresh vegetables occasionally. 600 56 
Minimum plus milk, fresh vegetables, and meat occa- 

sionally. ; : ‘ ‘ : : : : 271 25 
Fresh vegetables and meat regularly . . . . . 69 6 





The accurate measurements of the incidence of illness is a highly technical 
operation requiring medical knowledge and statistical competence not often 
available in areas where Fundamental Education is carried on. There is a 


1. Report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living. UN. E/CN.3/179. United 


Nations, March 1954. 
2. ‘An Evaluation of Health and Sanitation in Egyptian Villages’, Weir, Wasif, Hassan Salah el Din Mob 


Kader, Journal of the Egyptian Public Health Association, 1952. 
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place for simple and limited measures of illness and of the results of preventive 
measures. In the report of the Sindbis study some measures are given resulting 
from detailed inquiries made by skilled health workers and scientists. But the 
measures used to build up the indices of change in this report are relatively 
simple. In many technically developed countries, simple and direct measures 
of the prevalence of different illnesses have in recent years been based on 
information given directly by members of the population to field workers 
who had no medical training. The Survey of Sickness made in Britain for many 
years by the Government Social Survey used such a method. That study has 
been followed by comparable work in Canada and in Denmark which, to 
some extent, has improved on the experience gained in Britain. A recent 
official committee! in Britain commented on such work: 

‘The main uses of the general survey are to obtain as complete a picture as 
possible of morbidity in a given period and to indicate the extent to which 
other sources, e.g. absence records, general practitioners’ records or hospital 
records, fall short of providing a complete picture. These uses of the survey 
method may, however, be limited by the degree of confidence which can be 
attached to the diagnoses reported by the persons interviewed and by subjec- 
tive factors which may influence their reporting. It is, nevertheless, possible to 
collect information in a general survey which would provide the data for 
calculating any of the rates defined in this Report’. 

The Cornell Medical Index,? which is based on information obtained by a 
similar method, has been used for medical research purposes in the United 
States. It may be possible to provide simple lists of recognizable symptoms 
which provide indications, in limited areas, of the major medical needs of a 
population, and which can be used over a period of time to show changes in 
the prevalence of different ailments or illnesses. The Survey of Sickness was 
used to show changes in the use made of available medical attention in Britain 
before and after the introduction of the National Health Service. 

In a study by Loomis‘ in three rural communities in Peru a record is given 
of simple information relevant to preventive medical measures (Table 7). 

These examples show how fairly direct measures may be made of three 
fundamental components of any assessment of ‘levels of living’ nutrition, 
housing and health. Such methods can be applied locally, as they have been 
in the studies quoted. Repeated over a period of time, they reveal some of the 
effects of Fundamental Education. Where the measures used cover several 
different items, then comparison over a period of time would show whether 
improvement was general or restricted to some items only. General surveys 
of this nature show whether particular campaigns or actions result in any 
positive gain or merely in a shift of energy from one field to another as, for 
example, from food producing activities to housing activities. The results of 
this kind of survey can be transmitted to the population in question. Indeed, 
the survey itself and a discussion of the results might well be part of the pre- 
liminary survey of a local situation. 


1, General Register Office, Studies on Medical and Population Subjects: no. 8. Measurement of Morbidity. HMSO, 


1954. 
2. Brodman, Erdman, Lorge and Wolff, ‘The Cornell Medical Index’, J. American Medical Asso., 1949, p. 140; 


1951, p. 145; and 1952, p. 149. 
3. Quarterly Return of Registrar General for England and Wales. General Register Office, HMSO. Quarter ended 


31 March 1949. 
4. Charles P. Loomis, The Nature of Rural Social Systems in Studies in Applied and Theoretical Social Science. 


Michigan State College Press, 1950. 
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TABLE 7. Percentage of Families in each Socio-Economic Class Reporting Selected 
Cultural Practices by Community 





Juanjui Tingo Maria 





Boil drinking water 
High 
Medium 
Low 


All families 





Mosquito nets 
High 
Medium 
Low 


All families 





Toilet 
High 
Medium 
Low 


All families 





Two or more persons per room 
High 
Medium 
Low 


All families 





Sleep on ground 
High 
Medium 
Low 


All families 








Walk barefoot 
High 
Medium 
Low 


All families 











Opinion and Attitude Study 


Adequate evaluation can rarely be made in the field of Fundamental Education 
without appropriate study of the states of mind of the people involved. 

In the preliminary canvas of problems and resources, what the people 
say, and the emphasis with which they make their views known, are vital con- 
siderations. In the organization of projects, and during the many struggles 
with obstacles both material and human, what people say, what they think, 
and how they think, is in many cases the core of the problem and also the key 
to its solution. Leadership in a small group consists in part in the ability to 
listen and to crystallize views in a form agreeable to the majority. In the 
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measurement of achievement some attention must be paid to the degree of 
satisfaction felt and expressed by the local population. In many cases this 
may provide a more direct measure of what has been done than physical 
records alone, because it is on the basis of a conviction in the people that 
something has been achieved and that their own efforts have achieved it, 
that the real hope for continuing development is founded. 

In India opinion studies have been used in association with Fundamental 
Education work, and a recent report! presents results of these studies which 
are of great importance. The inquiry was conducted by the Programme 
Evaluation Organization working with the Community Development Pro- 
jects. It was started at an early stage in the programme, covered 16 villages, 
and was carried out by officers of the evaluation organization. 

Since this was the first study made, it was to be expected that difficulties 
would emerge in the application of methods. The report says: ‘It is realized 
that these difficulties and limitations existed and the answers to the questions 
are affected by them to some extent. But in spite of these, the results of this 
survey bring out certain major trends which, it is felt, are very significant as 
they give a revealing insight into the working of the development programme. 
Also, it is clear from the results that in spite of the difficulties mentioned above, 
the villagers have shown a willingness and capacity to speak out for themselves 
and to indicate clearly what they know or do not know about the project, its 
staff, its programmes and its benefits. It will also be seen that when these 
very respondents were further asked about their needs and problems and what 
they considered good for their village, many of them spoke frankly and men- 
tioned things which they really wanted, even though some of the replies might 
not be agreeable to the more influential people of the village or the authorities.’ 

Villagers were asked how they heard that the Community Project was being 
started in their area and if they knew the members of the staff working in 
their areas. The report shows that there was a marked variation in this respect 
between different villages. Whereas on an average 68 per cent of the villagers 
had heard about the project covering their own area, 32 per cent or nearly 
one-third of the total had not, and in one village as many as 85 per cent had not 
heard. It is pointed out that it might be quite possible for villagers to participate 
in a project without knowing that it existed and in one area 15 per cent only 
of the villagers had heard about the project but 39 per cent knew the Village 
Level Worker. The report comments that these results ‘at first sight appear 
disturbing. The findings bring out how much further effort is necessary for 
creating even an adequate understanding of the programme amongst the rural 
population’. The programme was much better known amongst cultivators 
(ie. small farmers) than amongst agricultural labourers and non-agricultur- 
alists. The reason for this is that cultivators were much more directly benefited 
by the programme and its benefits were much more directly visible to them. 

In an interesting series of questions villagers were asked what they thought 
the project was trying to accomplish; and which activities they thought most 
important for the benefit of themselves and their own families. Table 8 
compares the answers given: 

The report comments that such ‘a comparison of what people feel the project 
has been trying to accomplish and what they regard as their primary needs is 


1. Community Projects—First Reactions. Government of India Planning Commission, Programme Evaluation 
Organization, August 1954. 
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TasLe 8. Statement Comparing Project Activities with Activities Considered 
Important by Respondents 





Respondents reporting 





What project is Most important Most important 
trying to need of need of 
accomplish village respondents 


Programme 


No. % No. % No. b 





ry 
° 
a 


Improved agricultural practices 386 240 209 
Improved seed 237 4 3 21 
Manure/fertilizers 161 44 
Compost pits 140 I 
Irrigation 267 
Communications 

Veterinary aid 

Medical facilities 

Sanitation 

Education 73 
Cottage/employment industries 60 
Loans 20 
Co-operative societies 28 
Land allotment/land reform — 


| osen | eyo 


46 
45 
105 
72 
14 
153 


Total number of respondents reporting 1 159 I 215 I 235 


lL ome Mono | AB lan 
n= Hof -p wo 


— 





interesting because it throws light on how far the project is meeting the felt 
needs of the villagers’. 

This study is of importance because it applies direct opinion research 
techniques to many of the basic problems involved in development work. 
It shows how both the village level workers and the executive officer can as- 
certain, in some measure, the degree to which their activities and their purposes 
are known locally. As important, perhaps, is the demonstration of how mea- 
surement can be made of the extent to which such schemes are accepted as 
desirable and related to the felt needs of the local population. 

The Indian report comments: ‘To be realistic, targets must result from a 
process of observation, discussion and common agreement. The growing 
contact between project staff and villagers is making a more realistic formu- 
lation of targets feasible. . . . In all schemes of Community Development the 
participation of the people is a vital factor. It is only the people who can say 
for themselves what participation they can offer. The (Development) Officers 
on their side know what they can make available. Firm targets of priorities and 
quantities can be built up only by bringing the two participants together 
in a common effort.’ 

It appears from these extracts from the Indian Reports that the kind of 
opinion study illustrated here provides the village level workers not only with 
a means of canvassing local needs, but also of drawing out possible local 
resources. They make it possible also for the Executive Officer to check on the 
efficiency and the realism with which local schemes have been drawn up. 
Repeated over a period of time, such studies can show whether, as Develop- 
ment Work proceeds, mental horizons are extending, and how local satis- 
faction is growing. Opinion study along these lines is obviously one essential 
element in the evaluation process. 
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‘Windows on the World’ 


If Fundamental Education is a process of initiating self development and 
self organization, then the processes whereby the desire to change is encouraged 
are of critical importance. There is no general body of doctrine about these 
processes. Further, as is inevitable with any aspects of human development, 
initiative may come from many different sources. 

It has been suggested previously that the preliminary canvass of existing 
needs, problems, and resources, may in itself provide such initiative. Indeed, 
in Puerto Rico such preliminary discussions and community consultation are 
used precisely for this purpose. One of the main functions of the village- 
level leadership in that country is the organization of discussions in order 
to inspire the desire for joint action. In other areas more direct means are taken 
to encourage the development of a desire for change. Villagers are given 
descriptions of what has been happening elsewhere, and of the changes which 
people like themselves have been making in their lives in other areas. This 
process, which might be called ‘Opening windows on to the world’, has been 
widely used in British territories. Exhibitions, films, and other means for the 
communication of ideas have been employed for these purposes. So far no 
analytical account of the results achieved by these methods has been published. 

Similar techniques were widely used during the war years as part of the 
education and training programmes of military organizations. Amongst the 
studies which have been published, one report! deals with the use of such 
media by the United States military authorities. Some simple uses of such 
techniques for civilian purposes may be quoted from work carried out by the 
Government Social Survey in Britain. 

A film had been made which demonstrated how incapacitated men and 
women were heiped to live normal lives by the provision of artificial limbs, 
accompanied by suitable training. It was intended to exhibit this film in 
commercial cinemas in order to build up understanding of the national efforts 


‘being made to help disabled people. Cinema proprietors, however, were 


dubious. They claimed that the exhibition of such a film would be widely 
resented by the public attending commerciai cinemas, and urged that the 
film would adversely affect recruitment and make people apprehensive about 
the effects of military service. On the other hand, it was obviously in the 
national interest that there should be understanding of the purpose for which 
public funds were expended in this connexion. How was this issue to be 
resolved? 

A small group of cinemas was selected where owners were willing as an 
experiment to show the film once. Comparable cinemas were chosen as a 
control. The film was shown, and members of the audience in cinemas where 
the film was shown, and in the parallel group where the film was not shown, 
were questioned about the film. Clearly this is not an issue on which direct 
evidence could be had but information was obtained? which gave an indirect 
reflection of the impact of the film. In Tables 9, 10 and 11, the response of 
audiences who had seen the film and those who had not been exposed to it 
were compared. 

It will be seen that the people who had been exposed to the film were more 


1. Experiments on Mass Communication, Horland, Lumsdaine and Sheffield. Volume III of the Studies in Social 
Psychology in World War II. 
2, Audience Reaction to the film ‘The Undefeated’. Social Survey Report, no. 164. 
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inclined to say that a man on active service was ‘likely’ to be disabled. The 
film obviously helped to produce an increased awareness that disablement 
was a possible consequence of military service. In this sense this film made no 
attempt to gloss over harsh realities. And yet the conclusions which might 
have been drawn, in a superficial way, from such a result did not follow. 

The assessment by the public of the effects of the film was very different 
from those of the cinema proprietors. 

The exposed audience were, if anything, slightly more prone to think that 
the film would not have adverse effects than those who had not seen the film, 
Those who had seen the film were asked if they thought it should be shown 
more widely: go per cent thought that it should. Asked if there were any parts 


TABLE g. Would you say a man on active service is very likely to be disabled (like 
the men in the film were), or do you think it is rather unlikely? 





Exposed audiences Unexposed audiences 





eam A (eo as a td es ee ae eS 56 
PORUKEIN SS Sect te. gp ees. Med, rns 8 
No answer; it depends. . . . . . 35 
Dartecemm . 6 se % — “% I 
RRC Aout sie asin) Pee me 161 





TaBLe 10. Do you think the fear of disablement prevents many people from volun- 
teering for the Services? 





Exposed audiences Unexposed audiences 





% 


No; No, I don’t think so. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 69 
No, with qualifications. a, eae felon a 2 
CO ge Se ae ae ee ee” 15 
Don’t know; no answer . . . . . 14 
mmnecscemin sk 14 
eC Ue a Sas ee ea 160 





TABLE 11. Supposing someone were thinking of volunteering for one of the Services, do 
you think it’s likely that he’d change his mind, and not volunteer after all because of 
what he had seen in ‘The Undefeated’ (because of seeing a film about disabled 
ex-servicemen)? 





Exposed audiences Unexposed audiences 





% 


| ae ee a a OR eee 60 
No, with qualifications. es We 
BBW ic: 5 aoe sow adel tev bcos, Wate foi tiieenls 
Might have some effect; might affect some 
Broek. ss ote 


Don’t know; it depends. 
Didn’t see film ; 
Sample 
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of the film they particularly disliked, 80 per cent could not think of anything. 
This simple example of a fairly direct questioning technique shows one 
means whereby local audiences can directly appraise the effects of a film 
related to an issue of public importance. The example may seem remote from 
the subject matter of films used in the course of Fundamental Education 
work, but this is not really the case. Essentially the point of films used for such 
purposes is to suggest that others are doing something which is worth doing. 
The response of a local public to such a film will depend on its own estimation 
of the logic and appropriateness of the measures illustrated by the film. 


Leadership, Democracy and Training 


In parliamentary forms of democracy leaders are elected to office after public 
campaigning but once in office rely heavily on officials, permanent or semi- 
permanent, for day to day contact with public needs and services. In the 
emergent democracy of societies where Fundamental Education is taking 
place leadership is much more personal. 

During the war much research! was done on the selection of individuals 
for leadership within the military organization—so as to ascertain personal 
traits involved in the efficient performance of military duties and to design 
tests to show whether individuals had such traits. Efficient recruitement of 
village level workers or members of teams will require a similar process, whether 
it is applied consciously or unconsciously. A local community will apply 
such principles in its own choice of leaders, even if in an unorganized way. 
The executive officer selecting potential local leadership for training should 
find it more profitable to establish an objective basis for recruitment. This 
would come from experience of the potential leaders gained during the early 
stages of recruitment. Such work, and the work of training schools, is experi- 
mental. The efficiency of the trainee on the job after training must be measured 
very largely in terms of the success with which the village level worker arouses 
the interest and gains the co-operation of villagers. It has already been shown 
that methods are available for evaluating these factors. If the practical results 
of leadership training can thus be assessed, then a criterion is available for 
demonstrating what kinds of recruit and what kind of training are most 
likely to be successful. Such processes have been applied to other training 
work, 

In his inquiry? into the working of the Borstal system used in Britain for 
handling juvenile delinquents Wilkins obtained relatively simple information 
from the records of several hundred Borstal cases. These data related to such 
matters as: length of stay in first job, age when first convicted, parents’ occu- 
pation and so on. He applied statistical techniques to the analysis of these data 
and was able to demonstrate the possibility of predicting which boys coming 
up for Borstal treatment for the first time were likely to come back a second or 
more times. Although his statistical analysis was complicated, he produced 
a simple formula which could be operated by anybody and which provided 
a working instrument of use to those whose duties involve them in trying to 


1. Vernon and Parry, Personal Selection in the British Forces, University of London Press, 1949. Assessment 
of Men, The O.S.S. Assessment Staff, Rinehart, New York, 1948. 

2. L. T. Wilkins, Government Social Survey. Studies in the Causes of Deling y and Treat t of Offenders. 
Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training. HMSO, Autumn 1954. 
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judge what forms of treatment were suitable for what boys. Clearly when boys 
were not likely to benefit from Borstal treatment, it would be better to give 
some other kind of treatment. The formula he produced was thus a weapon 
for improving the efficiency of those who had to decide what to do with 
these boys. 

A similar analysis of the characteristics and aptitudes of village level workers 
or local leaders associated with success in village work, would produce similar 
concrete evidence on which a recruitment policy could be based. 

Similar aids to efficiency could be worked out if relatively simple data were 
collected and processed by research workers with an eye to practical decision- 
making. The village level worker who introduces a new agricultural implement 
to his local community need not be the inventor of the implement nor an 
expert in metallurgy. It is enough if he knows how the instrument can be 
used in local circumstances. Methods of analysing human experience can yield 
results which can be used in the same kind of way to improve understanding 
of social organization and to provide an objective basis for its evaluation. 

Lippitt has discussed the organization and achievement of training schools 
for workers in the field of community relations.! He presents results of studies 
of the work done at these schools, based on material collected by people 
participating in the discussions and debates which provide the main method of 
teaching in such schools. The observations on which he bases his conclusions 
are simple and direct, although his interpretation of the results is subtle and 
far-reaching. 

He compares results in three groups of participants in a training school, 
each under the guidance of a different discussion leader. He shows how the 
activities in such a discussion group can be analysed. 


TABLE 12. Types of Social Interaction in the Total Trainee Participation Patterns 
of the Group Meetings 





Benne group Bradford group Lippitt group 





% 


Suggestions for agenda 2 
Contributions ideas, information 67 
Asks for ideas, information 15 
Agrees with, praises fellow member 9 
Criticizes, disagrees with fellow member 8 


Total 158 14! 








Table 12 shows how the proceedings in the different groups varies according 
to the person who is leading the discussion. Table 13 shows the contribution 
made to the work of the group by the leader of the discussion. 

Tables 12 and 13 show how material can be collected on the work of members 
of training schools, from which conclusions can be drawn about the way they 
are shaping and the contribution they make in a situation very similar to that 
in many phases of Fundamental Education work. It is not suggested that for 
operational purposes the record needs to be very detailed but this kind of 
systematic analysis, in terms of direct observation of what goes on in groups, 


1. Lippitt, Training in Community Relations. Harper and Bros. New York, 1949. 
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TaBLE 13. Leader Role in Group Meeting 





% of total time units 





Bradford Lippitt 





Starting and co-ordinating group discussion 
Caretaker of group routines 

Serving as an expert, giving information 
Demonstration by taking role in sociodrama 
Mediator in group conflict 

Leader present but on sidelines 

Leader absent, group member as leader 


Total 


% 











can make the appraisal of leadership qualities much more objective and 
dependable than intuitive judgments which are influenced, or likely to be 


influenced, by personality factors. 


Lippitt took his study beyond the stage of examining what happened during 
the training classes. After the training course was completed and some months 
had elapsed, he sought further information about the effect of the training, 
chiefly in the local communities to which the trainees had now returned. He 
obtained information from the trainees, and from other members of the 


TABLE 14. Reported Main Effects of Training Workshop on Participants 





Type of Effect 


% of trainees from whom 
effect is reported 





Observations 
by community 
observers: (62 
reports on 33 
trainees) 


Self-observations 
by 34 trainees 





Broadened view of the problem and own role in 
working on it 

Motivation to become more active 

General inspiration, stimulation 

Acquisition and use of specific human relations skills 

Better action strategy and group leadership ability 
in solving problems 

How to get others involved more effectively 

Encouraged as to possibility of progress on inter- 
group problems 

Contact with others having common interests in the 
problems 

Established contacts with persons available for 
future help 

New confidence in own abilities 

Use of workshop experience as a basis of personal 
authority in relations with co-workers 

Changes in personal prejudices 

Workshop as demonstration of better way of life 
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community in a position to observe the work of the trainees and to relate 
that work to the needs of the local situation. 

Table 14 compares what the trainees themselves thought were the main 
effects of the training with views on the same subject by other observers in the 
community. This table shows that trainees do not always appraise themselves 
and their activities in the same way as do members of the community with 
whom they are working. It would seem important to have techniques available 
for evaluating trainees and their work from the viewpoint of the local 
community. 

An interesting reflection of the effect of training on trainees is given in 


Table 15. 


TABLE 15. Looking Ahead 





Amount of goal A year from now In ro years 


progress expected Pre-workshop * Post-workshop ? Pre-workshop ! Post-workshop # 








% % 


A lot of progress 15 14 

Some progress, steady, slow 31 21 

A little progress 12 17 

No progress, no change 20 

Will get worse 6 

Conditional response I 45 

Don’t know, can’t guess 15 3 
100 





I. 32 delegates. 
2. 35 delegates. 





It might be expected that after the successful completion of the training 
course trainees would be rather optimistic about their future progress. Table 15 
shows, however, that one of the results of the training course in this study 
was to increase the realism with which trainees approached their future tasks. 
Fundamental Education is sometimes very long in coming to fruition. Patience 
is of outstanding importance in local leadership, and anything training schemes 
can do to inculcate this frame of mind will be beneficial. 


Concluding Observations 


This paper is based on the assumption that the purpose of evaluation is to 
assist in the operations which are collectively described as Fundamental 
Education and to provide an objective basis for some of the many decisions 
which such work involves. Evaluation has therefore been regarded as a way 
of helping to achieve operational efficiency. Because of this, stress has been 
laid throughout on methods which are simpler and more limited than those 
generally employed in social science inquiries. 

It has been argued that since the purpose of evaluation is different from 
the purpose of academic social research, then the appropriate methods are 
different. Chiefly they should be different in the sense that they should be 
limited and simple in operation, since the day to day work of Fundamental 
Education involves many simple actions and many limited decisions. There 
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are, however, other reasons why it has been argued that evaluation techniques 
in this field of work should be simple and direct. Sooner or later the results 
of evaluating Fundamental Education have to be reflected in a change in 
procedures and a change in ways of working with people. It is of the essence of 
Fundamental Education that public understanding should grow with the 
work as an essential accompaniment of it. 

The results of an evaluation of such work should therefore be comprehensible 
to those who are affected by it. As people develop and take responsibility for 
the organization of their own social life and developing activities, then it will 
become more and more appropriate that evaluation becomes self-evaluation. 
Simple techniques which can help in such processes of self-appraisal can be 
useful weapons in the process of self-organization and self-understanding. 
And so throughout this paper stress has been laid on methods which can be 
applied simply and directly, in which the co-operation of local people can be 
gained and the results of which can be readily understood. 

It would be naive to assume that all the problems which arise in the course 
of Fundamental Education can be satisfactorily investigated by such means. 
There are problems of long-term social development which require study by 
other methods. The work of anthropologists and sociologists in this field will 
continue to be as important in the future as it has been in the past. 

It was suggested at the beginning of this paper that one of the present charac- 
teristics of Fundamental Education was the apparent lack of connexion 
between industrial development or plantation development in technically 
underdeveloped areas and some of the purposes of Fundamental Education. 
If Fundamental Education is a process of initiating development, then it is 
relevant to ask, ‘what type of developed community are we attempting to 
create?’. It may be that this is a question which can only be answered—in 
due course—by the people of the countries involved. It is, however, a question 
which must remain in the minds of all those engaged in the work. 


EVALUATING MASS MEDIA CAMPAIGNS} 
C. R. Wricut? 


INTRODUCTION 


No one knows better than the information officer the importance of accurately 
evaluating the effects of mass media. Too often he is called upon to report 
on the effects of his communications programme on the strength of bits of 
information culled from fan-mail, unofficial informants, and other fortuitous 
sources. While such material often provides interesting and valuable clues to 
the effects of his programme, it cannot be gauged either as to accuracy or 


importance. Today, in many instances, media evaluation is no longer technically 


1. This may be identified as Publication no. A173 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 
2, The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr. Herbert H. Hyman and Marjorie Fiske for their helpful 
suggestions and criticisms of the manuscript. 
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dependent on such methods. It is now possible to obtain comparatively re. 
liable, objective and accurate information on the effects of media through 
the use of general research techniques developed in the social sciences over 
the past several years. This paper provides a brief, non-technical discussion 
of the application of some of these general research procedures to the special 
problems faced in evaluating mass media campaigns. 

Campaigns may be evaluated from at least three perspectives: effects, 
effectiveness, efficiency. Research on effects usually is concerned with 
determining the campaign’s ultimate influence on the target audience. Has 
the campaign, for example, been successful in changing the audience’s opinions 
or behaviour in the direction intended by the communicator? Studies of 
effectiveness focus rather on the operations of the campaign that lead to ulti- 
mate effects. For instance, how successful has the campaign been in reaching 
the desired audiences and holding their attention? Studies of efficiency involve 
the application of some standards of performance to the campaign, in order 
to determine whether the results warrant the effort and money spent. The | 
present article deals solely with problems in the evaluation of communications 
effects and campaign effectiveness. No attempt is made to establish standards 
of efficiency for campaigns—a problem as yet to be solved.! 

The discussion will begin by distinguishing several possible intended and 
unanticipated effects of campaigns. Then three major research procedures 
for detecting effects will be described, viz., experiments, surveys and panels. 

Next the evaluation of campaign effectiveness will be considered in terms 
of three formal dimensions: audience coverage, audience response and process 
of influence. Methods of research in each of these areas will be described and 
some special problems noted. 

Systematic evaluation of campaigns by means of scientific research tech- 


niques should be of real service to the campaign director in his continual efforts 
to increase communication effectiveness. 


ETERMINING MEDIA EFFECTS 


SPECIFYING INTENDED EFFECTS 


To be useful, media evaluation must take into account the goals of 
the communicator. That is, it must estimate how successful the communica- 
tions are in producing the kinds of effects for which they are intended. Butit 
is not until these intended effects have been specified explicitly that one can 
decide what kinds of information are needed for evaluation. 

For example, if a campaign has as its intended goal an increase in the 
public’s knowledge of the United Nations, the evaluator wants data on how 
much the public’s level of information about UN has changed as a result of 
the campaign. Other possible effects, such as increased employment of 
personnel within the communications industry in the area, or increase in the 
morale of members of community organizations supporting UN while interest- 
ing in themselves, are not relevant to the evaluation. Concern at this point 


. Throughout the paper, the words ‘communication’, ‘campaign’ and ‘programme’ are used interchangeably. It 
is true, of course, that these often represent entirely different forms of mass media stimuli. Wherever there 
is a need to distinguish between them for research purposes this should be clear from the text. Otherwise, to 
avoid monotony, the distinction is ignored. 
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is solely with the intended consequences of the campaign and how well they 
are being achieved. 

While the general goals of a campaign are usually evident from the nature of 
the sponsoring agency, further specification of intended effects is often necessary 
before evaluation can be made. There are four types of effects which are 
commonly expected from mass media programmes. These concern changes 
in the audiences’ level of interest, information, opinions and attitudes, and 
behaviour. These four goals are inter-related and campaigns usually attempt, 
implicitly or explicitly, to achieve several of these effects simultaneously. 

The task of deciding which of these potential effects are to be considered in 
appraising the campaign frequently falls to the evaluator. In making this 
decision he need not limit the study to those effects which the communicator 
felt were primary. Sometimes the analyst may want to extend evaluation to 
areas beyond the primary stated objectives of a given programme in order to 
shed light on the total relevant impact of the programme. An example may 
make this procedure clearer. 

In September 1947 the American Association for the United Nations and 
the United Nations Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, began a six months’ 
intensive communications programme aimed ‘not at influencing opinion, but 
rather at a presentation of facts about the United Nations . . . to demonstrate 
how a whole community may become so intelligently informed on world 
affairs as to be a dynamic force in the creation of an ordered and eventually 
a peaceful world.”! The programme was, in short, to be an informational 
campaign. ‘To distribute information, the communications facilities of the 
community were mobilized—features were run in newspapers and over the 
radio; special pamphlets, signs and posters were prepared and distributed; 
special meetings were held and speeches and sermons were utilized as vehicles 
for the campaign’s message. 

The Cincinnati Plan was regarded as a natural social experiment—to 
develop a model, a dramatic demonstration—of how an entire community 
could become informed on world affairs, through a mass educational campaign. 
Naturally, then, the sponsors of the plan wanted to know how well it worked. 
For this purpose they commissioned the National Opinion Research Centre, 
of the University of Chicago, to evaluate the programme. 

What did the analysts of the NORC look for in their evaiuation of the effects 
of the Cincinnati Plan? On the surface the criteria for evaluation seem evident. 
The intended effect of the programme, expressed as the primary goal, was to 
increase the level of information about the United Nations among the citizens 
of Cincinnati. Whether this intended effect was achieved could be determined 
simply by comparing the amount of information which Cincinnatians had prior 
to and immediately following the campaign. And, in fact, this was one of the 
measures by which NORC evaluated the programme. 

But change in the level of public information was by no means regarded as 
a complete measure of the effects of the plan. As the analysts noted: ‘The 
communication of isolated facts of a highly specific nature is of little importance 
to the larger goals of an information programme.”* 

More important, in the opinion of these evaluators, was any progress toward 


1. From the literature of the Committee on the Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations, cited in Cincinnati Looks 
Again, report no. 37A, National Opinion Research Centre, University of Chicago (mimeographed), p. 1. 

2. Cincinnati Looks at the United Nations, report no. 37, National Opinion Research Centre, University of Chicago 
(mimeographed), p. 18. 
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overcoming the widespread apathy and passivity toward the UN among 
Cincinnatians. Therefore, considerable attention was given to measuring the 
effects of the campaign in terms of its success or failure in changing the public’s 
interest, opinions and support of the United Nations.’ For instance, changes 
in membership in organizations where world affairs were discussed and 
attendance at meetings of such groups were studied in an effort to see if the 
campaign increased active support for UN.? Such ‘secondary’ effects of the 
programme—secondary only in the sense that they were not the foremost 
explicit intentions of the sponsor—may, then, be redefined as important 
effects by the evaluator. 


UNANTICIPATED EFFECTS 


In practice, it sometimes happens that campaigns have favourable or unfavour- 
able unanticipated consequences which bear upon the primary objectives of 
the communicator. 

The most important unanticipated consequences of a campaign may lie 
in the effects which it has upon the communicators themselves. For example, 
a recent evaluation of some mass information campaigns conducted by the 
Mississippi State Board of Health, U.S.A., revealed no apparent effects in 
terms of the explicit goals of the campaigns. Specifically there was no increase 
either in the citizens’ information about venereal diseases or in their readiness 
to volunteer for treatment if they acquired an infection. From all signs the 
campaigns seemed to have failed. But ‘an unanticipated consequence developed 
out of programmes of intensive venereal disease education. . . . Counties 
in which . . . education programmes were conducted reported a larger 
number of new cases of syphilis in the months following these campaigns than 
they had for any comparable reporting period prior to the time these surveys 
had been conducted.’ 

In other words, there was a higher incidence of syphilis reported following 
each mass educational campaign. Why should there be more new cases 
reported in these instances? The analyst goes on to explain: ‘There are sound 
reasons for believing that much of the new syphilis found in such areas resulted 
from more vigorous efforts on the part of personnel in the local county health 
department to locate new pools ,of infection which they had hithertofore 
neglected.”4 

Upon further investigation it turned out that, prior to the local health 
campaigns, public health workers were generally in a state of low morale, 
brought on by the apparently insurmountable task which they faced in trying 
to eradicate venereal disease in communities where their work was little 
understood and seldom appreciated by the citizens. This state of low morale 
generally ‘evaporated’ as a result of the mass campaigns in the areas. These 


7 


. Public interest and opinions prior to the campaign were considered for another reason important factors to be 
studied—they often function as essential pre-conditions for the success of information programmes. For 
instance, high prior interest in some topic frequently helps to predispose individuals to pay attention to 
information campaigns on that subject. 
2. For the results of this evaluation see S. Star and H. Hughes, ‘Report on an Educational Campaign: The 
Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations’, American Journal of Sociology, vol. LV, Jan. 1950, p. 389-400. 

3. R. O. Carlson, The Infl of the Ci ity and the Primary Group on the Reactions of Southern Negroes to 
Syphilis (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, Columbia University, 1952), p. 246-7. 

4. Ibid. 
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campaigns, although aimed at all citizens, reacted on the health workers who 
participated, raising their morale and efficiency to such an extent as to vastly 
reduce the number of undetected venereal infections in the community. 
Therefore, viewed from the point of the major objective of the communi- 
cator—the reduction of venereal disease—the campaigns were successful, 
although they did not achieve the specific intended goals of increasing public 
information or voluntary clinic visits. 

This example points up a serious methodological problem in the study 
of campaigns. Since such favourable or unfavourable effects are unanti- 
cipated, there is seldom any provision for their detection and measurement. 
Their discovery is often simply a matter of chance, depending greatly on the 
skill and sensitivity of the evaluator himself. There are no standard research 
procedures to guide him here. Nevertheless, a well planned evaluation study 
may lead to the discovery of both intended and unanticipated effects. 


MEASURING INTENDED EFFECTS 


The impact which a communication has upon its target audience may, as 
has been noted, consist of changes in information, opinions and attitudes, 
interest and behaviour. Each of these potential results requires special modi- 
fications of basic research instruments. All of them, however, can be studied 
within the frameworks of three major research procedures: experiments, 
surveys and panels. 

Before describing these procedures, however, it is necessary to make two 
further distinctions concerning communications effects. One concerns the 
time over which the effects take place and the other the kind of target audience 
involved. 

Frequently a distinction is made between short and long-term effects of 
communications. Generally speaking this makes sense. It might take months 
or years before a medium such as radio could demonstrably affect the musical 
taste of its listeners; a broadcast appeal for blood donors might result, however, 
in hundreds of immediate responses. In such extreme instances, the concepts 
of long and short term seem definite. Yet obviously, long and short are relative 
matters, whose separation must be made in terms of some more definite cri- 
terion. The concern in this paper is with short-term effects. By this is meant 
simply those effects which can be detected soon enough to be useful in evaluat- 
ing and improving a communication programme. This does not imply that 
long-range effects are unimportant, or that short-term effects might not be 
lasting. It only means that the kinds of impact most suitable to study and action 
on the part of the evaluation officer are those most commonly regarded as 
short-term. 


A second distinction concerns the kind of audience to be affected, Sometimes . 


communications aim at affecting populations en masse, creating some general 
impact. This was the case, for example, with the Cincinnati Plan which 
aimed at raising the overall level of information about the United Nations 
possessed by all the citizens of that community. At other times campaigns 
are directed toward strategic sub-groups in the population. For example, 
a radio campaign to increase the use of certain types of food might be directed 
toward housewives, since they customarily control the food purchases for the 
family. Finally, communications and the study of their impact are sometimes 
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concerned with tracing changes in individual audience members. Before 
studying impact, then, the analyst should decide which of these targets is his, 


Experimental Study of Impact 


The ideal way to determine the impact of a communication is to utilize 
the experimental method. In its simplest form this involves obtaining two 
similar groups of people, exposing one of them to the communication, and 
then determining the extent to which the exposed group differs from the 
unexposed with respect to intended effects. 

The critical features of this procedure involve the matching of the two groups 
and the control of extraneous events during the testing situation. The groups 
are matched so that any differences found after exposure to the communication 
could not be due to original differences in the characteristics of the two groups. 
The effects of external events are either controlled so that they cannot alter 
the impact or are measured and discounted. 

For example, to test the impact of a film designed to reduce anti-Semitism, 
one would need to separate the subjects of the experiment into two groups who 
were identical with respect to those characteristics which might be related to 
prejudice. Attitude scales measuring prejudice would be given to each group. 
Then one group would be shown the film, the other would not. Again tests of 
prejudice would be given the groups. Any changes in prejudice in the exposed 
group that did not occur in the unexposed. group might then be regarded as 
due to the film. While there are many elaborations on this basic design, 
developed in order to check on the effect of factors within or outside the test 
situation, the basic principles of comparison remain the same. 

Experimental studies of impact have contributed much to the evaluation 
of communications.! They are especially useful for evaluating the potential 
effects of a communication prior to its use in the campaign. Experiments are 
also valuable in the systematic study of the differential effects of various forms 
of communication, such as films versus broadcasts. Nevertheless there are two 
practical drawbacks to experimental studies. First, it is not always possible to 
conduct experiments on all elements of a campaign during evaluation. While 
studies might be made on limited features of a campaign—the script for 
a broadcast, for instance—usually the total campaign cannot be studied in 
this fashion. Secondly, the results of laboratory experiments are sometimes 
inadequate for appraising impact in the field situation. As has been noted 
recently: 

‘In the field of educational broadcasting the following observation has been 
made. As long as we test a programme in the laboratory we always find that 
it has great effect on the attitudes and interests of the experimental subjects. 
But when we put the programme on as a regular broadcast, we then note that 
the people who are most influenced in the laboratory test, are those who in 
a realistic situation do not listen to the programme. The controlled experiment 
always greatly overrates effects, as compared with those that really occur, 
because of the self-selection of audiences.”? 


1. See, for example : C. Hovland, A. Lumsdaine and F. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949); C. Hovland, I. Janis and H. Kelley, Communication and Persuasion (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953); and C. Hovland, ‘Effects of the Mass Media of Communication’, in 
G. Lindzey, Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), chapter 28. 

2. S. Lipset, P. Lazarsfeld, A. Barton, and J. Linz, ‘The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of Political Behavior’, 
in Lindzey, op. cit., p. 1158. 
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The evaluator must judge whether either of these two limitations would 
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: affect the value of experiments for his particular problem. 
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Survey Analysis of Impact 


In field studies of mass impact the customary research procedure involves 
one or several sample surveys. 
and When only one survey is possible, a sample is interviewed immediately 
the @ following a campaign. People are asked about their exposure to the campaign 
and about the information, opinions, attitudes or behaviour with which the 
ups J campaign was concerned. Comparisons are then made between individuals 
ups who were exposed to the campaign and those who were not. If these two groups 
ion § were originally alike in all major respects (i.e., matched, as in experiments) 
ips. | then differences between them at the time of the survey might be attributed 
lter | to the impact of the campaign. Obviously the danger here lies in matching 
the groups through information available only after one has been exposed. 
sm, § Usually, this matching is made on background characteristics such as age, 
vho @ sex, social status, which can be determined during the survey. However, 
1 to & it may be that some important characteristic cannot be matched in this way. 
up, § For instance, there is always some reason why one group became exposed to 
sof § the communication while the other did not. If this exposure was not due simply 
sed § to chance, but was self-selective (e.g., only people with prior interest in the 
| as J topic exposed themselves to the campaign), then the two groups were critically 
gn, § different before the campaign took place. This possibility often makes analysis 
test I of single surveys of impact difficult, in that matching is dependent on the 
respondent’s ability to give accurate accounts of his characteristics prior to the 
ion § campaign. 
tial A second procedure for assessing impact on a mass target is to conduct 
are § one survey before and another after the campaign, using different samples 
rms § for each. Results of the surveys are then compared to determine impact. 
‘wo § Inthe Cincinnati study, for example, it was found that just before the inform- 
»to § ation campaign started, 50 per cent of the population knew that improving 
hile § world health conditions was one of the goals of the United Nations. At the end 
for § of the campaign, 55 per cent knew this. The difference of 5 per cent can be 
in J regarded as one measure of the impact of the campaign, provided outside 
mes § events have been discounted. Such repeated surveys require that the sample 
ted § used at each point in time is actually representative of the population, other- 
wise differences might be due not to the campaign but to sampling biases. 
een Both single and repeated surveys of this kind give information mainly on 
hat § aggregate impact. Sometimes they specify what sub-groups, if any, were parti- 
cts, § cularly affected by the campaign. But they cannot tell how individuals reacted. 
hat § For this information, one must look to panel studies. 
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ent & Panel Studies of Impact 


Analysis of the impact of communications on strategic sub-groups and on 
individuals has received its greatest impetus from the development of the 
eto’ B research technique known as the panel.! Essentially the panel method consists 


1. For a general discussion of the panel technique see M. Rosenberg, W. Thielens and P. F. Lazarsfeld, ‘The 
vior, Panel Study’, in Research Methods in Social Relations by M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch, and S. Cook (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1951), chapter 18. 
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of repeated interviews of the same group of people. What this means in impact 
studies is that the same sample of individuals is interviewed both before and 
after (and perhaps during) exposure to a campaign. In this fashion it is possible 
to determine not only gross impact but also exactly which individuals have 
changed their opinions, behaviour or information. In addition, details on the 
causes of changes can be obtained from those who changed. For example, by 
comparing the opinions of the total panel before the campaign with their 
opinions after the campaign, it is possible to estimate the total impact of the 
overall campaign. At the same time, since data are available on the original 
opinions of each individual, one may identify opinion changers and question 
them about their reasons for changing or infer these reasons from independent 
data on exposure to particular elements of the campaign or other factors. In 
addition, if the panel includes several waves of interviewing during the 
campaign, it is possible to determine for each individual the role played by 
each of the several media at approximately the moment when some major 
change in opinion or behaviour took place. By keeping detailed data on each 
individual over time, the panel method avoids dependence on the respondents’ 
ability to recall his changes during the campaign. 

Panels seem to combine some of the advantages of repeated surveys, in that 
they provide data on overall exposure and impact, and of experiments, in 
that they permit isolation of individual communication stimuli. In addition, 
they permit detailed studies of individuals during the campaign and of the 
reasons for their changes, for which neither of the other two methods is prima- 
rily designed. Why, then, should not panels always be used in preference to 
other designs in evaluation studies? The main reason lies in the practical admi- 
nistrative drawbacks to panel research. Outstanding among these difficulties 
are those associated with getting people to participate in the panel and to 
remain participants throughout the length of the study. Withdrawal of several 
respondents during the study, for example, could seriously limit generalizations 
from panel data.! 


DETERMINING MEDIA EFFECTIVENESS 


If communicators were interested simply in retrospective reports on how close 
they came to hitting their mark in terms of intended effects, all the evaluator 
would need to consider is how to collect information on these achieved effects. 
In practice, however, this is seldom the full purpose of evaluation research. 
Evaluation usually has as its objective not only this determination of the 
ultimate effects of communications but also the analysis of the manner in 
which the communication is effective or ineffective. 

For example, in the Cincinnati study described above, the NORC analysts 
reasoned, and correctly so, that the sponsors of the plan would benefit little 
from a simple statement of the change in level of information which seemed 
to result from their campaign. For if the campaign were a success in these 


1. A discussion of the effect of these technical difficulties is contained in C. Y. Glock, Participation Bias and 
Re-Interview Effect in Panel Studies (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, Columbia 
University, 1952). ’ 
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terms, then, in order to apply the Cincinnati experiences to other communities 
information should be available on how the campaign succeeded: what parts 
ible § of it were most effective, what were the ways in which information was 
ave § acquired by the people, and so on. On the other hand, if the campaign were 
the § relatively unsuccessful, then, most certainly the sponsors would like to know 
, by f why and in what way it had failed, in order to avoid similar difficulties in the 
heir | future. In short, to be most useful to the sponsoring agency, the evaluation 
‘the § should supply information on the dynamics of the campaign. 
inal In analysing the dynamics of the Cincinnati campaign, the evaluators 
tion | asked questions such as: how many Cincinnatians were exposed to the infor- 
lent § mation about UN which went out over the mass media; what kinds of people 
_In § were reached by these campaign materials; what effects, if any, did the 
the — materials have on these persons; and, if the campaign were unsuccessful, 
{by § where had it failed in the process of influencing Cincinnatians? By asking 
ajor such questions the analysts, discovering that the plan had been essentially 
ach § unsuccessful at changing public information about UN, were able to locate 
nts’ the cause of this failure. They found that the campaign had reached only an 
audience composed of individuals who were predisposed to pay attention 
that § owing to their initial interest in and opinions about the United Nations.! 
, in The analysis of campaign effectiveness can be approached conveniently 
in terms of four formal dimensions: audience coverage, audience response, 
the § communications impact, and process of influence. The preceding section has 
ma- § examined in some detail problems involved in the study of the third of these 
e to dimensions, communications impact or effects. This section presents a brief 
lmi- § discussion of the other three. 


























eral @ COVERAGE ANALYSIS 


No programme can be successful if it does not reach a certain proportion 
of the kinds of people whom it sets out to influence. Whether the programme 
affects anyone or not may depend on many other factors, such as the quality 
of the message or the presence of counter propaganda, but its chances for 
being influential are entirely dependent upon its having reached a sufficient 
number of the individuals who are its targets. For example, Saenger, in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the Unesco pamphlet series on race, notes 
lose § that ‘In many communities the United Nations and especially Unesco are 
ator § considered controversial topics. Most school administrators, therefore, appear 
cts. § to hesitate to expose their students to Unesco materials.” Information on 
rch. § audience size and composition, therefore, constitutes an important kind of 
the § evidence for the analysis of communications campaigns. 

rin 
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| Determining Audience Size: the Survey Method 
ysts 
ittle § Studies of the domestic audiences, in Great Britain, the United States, and 
med @ other countries, have led to the development of a variety of special techniques 
hese 
1. For a discussion of some of the known factors which influence the success of information campaigns 
see H. H. Hyman and P. B. Sheatsley, ‘Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail’, Public Opinion 
s and Quarterly, autumn 1947, p. 412-23. 
ymbia 2, G, Saenger, ‘The Effectiveness of the Unesco Pamphlet Series on Race’, International Social Science Bulletin, 
vol. VI, no. 3, 1954, Pp. 489. 
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for determining audience size. These techniques include telephone surveys 
conducted while radio broadcasts are on-the-air; diaries of communication 
behaviour; mechanical devices attached to radio and television receivers 
to record which stations were tuned in; and others. Most of these techniques, 
however, have not as yet been adapted to the problems of international com. 
munications research. To date the most successful studies of audience size 
under international conditions have been made through applications of the 
techniques of the sample survey. 

Surveys of audiences involve, among other things, decisions as to selection 
of a sample, definition of an audience member, identification and interviewing 
of members. 

Ideally, the way to learn how many people are giving attention to any 
communications activity is to take a census of the population to whom the 
message could be available. In this way, it would be possible merely to count 
how many constituted the audience. Practically, however, this is not usually 
feasible. The population involved is frequently too large to enable complete 
enumeration and the cost would be prohibitive, especially if the group were 
spread over any great area. Therefore, what is needed is some way of sampling 
the population, such that information collected from the sample will be 
equivalent to that which could be obtained if everyone were interviewed, 
within a known degree of possible error. To get such information the researcher 
needs a sample that is representative of the population involved. Techniques 
for obtaining representative samples are now standard procedure in the social 
sciences, but cannot be discussed within the scope of this paper. 

In conducting the survey one of the basic problems faced is that of 
determining what kind of a person should be considered as a member of the 
audience. What appears on the surface as a simple problem is, in the reality 
of research, quite complicated. Consider, for example, the problem of 
determining who is reached by a certain radio broadcast. Does the concept 
of ‘reached’ extend to anyone who happened to tune in the programme? Or 
does it apply only to those who have listened after tuning in? Again, what is 
meant by ‘listened?’ Must the individual have heard the entire broadcast 
or only a certain portion of it? Or, does ‘reached’ apply only to those who 
have heard the programme and understood it? And so on. When the communi- 
cation extends beyond the single event to, say, a series of broadcasts, the 
problem of definition of audience becomes even more complicated. How 
many broadcasts, for example, must an individual have heard to be a listener? 
Must he listen regularly or occasionally, deliberately or by chance? 

Each evaluator must therefore select a definition of audience member- 
ship which best suits his situation. He may, of course, be interested in several 
alternative definitions of audience, in which case he need not make a single 
irrevocable choice at this time. Rather, he may proceed to collect enough 
information to permit him to make all of these classifications during analysis. 
The point to be made here is merely that decisions as to one or more working 
definitions of audience membership are indispensable and must be made before 
the researcher can begin to identify and count the members of his audience. 

Having decided what he means by a ‘listener’, or a ‘reader’, etc., the 
evaluator is now confronted with the problem of devising methods for the 


1. For discussions of general sampling procedures see: W. J. Goode and P. Hatt, Methods in Social Research 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), chapter 14; M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch and S. Cook, op, cit., chapter 20. 
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identification of these individuals. The most common method is through 
interviewing the sample of the population under study. This interviewing 
must be standardized, and consequently, formal questionnaires are usually 
employed, containing uniform sets of items by which to identify the audience. 

General principles of questionnaire construction and interviewing tech- 
nique have already been developed in detail and several good books on the 
subject are available.’ 


Audience Composition: Opinion Leaders 


The points raised thus far concerning the determination of audience size also 
apply to the study of its composition. For one cannot begin to analyse what 
kinds of people pay attention to communications until those people have 
been identified. Once identified, there are a number of things about these 
people which the evaluator might want to determine, depending on the 
purposes of the communication. For example, if the purpose of a programme 
is to reach all segments of the community, the analyst wants to know how 
closely his audience approximates a cross-section of the community. Or if 
the programme aims at educating children, the analyst is concerned with the 
age distribution in his audience. Usually the analyst is interested either in 
demographic characteristics (e.g., age, sex, income) or in certain psychological 
data (e.g., initial prejudice, hostility, apathy). The actual audience com- 
position which he looks for will, in the end, be determined by the objectives 
of the campaign. 

A recent discovery in communications research is of considerable significance 
in this connexion. This is the existence of opinion leaders. Opinion leaders 
are not necessarily the formal leaders of the community, the holders of positions 
usually accorded prestige. Rather, they are individuals who, through day- 
to-day personal contacts influence others in matters of decision. Each stratum 
of society seems to have its own group of opinion leaders, and these may be 
different people for each of the many spheres of life—politics, fashion, 
marketing, etc. 

It appears to be these opinion leaders who often mediate between the mass 
media and the general public—passing on and interpreting items of information 
and opinion. In view of this process, which has been labelled the two-step 
flow of communications, the evaluator may well wish to discover the extent 
to which his audience contains the opinion leaders in the area with which he 
is concerned.? 


RESPONSE ANALYSIS 


Response analysis refers to the study of the audience’s immediate reaction 
to specific communication content. Its importance to the evaluation of media 
effectiveness has perhaps best been stated by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, one of the 
pioneers in communications research. He writes: 


1. See for example: W. Goode and P. Hatt, op. cit., ch. 11-13; M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch and S. Cook, op. cit., 
ch. 6, 12, 13; H. Hyman et al, Interviewing in Social Research (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954). For 
special techniques in the communication field see B. Berelson and M. Tanowitz, Reader in Public Opinion and 
Communications (Glencoe: Free Press, 1953), enlarged edition, part ro. 

2. A detailed discussion of the method of locating opinion leaders is contained in a forthcoming book, Personal 
Influence, by E. Katz, and P. F. Lazarsfeld (Illinois: Free Press). 
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‘The study of the immediate response of audiences to communications, 
particularly to single units or different types of content . . . is of primary 
importance because interest in the effects of mass communications often 
depends upon the immediate reactions of people to them. If the audience 
do not understand what they are exposed to, or if their reaction is different 
from the one the communicator intends or believes he has created, then no 
further developments need be studied. Out of such considerations the whole 
new area of response analysis has developed.”! 

In practice, one of the chief results of response analysis has been the detection 
of unanticipated reactions exactly the opposite of those desired by the com- 
municator. 

Catching such potential ‘boomerang’ elements in communications before 
they have a chance to do widespread harm is one of the most common functions 
of response analysis. As Lazarsfeld notes: ‘More and more the practitioners 
in the communications industries are inclined to pretest their products in 
anticipation of such unwanted responses’.2 Of course, response analysis can 
provide other information of practical importance too. For instance, data on 
what features of the communication are best understood, most favourably 
received, and so on, are just as useful in the improvement of communication 
material as are warnings about potential backfirings of the message. 

While response analysis sometimes deals with the audience’s reactions 
to the overall communication, more often it attempts to isolate reactions 
to specific content in the communication. For this purpose it is necessary 
to have some way of breaking down the message into units, which can then be 
studied for audience reaction. There are two principal ways in which this 
can be achieved. One involves the simultaneous recording of the content of 
the communication and audience reactions to it. The other involves a prior 
analysis of communication content, followed by an intensive questioning of 
the audience concerning their reactions to these content units. The first 
method requires the aid of some mechanical recording device, the most 
common of which is the Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program Analyzer. The second 
procedure requires the application of two specialized research techniques: 
content analysis and the focused interview. 


Programme Analyser Tests 


The Program Analyzer is a device for recording the audience’s reactions to 
a programme while they are exposed to it.? Reactions are recorded in terms 
of Like, Dislike, or Indifferent. The audience member indicates his pre- 
ference by pressing one of two buttons—a green button if he likes what is 
going on, a red button if he dislikes it. These reactions are recorded on a 
tape which is synchronized to the programme under study. Time lines on the 
tape serve to identify the parts of the programme to which the member is 
reacting. Thus, the responses of each subject to specific episodes of the con- 
tent can be easily determined. By combining the responses of the total group, 
a programme profile is obtained which indicates graphically the strong and 


1. P. F. Lazarsfeld, ‘Communication Research and the Social Psychologist’, Current Trends in Social Psychology, 
W. Dennis, ed. (Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1948), p. 260-1. 

2. Ibid., p. 266. 

3. For a detailed description of the Program Analyzer see T. Holloquist and E. A. Suchman, ‘Listening to the 
Listener’, Radio Research 1942-1943, P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton, eds. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944). 
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weak portions of the programme. In addition, the audience is interviewed 
following the programme, to determine the reasons for their reactions. 


Content Analysis and Focused Interviews 


Another procedure for the study of audience reactions, and one which requires 
no laboratory setting, involves the intensive interviewing of people who have 
been exposed to a communication which has been carefully analysed before 
hand by the researcher. This procedure is called focused interviewing. 

Since the object of focused interviewing is to have the respondent relate 
his experience to the various components of a communication, it is essential 
that these components be carefully specified in the mind of the researcher 
before the interview. This specification is achieved by means of content 
analysis. A discussion of the technique of content analysis—a complete branch 
of communications research in itself—goes beyond the purposes of this paper.! 

Having analysed the communication to be studied in terms of categories 
in which he is interested, the researcher is ready to interview people who 
have actually been exposed to it. Frequently this exposure has taken place 
under normal conditions for the respondent, who is then interviewed by the 
researcher. The focused interview itself centres on an interview-guide, con- 
sisting of a series of subject areas which the interviewer is expected to cover 
but which leaves the respondent free to answer in his own fashion. Through 
the findings of his previous content analysis, the researcher is able to devise 
an interview guide that enables the interview to be focused on the major 
features of the communication and at the same time to capture the actual 
responses of the audience to these features.? 


PROCESS ANALYSIS: THE NEW APPROACH 


Increasing attention is being given these days to studies of the process by 
which communications influence their audience. Technically this research 
has been developed largely through the use of panels, such as have already 
been described. Panel research has proven most effective in the study of 
short-term changes because it permits the isolation and study of both the 
stimuli of the communication and the individuals who have been affected by 
those stimuli. In being on-the-scene, as it were, during the critical period 
of change, the researcher is able to investigate intensively the process of 
change in a fashion unheard of during ordinary social surveys. 

The campaign evaluator has a special stake in process analysis. In his 
front-line position in communications programmes he enjoys vast opportunities 
to make real contributions to the growing body of knowledge on process. 
And the results of his work, together with findings of behind-the-lines specialists, 
can be of great value in improving the effectiveness of any communications 
programme. But in order to utilize the findings on process, and perhaps to 
add findings of his own, the researcher must be made aware of the general 
directions which this research has been taking. 


. For details on content analysis, see B. Berelson, Content Analysis in Communications Research (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1952). 

. For further details on focused interviewing, see The Focused Interview, a manual by R. K. Merton, M. Fiske, 
and P. Kendall, published by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 
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It is for instance, now rather clear, that the once accepted model of com. 
munication impact was much too simple. It had been believed, early in com. 
munications research, that mass media achieved their effects directly upon 
the audience, in what has since been referred to as the ‘hypodermic-needle’ 
style! According to this formulation, a message in the mass media was 
‘injected’ into a target audience, and it changed them in some dramatic 
way. This model is now obsolete. Studies carried out during presidential 
elections in the United States, for example, have revealed that fairly few 
direct changes in vote intentions are brought about by the mass media? 
This is due primarily to selective-exposure to the campaigns, i.e., people 
tend to pay attention mainly to the kind of propaganda with which they 
agreed all along. To the evaluator these findings might mean that to improve 
its effectiveness a campaign must be designed in such a fashion as to over- 
come this usual obstacle of self-selection of audiences which leaves the apathetic 
mass of the population unreached. 

Recent studies have further revealed the important role played by personal 
influence in mediating between the mass media propaganda and the masses. 
As previously discussed, there appears to be a two-step flow of communication 
in which the mass media messages first reach opinion leaders who, in turn, 
pass the content on to others. The implication for evaluation of the discovery 
of opinion leaders has already been brought out in the discussion of audience 
composition. 

It has been found that there are a number of social and psychological factors 
that mediate between the message of the campaign and its effect upon the 
audience. For instance, prior opinions, interest, past behaviour, mood, 
conflicting attitudes, pressures from family and other personal influences, are 
some of the factors which can influence the impact of communication. 

Knowledge about these social and psychological factors and the total 
process of influence at work in communications, especially in his own com- 
munication programme, promises to lead the campaign director to evaluations 
which are vital to improvements in his programme. 


EVALUATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 
K. M. MILier 


Evaluation in adult education does not yet occupy the place accorded it in 
primary and secondary education. Only recently have some administrators 
and educators working with adults begun to realize that real progress depends 
on continuous evaluation. While these acclaim the advantages of systematic 
assessment, others have so far failed, or refused, to appreciate the need for 
any appraisal of their work. 


1. E. Katz, The Part Played by ‘People’: A New Focus for the Study of Mass Media Effects (unpublished paper, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, October 1953). 

2. For example, P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944). 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


Before considering some of the factors that hinder evaluation, the wide 
range of activities and the diverse forms of adult education make it necessary 
to delimit the scope of the term ‘adult education’. Adult education includes 
education for educationally deprived persons, formal classes in vocational 
subjects, activities designed to lead to better citizenship, recreational activities. 
The definition of adult education given by Hutchinson situates the present 
discussion. Adult education consists of . . . those forms of education which are 
undertaken voluntarily by mature people and which have as their aim the 
development without direct regard to their vocational value, of personal 
abilities and aptitudes, and the encouragement of social, moral and intellectual 
responsibility within the framework of local, national and world citizenship’.! 

The evaluation of such activities entails ascertaining the effectiveness with 
which the objectives of those seeking further education have been and are 
being met. The students’ objectives, which may arise from a variety of indivi- 
dual or social-cultural factors, come within one or more of four main categories:? 
the acquiring of skills, the acquiring of knowledge, the development of under- 
standing, and organizing for co-operative action. Programmes tend to be 
geared primarily, although not exclusively, to one of these four categories, 
which differ in the complexity of their evaluation. Assessing the effects of 
programmes designed for the acquisition of knowledge is fairly straight- 
forward, but assessing the effects of a programme designed to promote the 
development of understanding is more difficult. Nevertheless, it is with activities 
of the latter kind that evaluation is essential, and for which methods need to 
be evolved. 

The difficulties of evaluation are often magnified when administrators 
and tutors have no clear idea of the goals of the programmes for which they 
are responsable, nor of the individual objectives of the students. London® 
suggests that not only must the immediate objectives be appreciated but that 
the basic values underlying these objectives must also be known, such values 
being ‘what we live by and for and not our verbal explanations of what we 
stand for’. It is generally agreed that the delimitation of values and immediate 
objectives is not easy and that it can be best accomplished by the combined 
efforts of all participants in a programme. Once the objectives are established 
evaluation enables one to ascertain how effectively they are being attained. 

Other difficulties in evaluation, in addition to the clarification of objectives, 
are the lack of suitable techniques, and philosophical and personal factors. 
As more techniques are adapted from other fields and new methods created 
specifically for the evaluation of adult education, the contention that there 
are too few suitable techniques becomes a less valid argument. The difficulty, 
however, of locating and devising techniques to assess changes due to an 
educational experience, especially in the field of international and intercultural 
relations, cannot be minimized. The complexities of people’s personalities 
often mask or distort such changes. 

Social scientists, who have discussed the role of philosophical and personal 
factors as obstacles to evaluation agree that reluctance to evaluate is partly 
because evaluation, concerned as it is with values, has been thought by some 


1. E. M. Hutchinson, in Adult Education: Current Trends and Practices, Unesco, 1949, P. 54. 

2. W. Hallenbeck, in Adult Education: Current Trends and Practices, Unesco, 1952. 

3. J. London, ‘Evaluation: A Continuing Problem in Adult Education’, Calif. J. Sec. Educ., 1953, p. 28, p. 472-6. 

4. For a further discussion see: D. E. Scates, ‘Some Problems Connected with Evaluation’, J. Educ. Research, 1952, 
XLV, p. 599-608; Adult Leadership, 1953, vol. 1, no. 11. 
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to be unscientific. This objection, due in part to the confusing of evaluation 
with measurement, can be countered by the observation that values cannot be 
ignored when social processes are under consideration. The present author 
suggests that adherence to this objection masks, in many cases, the operation 
of personal factors, including a dislike of evaluation due to some previous 
experience of its misuse, and an unwillingness to face up to findings which 
might require basic changes in existing practices, whose preservation has 
emotional value for the educator. Interacting with this is the historical fact 
that adult education was originally introduced to compensate for educational 
deprivation. Although the present conception of adult education is much 
wider, there are still many to whom it is a ‘mission’, the major results of 
which are intangible. As such, any suggestion of assessment is perceived as 
‘a kind of academic impertinence verging on sacrilege’. 

The widespread operation of these various barriers is shown in reports 
from correspondents in many countries. These reports also reflect a growing 
awareness that evaluation could assume a more important role in adult 
education. Such studies as have been reported concern student background 
and popularity of courses,’ the motives of adult students and how well they 
have been catered for, and the effectiveness of group participation and ‘feed- 
back’.t These studies are complemented by a number of theoretical articles 
published in special issues of periodicals, two of which are Educational Sociology 
and Adult Leadership.’ On the whole, however, most evaluation has been 
impressionistic and unsystematic. 


CRITERIA OF EVALUATION 


Reference to some of the reported studies leads to consideration of those aspects 
of adult education which are amenable to evaluation. In any educational 
situation at least three variables combine or interact—the student, the tutor, 
and the course content. Evaluation may be concerned with all three, but 
hitherto emphasis has been placed on programme assessment. The primary 
reason for this emphasis is the desire to bring about improvement in the type 
of programme presented in order to fulfil the objectives of the participants. 
Another reason for the predominance of programme evaluation is the need, 
in some cases, to justify the continuance of certain activities. Adequate pro- 
gramme appraisal should include an assessment of the methods of instruction 
and the tutors as well as of the course content. 

In any evaluation situation one or more of the following questions will be 
relevant. Are the needs of the students being met? Is the content appropriate 
to the purpose of the course? Is the method of presentation effective both in 
conveying information and in enabling students to obtain maximum satis- 
faction from it? What effect is the course having on the modes of thought 
and attitudes of the participants? 


1. C. E. Hendry, ‘What Price Honesty?’, Adult Leadership, 1953, vol. 1, no. 11, p. 3. 

2. British Broadcasting Commission, Clearing the Ground, 1949; J. H. Matthews, Adult Education (U.K.), 1954, 
vol. VI, p. 276-7. 

3. W. Williams and A. E. Heath, Learn and Live, 1936, London, Hutchinson; A. Zander, ‘Motives and Teaching 
Methods in Four Improved Adult classes, Adult Education (U.S.A.), 1951, 11, p. 27-31. 

4. D. H. Jenkins, ‘Feedback and Group Self Evaluation’, Journal of Social Issues, 1948 ,vol. 4, p. 50-60. 

5. J. Ed. Sociol., 1948, vol. 21, no. 1; Adult Leadership, 1953, vol. 1, no. 11. 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


A common beginning in evaluation is to draw up lists of criteria or 
characteristics against which to evaluate programmes. (In presenting such 
lists the authors often preface them with such comments as: ‘One of the most 
valuable projects in adult education would be the drawing up of evaluation 
criteria for local programmes.! These characteristics are: the importance of 
adult education in the community which it serves; the necessity for helping 
individuals to recognize and clarify their needs; the desirability of programme 
planning being done co-operatively by leaders and participants, such planning 
to take account of resources as well as needs; the assistance of individuals and 
groups in adapting to a changing world and gaining greater control over 
cultural and social forces; and helping adults to become better adjusted 
individuals and to become aware of their responsibilities as citizens. Of these 
characteristics the one universally included is the second. 


Once suitable criteria have been established, these require restatement in _ 


more precise terms. An example is provided by Kempfer,? who drew up 
quantifiable indices of good adult programmes. These included indices of the 
degree of co-ordination of programmes within a community, extent of co- 
operation with other agencies, percentage of planned activities successfully 
completed, persistence of attendance, and percentage of groups completing 


the session. Frequently group survival is the only criterion employed. It is often | 
used without regard to the reasons for the abandonment of classes. Many | 
administrators neglect this essential aspect of evaluation and reveal their lack | 
of understanding of its importance when they report that ‘an appreciable | 


and unexpected saving on estimates was made by more than the usual number; 
of classes closed during the term’. nee 

The role of the adult tutor has also been considered and criteria have 
been drawn up by both leaders and students.4 Those contributed by students 
stress both favourable and unfavourable aspects of the approach of tutors 
with whom they have studied. Favourable aspects include ability to help 
in clarifying goals, assistance in finding and training leaders, ability to stimu- 
late creative thinking, and ability to help students know themselves. Unfavour- 
able characteristics include excessively academic approach, failure to realize 
student needs, inadequate knowledge of the subject, and talking down to 
students. 

When criteria of programmes or of tutors are being considered, the most 
effective results will be achieved if leaders and students jointly participate 
in their preparation. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES FOR GATHERING DATA 


The evaluation process consists, after objectives have been clearly stated, in 
determining the design or general method most applicable in a particular 


. R. C. Demming, ‘Characteristics for Adequate Adult Education Programmes’, Adult Education (U.S.A.), 1950, 
p. 11. 

. H. Kempfer, Identifying Educational Needs and Interests of Adults, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951, 
(Office of Education Circular, no. 330); Adult Education (U.S.A.), 1951, II, p. 32-6. 

. O. Farrant, ‘Economy in Adult Education’, Adult Education (U.K.), 1953, XXVI, p. 16-23. 

. W. Williams and A. Heath, op. cit.; R. Mumma, ‘Effective Instruction in an Evening Programme for Adults’ 
Adult Education (U.S.A.) 1951, 1, p. 183-8; W. Burmeister, ‘The Tutors ‘Qualities’, Adult Education (U.K.), 1953, 
XXVI, p. 10-13; E. Green, Adult Education, Why This Apathy? 1953, Allen and Unwin. 
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situation and in deciding which techniques or procedures will best facilitate 
the gathering of data. 

Whatever the purpose of the evaluation, it will use one of the three principal 
social science methods—survey, field study, and field experiment. Thus far 
survey type studies have predominated, but it is evident that increasing use is 
being made of field studies and field experiments. Ease of administration 
either by personal interview or questionnaire has been the main factor in the 
extensive use of the survey method. Lack of personnel trained to use the other 
methods and the fact that administrators and independent investigators have 
been responsible for most evaluation studies have been a contributory factor. 

The advantage of a field study over a survey is that it permits more intensive 
investigation of a smaller sample and thus provides more comprehensive data, 
é.g. direct observation of a group can be supplemented by interviews, question- 
naires, and the like. The extension of the field study to a field experiment is 
made by introducing manipulation of one or more variables and using a 
control group where possible. The before-and-after experimental design is the 
most appropriate for adult education evaluation. Thus far no published report 
provides an adequate example of a field experiment; a number of studies 
conducted with secondary school children may, however, serve as models, 
especially in the field of international understanding. The selection of method 
and techniques depends, primarily, on what the evaluator will accept as 
constituting evidence for the fulfilment of objectives. 

Once the main method has been decided on, specific procedures can be 
selected. At this stage the evaluator has a threefold task: to consider whether 
techniques currently in use for evaluation are adequate for his purposes; to 
ascertain what other social science procedures might be used or adapted for 
use, though hitherto not included in evaluation studies; and to decide whether 
the particular type of change he is attempting to assess requires the development 
of new techniques. 

When considering possible techniques the evaluator needs to know the 
appropriate measures to take and what indices to derive from them so that 
his selection of techniques wil! enable the results to be expressed clearly and 
quantitatively. The desirability of quantitative, objective measures should 
not exclude the use of qualitative approaches. It has been clearly demonstrated! 
that effective evaluation is possible by the use of protocols and free responses 
alone. However, the effectiveness of such evaluation depends to a large extent 
on the skill of the evaluator in interpreting the data. Consequently, such data 
should be supplemented where possible by quantitative indices. In this paper 
it is possible only to consider the application of the main techniques of use in 
the evaluation of adult education. These techniques are summarized in Table 1. 
The following discussion directs attention to difficulties encountered in the 
application of those which are most widely used. 


Rating Scales and Observation Schedules 


Recent discussion of evaluation in adult education has emphasized the 
usefulness of rating scales and observation schedules. The construction of 
these often involves the rephrasing of criteria as statements and questions to 
which students, leaders or observers, could respond in various ways. Possible 


1. W. Williams and A. E. Heath, op. cit. 
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TABLE 2. End-of-Meeting Evaluation Form! Ina 
— ff used b 
1. Were you interested Very much..; Quite Not much...; Very for ob 
in this meeting? ait... 5. : little ..... . throug 
do this 
2. Did you feel that Very much..; Quite Not much...; Very siX-POl 
group was interes- AUDIOS 6%: : little ...... J— during 
ted in this meeting? proced 
. , scales 
3. Did you learn any Certainly Probably Maybe..... ; Not at might 
new facts or get did...... Cae: ee ae 25. p . As 
‘ ? 
any new ideas? ofa gt 
: . answeI 
4. Did you change any Certainly Probably Maybe ..... ; Not at I 
of your previous’ did...... SS WGHR Eg asd =| Sane : Coe 
opinions as a result questi 
of this meeting? vocabu 
skills? | 
5. Were your previous Very Quite Not much...; Very out th 
opinions confirmed much.....; a bit..... little ..... : Have |] 
or strengthened? Whi 
: ‘ 2: of the 
6. Do you think the It certainly It probably I doubt It did 
: : j ahaa that st 
group accomplish-_ did....... ieee 5 acer ifit did...; not. 
ed anything as 
a result of this Intervie: 
meeting? 
Many 
7. Was there enough More than All that Should have Should have intervi 
preparation forthe needed...; wasneeded; beenmore.; been much becaus 
meeting? more..... : naires 
the wit 
8. Was there enough Too All that Should have Should have as lar 
opportunity fordis- much.....; | wasneeded; been more; been much wuetiz 
cussion? more... .. : q 
wordec 
g. Would the meeting Certainly Maybe .....; Probably....; Definitely. ..; multip. 
have been better if not....... . In add 
some parts had intervi 
been left out? where 
10. Did you find the Very Quite Not much ..; Very . 
: : 3 ; Attitude 
social atmosphere much.....; abit .....; BROMO 36565 c:0c3 
of the meeting on 
congenial and ial 
enjoyable? ypc 
proced 
1. Reprinted from Adult Leadership, 1953, vol. 1, no. 11, monthly publication of the Adult Education Association, to the 
U.S.A. 
present 
forms of response include ‘Yes/No’, frequency of occurrence checks, ratings 
on a three to seven-point scale, and verbatim replies’.! ILLUSTE 
rt. Based on a table prepared by Adult Education Association, and published on page 17 of Programme Evaluation We gi 
in Adult Education, 1952. In the ‘methods’ column entries do not necessarily include all types of study in : 42, 
which the technique may be used. igation 
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In a comprehensive evaluation certain check-lists and rating scales may be 
used by the participants, and certain others by observers. It is advantageous 
for observers to make repeated observations of certain aspects of behaviour 
throughout the course of a meeting, but it is doubtful whether students should 
do this. One published scale requires that the members of a group fill in two 
six-point rating scales on interest and understanding at six separate times 
during a single meeting. Until evidence is available to show whether this 
procedure increases or decreases the student’s appreciation of the topic, such 
scales are best used as end-of-meeting scales except when very special purposes 
might warrant more frequent use. 

A specimen end-of-meeting schedule which consists of a number of aspects 
of a group discussion is given in Table 2. Another end-of-meeting check list, 
answered by Yes/No responses and which is especially appropriate for self- 
evaluation of education for international understanding, contains these 
questions: Has it increased my fund of reliable information? Have I changed my 
vocabulary? i.e. have I learned to use new concepts? Have I acquired any new 
skills? Have I learned to make reliable generalizations? Have I learned to sort 
out the various ingredients of the situations considered by this study group? 
Have I altered my attitudes? 

While it is agreed that self-evaluation is useful in that it focuses the attention 
of the individual on the outcome of his experiences, it is essential to realize 
that students need the assistance of a skilled leader in carrying it out. 


Interviews and Questionnaires 


Many reported evaluation studies have been conducted using the structured 
interview or questionnaire as the only means of obtaining data; probably 
because of the apparent ease with which interview schedules and question- 
naires can be constructed and applied. A possible supplementary reason for 
the widespread use of questionnaires in particular has been the desire to work 
as large a sample as possible. Many of the published reports indicate that 
questionnaires have been inadequately constructed in that questions have been 
worded so as to suggest the direction of the answers, or have, in the case of 
multiple choice questions, lacked sufficient alternatives to cover possible replies. 
In addition to the necessary care in the wording of questions, it is essential that 
interviewers evaluating adult education be adequately trained, especially 
where free responses are sought and follow up questions included. 


Attitude Measures 


Evaluation of programmes in international and intercultural understanding 
involves the use of a variety of attitude measuring techniques. Since such 
procedures are discussed in another paper in this bulletin, the only reference 
to them is in the following section where certain illustrative studies are 
presented. 


ILLUSTRATIVE STUDIES 


We give here three studies as representative of the major methods of invest- 
igation: a survey study, a field study, and a field experiment. The survey 
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study ‘was conducted by the British Broadcasting Corporation Further Edu. 
cation Department and concerns the effectiveness of a series of educational 
talks. The field study evaluated the extent to which the motives of some Amer. 
ican students were recognized by their tutors, and how far the programmes 
led to the attainment of these objectives. The field experiment, conducted in 
New Zealand, concerned the extent to which continuous but informal 
educational activities about the United Nations were able to effect changes in 
attitudes towards national groups. 


Survey Study 


In this case! the educational programme was in effect an adult education 
short course of eight lectures, without discussion between lecturer and students, 
The sample studied was drawn in part from adult education classes. The 
remainder were parents recruited by written invitations distributed through 
elementary schools. Both groups were similar in educational level. The reason 
for selecting this study lies in the research design employed. 

The main purposes of the research were: to ascertain whether an audience 
outside the normal adult education population would apply itself by systematic 
listening to talks at the adult student level; to measure the amount of knowledge 
imparted and to assess the effect on listeners’ attitudes. The design of research 
provided for: a pre-series questionnaire; a number of in-series questionnaires; 
a post-series questionnaire; a recall test. Multiple choice questions employed 
to assess knowledge of general psychology were identical in the initial and 
final questionnaires. The section containing open-ended questions in the pre- 
series form inquired into personal problems, special interests and previous 
reading; in the post-series form information was sought as to proposed follow- 
up action, total number of broadcasts heard, and subsequent reading. Respon- 
dents were asked to complete the in-session questionnaires for at least two talks 
and in so doing to indicate interest in the talk, intention to study the topic 
further, and by a recall test to show the number of points in the talk that were 
new to them. The main recall test asked for the three most important points 
in each talk. 

The analysis involved a comparison of responses of the two sections of the 
sample and a comparison of the pre- and post-series scores of the student and 
non-student respondents. The results indicated that the initial scores for both 
groups were high and not statistically different. The high initial scores limited 
the amount of change possible. Nevertheless, post-series scores for both groups 
showed slight but significant increases. Further, respondents indicated that 
other changes, such as the resolution of conflicting ideas, had accrued. Interest 
in the talks was assessed by ratings which showed that the interest in the series 
was higher than the average for talks on the Home Service. The evaluation of 
understanding was based on the amount recalled and indicated that those 
respondents who expressed most interest in the talks were not those who 
understood the most. There was also a cumulative effect of understanding in 
that those listening to most talks had higher post-series scores. The analysis 
suggested that had more talks been given continued increases would have 
occurred. A difference between the student and non-student sections of the 


1. British Broadcasting Corporation’s Report on Sixth Experimental Series ‘The Study of the Mind’, by Professor 
Sir Cyril Burt, 1950, mimeographed, 16 p. 
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sample was manifest in relation to the amount of post-series reading. More of 
the students, who had had guidance from tutors in what to read, had read 
books; however, a large proportion of the non-student group expressed the 
intention of reading books on psychology. 

In short, this study which was designed to provide a maximum amount of 
information from a number of questionnaires indicated that a large number 
of non-student adults were prepared to listen systematically to a series of 
talks approximating to the content of an adult education course. It should 
be noted that the design of the evaluation process was an extension of the usual 
survey! method, since a certain amount of control was introduced by using 
diferent groups to provide the basis for comparisons and also a variety of 
questionnaires. With a minimum of modification this type of evaluation 
could be used with adult classes. 


Field Study 


This study,? designed to evaluate the degree to which teachers were aware 
of and able to satisfy the objectives of students, was conducted with four night- 
school classes of eight to fifteen members studying painting and drawing, 
authorship, creative writing and current problems. Each class was observed 
during the 12 hours of its meeting. In addition, both teachers and students 
were interviewed about their purposes, satisfactions and dissatisfactions with 
the course. Observers trained in the use of objective methods recorded the 
nature and frequency of participation of class members and teachers, as well as 
the teaching methods used. The results are discussed under these headings: 
motives, teaching methods, and motive fulfilment. 

More than two thirds of the students had attended the course with motives 
other than the content of the course, and only 10 per cent stated that they had 
enrolled with both content and non-content motives. Under non-content 
motives the author includes the making of friends, getting away from the house, 
or other escape experience, and learning about latent talents. By the end of the 
course many students thought that gaining information had become more 
important to them than their original ‘social’ intentions. Although the teachers 
were aware that the students had other interests in attending the class, they 
generally thought that students joined to gain information and skill and sought 
tomeet these needs by creating an informal setting and stimulating the thinking 
and creative efforts of the class. 

Of the various teaching techniques available, the teachers thought that the 
discussion method would provide the best opportunity for students to gain 
most from the course. Observer records showed that this method was used 40 
per cent of the time, almost twice as often as the lecture method which 
occupied 27 per cent of the total teaching time. Although discussion was used 
extensively, the teachers were responsible for almost half the contributions. 
Of these about half gave information and about one quarter ‘questioned, 
prodded and evaluated’. One third of the students contributed nearly all the 
class discussion and two thirds of their comments were directed to the teacher. 
Other aspects of the situation recorded were: decision to move to a new topic, 


1. For examples of straightforward surveys see E. Green, op. cit.; B. E. Stratton and L. Lipsett, ‘An Extension 
Division Evaluates its Programme’, Adult Education Bulletin, 1948, 13, P. 240-4. 
2. A. Zander, op. cit. 
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teacher-student planning of course direction, whether teachers inquired 
into student motives, whether such information was used in planning the 
course, and the amount of time devoted to social interests. 

The degree of fulfilment of motives was ascertained from the observer records 
and from interviews. When students were questioned about aspects of the 
course they disliked, they more often mentioned teaching method than course 
content. When asked about things they liked, most students reported liking 
their fellow students better than the course content. Nevertheless, there was 
little verbal communication between the class members, and of the one third 
who said they felt they had made a friend half had not seen these ‘friends’ 
outside the classroom and did not intend to do so. The teachers attributed 
any teaching difficulties to the students, pointing out their diverse abilities 
and personality characteristics, such as defensiveness and unwillingness to 
participate. The change from social to information motives was not foreseen 
by the teachers. They expected the students would say that they had developed 
new understandings, new skills, and an awareness of what is good procedure in 
creative thinking. 

The results clearly indicated that although the teachers considered student 
motives to be important in determining the educational programme, they 
found it difficult to consider them when in the classroom situation. The problem 
posed by this finding, not yet adequately answered, is that of satisfactory 
training to equip tutors with the skills and values enabling them to deal with 
the motives of adult students. 


Field Experiment 


An experiment in a field setting! was conducted with a form of 40 senior 
secondary school girls, age range 16 to 19 years, who voluntarily participated 
in the activities of a Junior Branch of the United Nations Association. Fifteen 
staff members of the school served as a control group. 

A before-and-after design was employed with an interval of six months 
between tests. In the interval, weekly group interviews were conducted 
to study any progressive effects of the intervening activities. The experimenter 
(also a staff member) kept a diary of relevant happenings, including school 
events, overhead conversation, and newspaper items. The Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale, modified on the basis of a preliminary investigation to suit 
New Zealand conditions, was used to measure attitudes to 16 national and 
cultural groups. 

The United Nations Association Branch was formed after the initial testing 
had taken place. Membership was limited to students in the top two forms, 
and all members of the experimental form belonged to the Branch. The 
activities were directed to ‘increasing international understanding and the 
understanding of an international organization, such as the United Nations; 
but there was no coherent thread running through the information supplied. 
Coherence was achieved by the continuity of the group activity’.? 

A preliminary analysis of the initial data, by the method of rank correlation, 
showed that the subjects placed the 16 cultural groups in essentially the same 


1. J. R. McCreary, The Modification of International Attitudes: A New Zealand Study, 1952. Victoria University 
College, New Zealand (Publications in Psychology, no. 2). 
2. J. R. McCreary, op. cit. 
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order as members of a nation-wide all-age sample. The correlation coefficient 
was QI. 

The main analysis was a comparison of both groups on the before-and-after 
scores on the social distance scale. For the experimental group, positive, signi- 
ficant differences were found for five of the groups, i.e., the attitudes to Chinese, 
Italians, Russians, Hindus and Pacific Islanders, became more tolerant. The 
changes towards three of these groups—Chinese, Italians and Russians—were 
attributed primarily to the educational activities, while those towards Hindus 
and Pacific Islanders were thought to have been also influenced by the subjects 
having listened to talks by visitors of high prestige from these last two 
groups. 

The control group of teachers showed no significant change, but their scores 
for the above five groups revealed consistent negative changes which were 
explained by the teachers having had more tolerant initial scores than the 
students and, particularly, by the second testing having occurred amid end of 
term pressures. 

The results of this study demonstrated that continuous, informal, educational 
activities directed towards the improvement of international understanding 
can have a significant effect on the attitudes of the participants, as expressed 
on a social distance scale, towards other cultural and national groups. 

These three studies illustrate systematic evaluation carried out by different 
techniques. As a rule, evaluation is conducted for the evaluator’s own particular 
purposes, but considerable gains would result if more evaluators were to report 
their studies in detail. This applies particularly to evaluations of an experi- 
mental nature and to those in which new procedures are used. 


SUMMARY AND PROSPECT 


Although certain technical, administrative and personal problems have hin- 
dered evaluation, the foregoing discussion has shown that these difficulties can 
be eliminated or minimized if leaders and students appreciate the need for it. 
| The essential first step in evaluation is to know clearly student and programme 
objectives. It has been shown that these are often not adequately recognized 
by both leaders and students. The statement of goals in behavioural terms 
allows the break down of long-term objectives into attainable short-term 
goals. 

Often evaluation produces the best results if conducted by the group 
members themselves. When conducted or assisted by independent evaluators, 
feed-back’ of results as fully as possible is imperative if the findings are to be 
utilized. No matter who carries it out, evaluation is potentially most effective 
ifit becomes an integral, continuous part of the adult education setting, pro- 
vided of course that a disproportionately large amount of time is not spent in 
evaluating a disproportionately small amount of educational activity. Another 
danger is that emphasis may be directed more to the amount of activity 
undertaken than to the interpretation of that activity. The evaluator should 
be concerned, not with change per se, but with the meaning of change. 

The lack of experience in using techniques should not deter educators from 


1, Also reported are several studies with adults. In these the effects of single meetings, postal information, and 
lectures on ‘race’ as part of a psychology course, were investigated, using the Social Distance Technique. 
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embarking on evaluation. The main requirements are a willingness to exercise 
care in making the assessment and honesty in its interpretation. Then the 
unequivocal reassurance given by Corey! applies: ‘No one has a corner op 
these better methods. They are learned with practice. To refrain from trying 
because one lacks the skill or has perfectionist aspirations precludes improve. 
ment, and improvement is what counts.’ 


1. S. M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practice, Columbia University Teachers College , 1953. 
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Il. AN INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 


A MEETING ON CRITERIA AND TECHNIQUES 
OF EVALUATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Palais des Nations, Geneva, 28-30 July 1954 


This meeting was sponsored by Unesco, in collaboration with the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board, as part of Unesco’s programme for utilizing the resources 
of the social sciences in the field of evaluation to assist international agencies in their 
operational programmes, The participants were: 

Chairman: Mrs. Alva Myrdal (Director, Department of Social Sciences, Unesco). 

Consultants: Messrs. Roger Girod (Switzerland), Said Hasan (Pakistan), Samuel Hayes, 
Jr. (United States of America), H. Janne (Belgium), Gaston Leduc (France), Louis 
Moss (United Kingdom), Frank Scott (Canada), Tarlok Singh (India), Miss Doreen 
Warriner (United Kingdom). 

Technical Assistance Board: Messrs. David Owen (Executive Chairman) and James Keen. 

Resident Representatives of the Technical Assistance Board: Messrs. H. Spence (in 
Afghanistan), Sune Carlson (in Bolivia), D. Marsack (in Lebanon), T. F. Power 
(in Libya), Sir Alexander MacFarquhar (in Pakistan), M. Dimock (in Turkey). 

Representing the United Nations: Miss Julia Henderson, Messrs. A. Rosenborg, Hans 
W. Singer, L. Steinig. 

Representing the Economic Commission for Europe: Mr. T. Barna. 

Representatives of the Organizations participating in the United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Programme: Mr. N. Luker (UNTAA), Messrs. C. W. Hepler and Jain 
(ILO), Sir Herbert Broadley (FAO), Mr. Marlin (ICAO), Dr. Macchiavello(WHO), 
Mr. Galloway (WMO). 

Representing Unesco: Messrs. M. S. Adiseshiah, Otto Klineberg, H. M. Philips. 

Observers: The United States Foreign Operations Administration (Mrs. Gulick), 
Public Administration Clearing House (Mr. Charles Ascher). 

Fourteen working papers were considered, including documents prepared by the 

Technical Assistance Board and its participating organizations, regarding their present 

practices and procedures of evaluation and means of improving them, two papers 

prepared by Resident Representatives, one prepared by Unesco, and one by the Public 

Administration Clearing House. The meeting also examined the chapters dealing with 

evaluation contained in the report entitled Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in 

Operation prepared by Professor Morris Opler on the conference held jointly by the 

United Nations and Unesco in March 1953, and a similar chapter in Fifty Years of 

Technical Assistance prepared for the Public Administration Clearing House by Dr. Bock, 

dealing with the administrative experience of the United States voluntary agencies. 

A list of the conference papers is given in the appendix to this report. 

The first two days of the meeting were devoted to clarification of the criteria and 
nature of the process of evaluation. This discussion led to a classification of different 
types of criteria in relation to various projects, and made clear the environmental 
and administrative conditions under which evaluation has to be carried out. The 
discussion on the third day was concentrated upon specific suggestions as to social 
science techniques which were applicable. A handbook will be prepared for use in the 
field based on the results of the conference. 

Mr. Louis Moss acted as rapporteur. 
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SECTION I. THE PURPOSE OF EVALUATION 


From the beginning of the Technical Assistance programme Member States and 
international bodies have placed on the TAC responsibility for making ‘a critical 
examination of the activities undertaken and the results achieved under the expanded 
programme of Technical Assistance’.1 The TAB has been required ‘to appraise the 
effectiveness of the activities of the participating organizations financed from the 
Special Account and the results achieved’.? Upon consideration of these basic terms of 
reference, it seemed to the seminar that evaluation or appraisal should fulfil two main 
purposes. In the first place, for the efficient administration of large integrated pro. 
grammes, there is a need for the kind of knowledge of how the process is working 
which can only come from a critical examination of the results. The second purpose js 
to provide an assurance to the governments supporting the programme that their 
money is well spent and that the best possible contribution to economic and social 
development is being made, Evaluation in these terms can only mean a process whereby 
information is collected to provide the basis for informed judgment on the progress 
of Technical Assistance activities and for decisions about which of these activities and 
which of the working methods used are worth continuing or extending and which 
should be limited or terminated. 


In the years ahead it is to be expected that the ideas of governments on the contribution 
which Technical Assistance can make to their own plans will become more precise. 
If there is to be international agreement on the nature of the Technical Assistance 
programme and if there is to be agreement between the Technical Assistance Board 
and the countries benefiting, then clearly information must be available about the 
effectiveness of different forms of Technical Assistance which can be accepted by all 
as objective and reliable. 

This, it seemed to the seminar, is most likely to come from methods of appraisal 
and evaluation which are clearly related to the actual progress of operations in the 
field aided by measures of methods and men which derive from agreed and standard 
procedures. 


It is commonly said by field workers and Resident Representatives that the full com- 
plexity of any local situation in which they have to operate only becomes apparent 
after some years’ work. As governments accumulate experience of what is required 
for economic and social development, and as the agents of the TAB and the Specialized 
Agencies increase their knowledge of the complex interrelationships between their 
own activities and those of host countries, a need will develop for information enabling 
fairly precise decisions to be reached concerning the contribution of particular schemes 
to developing economies. The more extended and complex country programmes 
become, the more important will it be for the Technical Assistance Board and associated 
agencies to have means of making precise judgments and detailed appraisals. 


During the seminar, the need for information of this sort became fairly clear, but it was 
equally clear that it was not a question of setting in motion a piece of large-scale 
, academic research carried out by outside observers of Technical Assistance. Indubitably 
Technical Assistance work will be considerably assisted by the studies now being made 
by independent researchers and by academic research units both on specific problems 
encountered in rendering technical assistance to economically underdeveloped countries, 
and in respect of evaluation. These studies will add to the store of knowledge concerning 
the social and economic life of these countries which will become essential background 
material for all who participate in Technical Assistance work. 
Those engaged in Technical Assistance must take a long view of the major forces at 
work inside any country if they are to reach any understanding of its culture, its 


1. Resolution 222 (IX) Para. 5 (a) of the Economic and Social Council. 
2. Resolution 3 of the Technical Assistance Committee. 
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economy, and above all of the growing points within the economy. Academic research 
will be helpful on this level and often it may make, for its own purposes, small-scale 
or specialized studies in areas or with groups on which a particular Technical Assistance 
programme has focused, thus providing information of immediate operational utility. 
But that is rarely the purpose of such work. The information needed for operational 
efficiency or for the supervision of operations will need to come, in the main, from the 
records collected during the operations or from research conducted in order to throw 
light on those operations. Therefore, the material needed for evaluation of Technical 
Assistance projects and of the programmes of which they are a constituent part, will 
have to come out of the operations themselves. A great deal of such information is 
already produced in the report submitted to agencies by experts and others who carried 
out Technical Assistance projects. 

The views of the seminar on the purpose of evaluation may then be summarized in the 
following terms. An appraisal of Technical Assistance work, on an international or 
national level, requires objective information on which there is some chance of 
agreement between nations and between agencies and nations. Such informations must 
permit comparisons between what has been achieved and the resources used with the 
intentions of the Technical Assistance programme in general and the purposes of 
individual projects. It must be of operational value to those conducting programmes, 
that is enable them to work with a better background of information; it must not be 
separated from Technical Assistance work as a whole. It should also provide measures 
of the effects of relatively small-scale activities carried on in situations of large-scale 
and complex development. 


SECTION 2. THE MATERIALS AND METHODS OF EVALUATION 


The Criteria of Evaluation 


Technical Assistance works within stated limits and for purposes which have been 
clearly stated by the international authorities which gave it birth. These conditions 
appeared to members of the seminar to define the basic criteria which must be used 
to judge the effectiveness of Technical Assistance projects. These main criteria may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

. The aim of Technical Assistance work must be to aid economic development by the 
stimulation of technical changes which fit into the pattern of national economic 
growth in different countries. 

. The technical advances made possible in this way should be enduring and capable 
of playing a continuing part in economic development. 

3. These objectives must be obtained at a minimum cost in manpower and resources. 
4. There must be no undesirable by-products or effects on the work of those engaged in 
Technical Assistance in different countries. 

These limiting conditions of Technical Assistance work provide the outline of and the 
main headings for any discussion of evaluation in this field. Techniques of evaluation 
are of limited use only unless they permit of informed judgment on these issues. The 
criteria are fully consistent with the concept of evaluation which appeared to members 
of the seminar to be implicit in the decisions which resulted in the initiation of the 
Technical Assistance programme. When it is suggested that evaluation should permit 
comparison of the results of a Technical Assistance project with the intentions of the 
project, then it follows that such an evaluation will also throw light at the same time 
on the extent to which the results of Technical Assistance have contributed to the 
economy of a host country. When it is suggested that evaluation must be a necessary 
part of the operation of Technical Assistance work and not an academic exercise, then 
it follows that such an evaluation will enable those controlling or supervising the process 
to make informed judgments on whether the resources involved have been fully utilized 
or are adequate for the task. 
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But there are two sides to any evaluation of Technical Assistance work. In essence, for sa’ 
Technical Assistance consists in directing or facilitating technical change and it js requil 
understood that normal processes of economic development in the countries receiving by-pr' 
Technical Assistance will, with its aid, be stimulated and speeded up. Technical ‘Have 
Assistance therefore inevitably involves changes in the local situation in its economic izatio 
and social aspects, so that in any successful project we may expect to find a change in semi-s 
the techniques which people use and changes, too, in those attitudes of mind or custom. which 
ary methods of working which are associated with previous established techniques, Th 
It follows from this that a satisfactory evaluation must make it possible for informed woulc 
judgments to be reached on whether both the technical and the social and economic Techt 
concomitants of technical change have been achieved. Evaluation therefore requires functi 
the measurement of the direct, intended effects of technical change, that is to say questi 
changes in the methods of work used and measurement also of the consequential and chang 
essential changes in social and economic structure. social 
Clear 
Technical and Other Criteria conse 
count 
Clearly, any measurement of the extent to which old methods have given way to new 
must make heavy use of technical criteria. Obviously the technical aspects of Technical A Ma 
Assistance work will be evaluated in terms arising directly out of the new methods. The 
basic questions for evaluation on the technical side must be: have technical changes The « 
taken place or have the tools of changed techniques been created; are the instruments projec 
available and are men available who know how to use the instruments? in on 
Once it has been demonstrated by the technical expert that as a result of his work the requi 
means are available whereby new techniques can be employed, it is necessary to collect affect 
information which will show to what extent the new working methods have been is to 
absorbed into the local economy or can be so absorbed. It may be that the technician willin 
cannot answer this question by himself since broader economic issues are involved, and i 
It is not sufficient to improve the means whereby more fish may be caught: it is necessary proje 
also to ensure that a distribution system is available for ensuring that the augmented teach 
supplies reach consumers, meth 
situat 
Three Levels of Change in Technical Assistance teach 
cours 
Technical assistance is concerned with assisting the process of development and change appré 
which is proceeding at different tempos in different parts of the world and which of the 
governments desire to amplify or stimulate. There are three levels on which these devis 
changes occur, and changes on all three levels are indispensable if development is to differ 
take place and endure. It is necessary to affect the way people think. It is necessary to his te 
persuade people to change their customary methods of organizing their daily lives. accep 
| And it is necessary to change the equipment, tools and the capital resources which are of the 
eclline for coping with living problems. In fact, over the long term there can only the e 
be change in the levels of capital equipment available if the long-term organization to wi 
of economic activities provides the surpluses from which capital resources are built up. be sa 
Nor, in the long run, is it possible to develop ways of living and working which can Th 
yield such surpluses unless changes have taken place in the minds of men. Thus, any proje 
attempt to evaluate Technical Assistance work must give some gauge of the extent to analy 
which Technical Assistance results in these three kinds of changes in people and their admi 
ways of life. and r 
A complete evaluation must answer the questions: ‘Are the results of Technical woul 
Assistance consistent with the general economic development of the country?” ‘Is the woul 
economic gain so achieved likely to be continuing?’ To answer these two questions data supe! 
are required on the extent to which the technical innovation fits into the economic them 
context and on whether or not the necessary social and economic institutions are coun 
available for continuing the innovation and realizing its full effects. conti 
When it comes to making judgments on the fourth criterion listed at the beginning 
of this section, it may well be that the social and economic factors are more important 
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for satisfactory evaluation than the technical factors alone. If informed judgments are 
required on the consequences of technical change and on the possibility of undesirable 
by-products of technical innovations, then it is necessary to consider such questions as: 
‘Have the changes in technique led to disrupting changes in patterns of social organ- 
jzation?’? ‘Have the new technical schools produced a supply of semi-trained and 
semi-skilled manpower which is psychologically separate from the social group from 
which it sprang and not yet fully integrated in any new group?’ 

The point was made that the Resident or Regional Representative in any region 
would need to know much more about the country and the contribution of specific 
Technical Assistance projects than any expert, because it would be essential to his 
function and his continuing success in the area to be able to weigh up such broad 
questions in a realistic manner. While countries and governments may desire technical 
change they may be reluctant to accept the possibility of consequent change in the 
social and economic spheres which are inevitably related to such technical change. 
Clearly, unless the representatives are in a position to make informed judgments on these 
consequent effects, the whole position of the Technical Assistance programme in such 
countries may be menaced. 


A Managerial Issue 


The discussion has thus far been concerned with the objects of Technical Assistance 
projects and with their effects, but there is also a managerial aspect of projects which 
in one form or another involve an educational effort. In some cases this educational 
requirement is so broad as to amount to a public campaign involving an attempt to 
affect states of mind and predispositions. The prime objective of fundamental education 
is to create by appropriate means a new attitude to existing environments and a new 
willingness and ability to deal with living problems. In the agricultural extension work 
and in connexion with the health education measures which accompany many health 
projects, similar educational problems arise. There are many different techniques for the 
teaching of ideas, but in the present state of knowledge it is by no means certain what 
methods are most appropriate for developing acceptance of new techniques in any given 
situation. Most Technical Assistance projects are thus, to some extent experiments in 
teaching methods. It may be necessary to change the teaching methods used in the 
course of a project so as to reach an objective which cannot be reached by the original 
approach, If the expert or those who supervise his work, are to recognize the failure 
of the educational methods being used and the need to change them, methods must be 
devised of assessing the effectiveness of different ways of presenting the problem and 
different methods of stimulating interest. A technician may be fully competent within 
his technical sphere and by no means competent in the sphere of education for the 
acceptance of new ideas. Here, once again, the responsibility of the Headquarters 
of the Resident or Regional Representative is great and information on the progress of 
the educational aspects of any scheme is required to allow of an informed judgment as 
to whether the methods are adequate or whether changes are needed if the project is to 
be salvaged. 

The members of the seminar urged that the experiences of those working on similar 
projects, but using different methods in different countries, should be pooled and 
analysed, through a central intelligence unit, so as to provide Technical Assistance 
administrators with a better basis for advising the different countries on the projects 
and methods likely to be successful in existing circumstances. Such a pool of information 
would necessarily be constituted from concrete evidence produced by methods which 
would allow of fair comparison between different efforts. Such information should be 
supervised and approved by Resident and Regional Representatives or by the experts 
themselves, according to adopted standards. This would permit the kind of cross- 
country and cross-project comparisons which could greatly improve whole managerial 
control of Technical Assistance. 
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Social Science Techniques in the Evaluation Process 


For evaluation covering satisfactorily all the various criteria specified for Technical 
Assistance work, information is required about the technical effectiveness of projects 
as well as their immediate and indirect social and economic effectiveness. For many 
years social scientists have concerned themselves with elaborating techniques which can 
be used to assess social and economic processes, and their psychological concomitants, 
The seminar, therefore considered at some length how such techniques could be used 
for collecting information which could facilitate the complete work of evaluation. 

Before summarizing the results of this stage of the discussion, it may be as well to deal 
here with an apparent objection to the application, to a severely practical operation 
such as Technical Assistance, of scientific methods developed in the course of academic 
research. It would, of course, be wrong to assume that there is any necessary division 
between methods of fact collecting and analysis used for academic purposes and those 
useful in other areas. Common methods may serve very different ends and in recent 
years many social scientists have used their methods to assist administrators and policy 
makers in many segments of social and economic life. 

It is to be expected therefore that some of the techniques of social science could 
profitably be brought to bear on the social and economic problems which are inevitably 
bound up with Technical Assistance. Some of those who have been engaged on Tech- 
nical Assistance work during the early formative years had necessarily to rely on exper- 
ience gained in other areas and on personal judgment. It may still be that many take 
a fairly empirical attitude to the work. They believe that only experience can help in 
such a complicated field of operations. But experience alone teaches very little unless 
it is analysed. It can only be analysed in such a way as to yield its lessons if the events 
which compose it are approached systematically and handled with the logical pro- 
cedures common to scientific inquiry. 

Technical progress has been made with the aid of techniques of measurement and 
precise recording which provide a factual basis for objective judgments and which at 
the same time make it possible for agreement to be reached on the results of technical 
activities in very different situations. The methods of social science can be used to 
provide comparable objectivity and a degree of measurement in the social and economic 
field. Properly used, they enable the administrator to make judgments informed by a 
wider and more balanced knowledge. 


Evaluation of Teaching Efficiency 


All Technical Assistance involves some form of education be it instruction on the job, 
seminars, or group meetings of technicians or trainees, fellowship schemes or training 
centres. Much research has been done on the different results which can be achieved 
by different methods of training or teaching. Some groups of research workers have 
developed techniques for measuring the extent to which different methods of discussion 
or instruction lead to changes in understanding or willingness to accept new ideas. A 
study amongst factory workers, for example, showed how when they were personally 
brought into the making of decisions about certain necessary job changes the subsequent 
changes were fully accepted and therefore workable.! In a discussion of the results of 
another seminar it was pointed out? that techniques developed in one part of the world 
may have to be changed to some extent if they are to be adapted to the circumstances of 
other territories. The process of encouraging people to make technical change may 
therefore be more successful if the teaching process is approached more as an attempt 
to work out agreed methods combining local experience and methods with those based 
cn the teacher’s experience. In the annex to the Ecosoc resolution authorizing the 
Technical Assistance Programme, it is emphasized, ‘Experts should be chosen not only 
for their technical competence but also for . . . their capacity to adapt methods of 


1. Koch and French, ‘Overcoming Resistance to Change’, in Group Dynamics, 1954. 
2. Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in Operation, Unesco, 1954. 
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work to local conditions, social and material’. Such elasticity in the teacher needs 
some knowledge of the methods by which reliable information can be obtained about 
customary working methods and the environmental and social facts in which they 
are rooted. 

Research techniques are available, too, which can help to measure the results of 
different teaching processes. It might seem that the measurement of skill would present 
difficulties, and that such difficulties would be multiplied where people were being 
trained not only to exercise new skills themselves but to teach them to others. Tech- 
nicians are perfectly capable of producing technical criteria which can afford standards 
against which the level of technical skill attained by students might be measured. 
Such standards would permit measurement of an individual’s ability to carry out certain 
technical operations in a defined way. But other abilities are needed if the knowledge 
acquired is to be passed on or put to profitable use. Social research techniques are 
available for classifying the different attributes which go to make up human qualities 
and for combining measurements of these attributes so as to permit an approach to the 
measurement of human abilities.’ It should thus be possible to measure the extent to 
which persons have themselves acquired technical skill and are capable of transmitting 
their new knowledge to others. 

It would then be possible to provide information on the extent to which different 
experts or different methods of teaching were, in fact, achieving results in different 
fields. Measurements could possibly be standardized for different groups of projects, 
so that the basis could be laid for comparisons between countries and between projects. 
Such methods for measuring the success of different techniques for teaching new ideas 
could be used to provide some guidance on the relative costs of achieving results by 
different methods. 

A specialist in public administration pointed out that many of the methods used in 
the evaluation of public services could be applied here, provided objective material 
could be collected. It is possible to cost the work of an individual expert in terms of his 
time and the time of those he is teaching and to compare such costs against some 
measurement of the degree of success attained. In some cases therefore it might be pos- 
sible to arrive at a cost per newly trained student. Where it was not possible to compare 
fairly the number of students trained, because of extraneous factors affecting the number 
of students in different areas, the methods suggested would make possible a judgment 
based on factual assessment of the extent to which the expert or the teaching process 
had been successful with those coming forward for training. 


Evaluation of the Selection Process 


The seminar discussed the application to evaluation work of selection procedures 
used to good effect during the war and which provided improved methods of choosing 
people for wide varieties of occupations and activities.2 There appeared to be no reason 
why selection procedures could not be worked out for the different processes involved 
in Technical Assistance which would render expenditure on such educational processes 
more effective by an early elimination of the incapable. If it were accepted that Techni- 
cal Assistance must be partly experimental, information could be collected about the 
effects of present methods of selection which could be used to improve selection 
throughout the programme. In the United Kingdom a study carried out by the Govern 
ment Social Survey*® has shown that an appropriate analysis of existing records to 
which statistical techniques had been applied, made it possible to improve the selection 
of boys benefiting from Borstal training schemes by as much as five times over the 
unaided judgments of officials. This work has resulted in a simplified formula for 


1. See for example: Lazarsfeld and Barton, ‘Qualitative Measurements in the Social Sciences’ in The Policy 


Sciences 1951. 
2. See for example: Vernon and Parry, Personnel Selection in the British Forces, London, 1949. Assessment of Men, 


The O.S.S. Assessment Staff, New York, 1948. 
3. L. T. Wilkins. Studies in the Causes of Delinquency and Treatment of Offenders: Prediction Methods in Relation 


to Borstal Training, HMSO, Autumn 1954. 
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selection which can be applied by working officials in a straightforward way. Similar 
methods for improving selection procedures might be applied not only to students but 
also to experts. At present judgments on which of the many possible experts in any 
field are best suited to carry out work of Technical Assistance, are based more on 
personal opinion and subjective impression than on systematic analysis. There js 
sufficient experience of experts by now amongst Regional and Resident Representatives 
and in different host countries to reach agreement on what are the outstanding require- 
ments or perhaps outstanding disabilities of experts working in particular fields and 
under particular conditions. 


Opinion and Attitude Research in Evaluation 


Perhaps a major contribution to evaluation in the field of Technical Assistance may be 
made by the use of modern techniques for the study of opinions and attitudes. The 
methods used rest on some direct contact with small representative samples of the 
population concerned, in the course of which a record is obtained of responses to 
carefully designed questions which are put either in the form of a regulated interview or 
in the course of unstructured and fairly spontaneous conversation. By these means it 
is possible to collect information which can be checked for reliability. An important 
part of technical assistance work takes the form of some kind of educational process. 
What is in the mind of the pupil before he begins, what he thinks of the motives and 
ideas of his teachers and the way in which new ideas fit into or conflict with his custom- 
ary patterns of thought can make a great difference to the effectiveness of the teaching. 
Modern research techniques of opinion and attitude study can be used to throw light 
on the state of mind of students and in this way to gain information which can be 
used to make the whole teaching process more effective. At the same time such 
techniques make it possible to judge the extent to which changes have happened in 
people’s minds, whether they are willing to see the new ideas as a reasonable way of 
achieving some desired end. 

There is another aspect of Technical Assistance work too in which the information 
produced by opinion and attitude research may be of use. Very often a decision on the 
appropriateness of a particular form of technical assistance rests on the belief that the 
new techniques would be inconsistent with some aspect of ‘national character’. Concepts 
of national character or of some of its features are based sometimes on a very flimsy 
basis of fact. Richard Centers has shown! that a belief that success comes to those with 
ability is shared by less than half of the American white male adult population and 
only one-third of manual workers. These factual findings conflict with certain traits 
commonly associated with the ‘American character’. 

Recent Japanese studies have indicated that the dissemination of contraceptive 
information in a number of villages was welcomed by the population, to the surprise 
of the administrative authorities who had believed that Japanese farmers desired 
large families.? 

Mistaken ideas about the state of mind of the local population and their willingness 
to try new ideas may lead to wrong decisions about the feasibility of Technical 
Assistance projects. They may also lead to wrong diagnosis of the reasons for failure. 
It may be easier to attribute comparative lack of response to imagined traits in the 
national character than to find the real facts which are at work. 

Sometimes it is not possible to collect information about states of mind or attitudes, 
or it is not politic to do so. Observational techniques are then available which have 
been developed by social scientists for studying the facts about customary procedures 
and forms of behaviour. Such methods could be used during a project to show whether 
undesirable consequences are being generated and to show the need for changes in 


. Richard Centers, ‘Attitude and Belief in Relation to Occupational Stratification , Journal of Social Psychology, 
1948, Pp. 159. 

. Koya Yoshio, Test Studies of Family Planning in Three Rural Villages in Japan (Archives of the Population 
Association of Japan, no. 1), 1952. 
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the project or for remedial action. These same methods can be used both to aid 
operational efficiency and to measure the extent to which lasting changes have, in fact, 
been brought about as a result of Technical Assistance work. By making available 
factual information on the ways in which institutional behaviour has changed, they 
permit an evaluation of the durable quality of such work. The conclusions of the 
seminar on these points amount to a belief that the factual approach and the analytical 
procedures which are already accepted as a means of diagnosing and overcoming the 
physical problems involved in Technical Assistance work could be used to diagnose 
and devise means of overcoming some of the social and economic difficulties attaching 
to Technical Assistance work. The same techniques, by providing objective and,.in 
some cases, quantitative data about such aspects of the work would also improve the 
quality of evaluation. 


The Use of National Statistics for Evaluation 


During the seminar there was some discussion of the use of national statistics for 
evaluation. It was felt that national statistics, even where they are available, are not 
likely to be of very great use in judging the effectiveness of any one project. Technical 
Assistance work in most countries is on a relatively small scale compared with the total 
development activity, and its results are unlikely to be easily detectable against such 
a background. If it were to be concrete and objective, evaluation would need to rely 
more on the collection of factual material concerning the objectives of the particular 
project and the particular section or group of the national community to whom it is 
directed. 

Itdoes not follow from this that no use can be made of national statistics. Demographic 
data and economic data can be produced on a small scale and still be representative 
of the small area of influence which is the usual scale of technical assistance projects. 
However, information relating to the habits, behaviour and working conditions of 
populations is usually produced by small-scale sampling techniques in much greater 
detail than is provided by national statistics. Such data can be produced by social 
science techniques. 

Thus in studying the effect of an anti-malaria campaign restricted to a particular 
area of the country, the relevant evaluation material would include information 
concerning changes in the particular area and in the minds of the local population, 
not in the community as a whole, In some cases a project is carried out as a demonstra- 
tion scheme and attention is drawn to its progress as part of a national health education 
campaign. Here, a complete evaluation of the project would need to include some 
measures of changes in the general level of understanding and appreciation of the 
health lessons taught by the project. In fact, since most social research is carried out on 
a scale much nearer to that of Technical Assistance work than to that of government 
programmes, the data required for evaluation is more likely to come from the tech- 
niques developed for small-scale and sample studies than from other sources. It has been 
urged elsewhere that the social research methods available for use in the Technical 
Assistance field are similar to those which have been and are being used to assist the 
operational activities of governments and economic organizations everywhere. 

Particular projects have as their objective the building up of national systems of 
statistics for health or demographic purposes. Useful experience for the development 
of such a national statistical apparatus can be gained by setting up a small-scale unit 
whose first function is to organize the collection of data for evaluation. Further, if 
evaluation is taken seriously, the attention of host governments will be drawn more 
quickly to the difficulties in the way of efficient decision and policy making owing toa 
lack of adequate apparatus for fact collecting. 


The Need for Early Stage Social and Economic Survey 


In some programmes of Technical Assistance preliminary surveys have been regarded as 
legitimate projects in their own right. They are accepted as essential for collecting 
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material on the physical features of many Technical Assistance projects. The whole 
work of evaluation might be made easier if some kind of preliminary economic and 
social survey related to the particular project was similarly regarded as a necessary 
part of any substantial Technical Assistance project. Many publications and reports 
have examined the social and economic correlates of technical change. Their purpose 
has been to draw attention in general terms to those features of community life which 
must be dealt with if Technical Assistance is to be of lasting value. The next step 
ahead would seem to be the application of existing techniques of fact collecting and 
appraisal in these fields, as part of the operational methods and an aid to efficient 
organization. Such early stage social and economic surveys would also make it possible 
to provide better informed judgment at the end of a project on the possibility of conti- 
nuing success and on the extent to which the project had set in motion changes which 
fitted in with the line of economic development in the country concerned. 

One of the criteria against which all Technical Assistance work must be judged is the 
extent to which new techniques are not only accepted but continue in use after the 
project has been completed. For the effect of this work to continue it must be possible 
for those who have learnt new techniques to find ways of using them in their normal 
everyday life. This means that employment opportunities must be available and the 
next learning must be acceptable to those amongst whom it must be used. Further, as 
many educational projects in the Technical Assistance field, i.e. projects concerned with 
teaching or demonstrating new methods, have certain features in common, it might 
well be possible to devise a standardized survey method for collecting information about 
the situation at the beginning of a project. At its termination it would then be possible 
to show whether the necessary social environmental changes had taken place. 

The same kind of approach might be used in connexion with the fourth fundamental 
criterion, i.e. that Technica] Assistance should have no undesirable by-products or after- 
effects. Clearly, this criterion must be applied to the relatively short-run effects, since 
it is impossible to guarantee that particular forms of technical change will have good 
or bad effects over lengthy periods of time during which radical changes in values may 
well take place. Various questions might be asked in making such an evaluation. ‘Does 
the achievement of one project prevent other lines of development which are thought 
in themselves to be desirable?’ Pilot runs of Technical Assistance projects can be carried 
out on a relatively small scale in order to test realistically the factors involved. Survey 
work could be designed to accompany these pilot-scale projects and to record the series 
of events which appear to follow on particular forms of technical change. Other questions 
might be explored, such as: ‘What social groups are now involved co-operatively in 
using the particular technique?’ ‘Are they all likely to be involved if a new technique is 
used?’ ‘What will happen to those who are not likely to be involved?’ ‘If the technical 
development takes place in a new field, from which group is it expected that the newly 
created technicians will come?’ ‘What will they cease doing in order so take up the 
new work and what changes will this involve in the social groups from which they 
came?’ 

Opler! describes the situation after the introduction of an improved variety of maize. 
This was demonstrated and shown to produce good results. But the new variety needed 
a longer period to ripen than the maize which had been grown previously. It remained 
so long in the field that it required more manpower to watch and prevent depredation. 
Furthermore, the field in which it grew could not be prepared in readiness for the 
spring crop. Therefore, in spite of the fact that the yield was greater, this improved 
variety of maize was abandoned. The lesson of this experience is that if any of the 
existing resources are diverted into new areas, then the purposes for which they were 
formerly used cannot be achieved and failure to achieve these purposes may outweigh 
the gains produced from the new technique. Preliminary survey on a small scale could 
be used to show the probable effects of the changes in social and economic life which 


1. Opler and Singh, Economic, Political and Social Change in a Village of N. Central India, Human Organization, 
Summer 1952. 
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follow inevitably on a technical innovation and could lead to modification in Technical 
Assistance projects. 

Another approach altogether might be taken to the question of suitable evaluation 
material. An internal study might be undertaken to establish systems of fact collecting 
and analysis whereby comparisons and ratings within the Technical Assistance pro- 
gramme are used to provide the basis for judgments and decisions about the programme. 
Great gains could result because it would then become possible to maximize returns 
from technical assistance activities by concentrating resources on the most successful 
lines of activity. 

A prerequisite of such a development would be comparability of some features of 
projects. The variety and range of Technical Assistance projects, even within one 
branch of one Specialized Agency are such that standardized methods of evaluation 
may appear out of reach. But this is the case only if comparisons are made between the 
simple, technical aspects of projects. We cannot say that it is better to reduce malaria 
than to help people to read: we can say that it is better to be successful in a particular 
kind of project and to achieve its objectives than to fail with another kind of project. 
Each project could be judged in the light of the technical, social and economic criteria 
which are strictly relevant to it. Not unless a minimum level of success had been 
attained for each criterion coulda project be regarded as a success. It might be 
possible to compose for different kinds or groups of projects a rough index of 
success which could be used to bring comparability much nearer than seems possible 
today. 

It has been suggested that social and economic criteria are indispensable for any 
valid evaluation of technical assistance work. There are much greater possibilities of 
comparability between projects on these aspects and with the use of the techniques 
suggested than there might be between the simple technical criteria which are appro- 
priate to any piece of work. The more evaluation is considered to include social and 
economic criteria the more possible comparability becomes and the more possible it 
then becomes to evaluate on higher levels, i.e. country-wide programmes and inter- 
national programmes. 


SECTION 3. THE EVALUATION PROCESS, NEW TECHNIQUES AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
PRESENT STRUCTURE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Evaluation and Programme Planning 


At an early stage in the seminar it was apparent that there was some confusion between 
evaluation and programme planning. The term ‘evaluation’ had been used by some 
for the processes by which the arguments for and against particular projects were 
weighed up and a decision made on which projects should be authorized. But it 
became clear from the discussion that this interpretation must be sharply distinguished 
from evaluation concerned only with judgment on the effectiveness of projects already 
authorized and which have gone into the field. There is however a sense in which the 
growing use of objective evaluation techniques will, in the not too distant future, affect 
programme planning. A consequence of improved methods of evaluation might 
well be a better system of programme planning, more efficient in its operation 
because based on sounder information about the operations with which it was 
concerned. 

The techniques suggested are not an alternative to sound administration. They are a 
means of making more firmly based judgments, of increasing the awareness of officials 
or representatives and of systematizing their reactions. 


The Source of Evaluation Material 


Theseminar discussed the role of evaluationin the work of those concerned with individual 
projects, country programmes, national programmes, and the whole Technical Assist- 
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ance Board programme. It will be clear from the preceding discussion that in so far as 
evaluation is an operational activity bound up with and part of the work done on any 
particular project, its immediate aim is to help make decisions which are related to 
that particular project. Responsibility for collecting the basic material for evaluation 
would therefore lie with the experts, those supervising fellowship programmes and 
the Regional and Resident Representatives. The information needed for evaluation 
might also require the assistance of well-informed local people or perhaps the 
collaboration of local research units. A by-product of evaluation work might be to 
demonstrate the utility of such social and economic research units to a host government, 
Such bodies could assist the Regional and Resident Representatives to organize means 
for collecting the kind of data proposed. Where a national statistical system is non- 
existent or faulty, attemptsat evaluation are bound to reveal the fact and throw emphasis 
on the operational use and need for such data. A Resident Representative with many 
years experience in public administration pointed out that the more efficient lower- 
order evaluation became, the easier was higher-order evaluation. It is of particular 
importance for the Specialized Agencies in deciding which forms of activity are most 
profitable and for the Technical Assistance Board in reaching general conclusions about 
whole areas of Technical Assistance. 


Country Programmes 


Country programmes are rarely detailed applications of Technical Assistance in all 
possible fields. More often they comprise a group of projects sponsored in different 
quarters but co-ordinated in an ad hoc fashion after origination in order to avoid 
overlapping or duplication of effort or competition for resources. They cannot be 
evaluated as a whole, but the separate projects which compose them can be evaluated 
in the terms suggested above. In many cases and many fields it would be possible to 
work out scales for assessing in qualitative terms relative degrees of success or failure 
of projects. If projects were graded in this way an evaluation of a country programme 
could be made by summarizing the various gradings given. Such an approach would 
be made on the basis of the information now collected in the reports made to Specialized 
Agencies and to the Technical Assistance Board, supplemented by the operational 
data suggested in this discussion. 


National Programmes 


In most cases in recent years attempts have been made to fit Technical Assistance 
projects into national programmes. The goals of such projects are set by the national 
programme and the criteria used for detailed evaluation would follow accordingly. 
Presumably, however, it is not the job of the Technical Assistance Board to evaluate 
national programmes, but where a national programme exists it is essential for the 
Local Technical Assistance officials to ensure that particular projects make a useful 
contribution. By this is meant projects which not only help national authorities to 
carry out successfully any particular sections of their programme, but those whichcan 
be shown to work effectively without harmful consequences for other sections of the 
programme. Evaluation of separate progress in the terms suggested and with the 
methods suggested above would help with the evaluation of the contribution of 
Technical Assistance to national programmes. Here once again the very attempt at 
concrete and objective evaluation would emphasize the need for clear statement of the 
aims of the national programme and would highlight the need for objective data on 
which to shape and direct the work involved in any national programme. In some 
countries one of the most useful Technical Assistance projects might be the development 
of organizations capable of providing such a national statistical framework, cither 
within the government apparatus or outside it. 
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Exchange of Information 


The original resolution of the Economic and Social Council on which the Technical 
Assistance programme is based emphasized! that ‘the participating organizations will 
exchange information which becomes available to them on current developments in the 
field of technical assistance’, and will ‘publish information or provide for study and 
analysis material suitable for publication regarding the results of the technical assistance 
rendered and the experience derived therefrom so that it may be of value to other 
countries and to international organizations rendering technical assistance’. Thus, from 
the very beginning, it was assumed that participating organizations would learn from 
their experience and that by the suitable analysis of results they would be able to make 
the lessons of their experience available to each other. For the experience of any one 
agency to be of use to another, there must be some common factual basis valid for both 
agencies and, indeed, if experience is to be generalized even within the field of any one 
agency, some basis must be found for comparing projects. The incorporation of objective 
measures of achievement in the reporting system now used would make the exchange 
of information between agencies much more profitable and strengthen the factual 
knowledge on which the TAB now bases its advice to governments. 

At the very least the exchange of information between agencies would require much 
more standardization of the methods by which judgments are made and the data on 
which they are based. Almost as important is the need to specify the nature of the 
material on which judgments are based. 


Present Evaluation Processes 


During the course of the seminar discussions the question inevitably arose whether 
evaluation in the terms discussed was not already being carried out by the Specialized 
Agencies. Forms of evaluation of varying adequacy are, in fact, part of the everyday 
procedures of the Specialized Agencies, and during the last year a great deal of atten- 
tion has been given inside the organizations to the question. The results vary greatly 
from one Agency to another. 

From the papers available it appears that the WHO has taken the question as 
fundamental, has been very critical of its existing procedures and reached the conclusion 
that a more systematic and comprehensive collection of data is necessary during the 
course of its operations if evaluation is to be complete. The WHO documents? emphasize 
the fact that if the long-term purposes of health projects are to be achieved many 
factors beyond the purely technical, are involved and evaluation which fails to take 
such factors into account may be of little use. 

Unesco proposes to organize evaluation as a special effort and has arranged for 
evaluation teams to examine and report on selected projects. These teams are composed 
with special reference to the need for social science as an indispensable tool of evaluation. 

The FAO and other Agencies have made attempts to review the information which 
is submitted in the form of periodical and special reports and to decide on this basis 
whether further evaluation efforts are necessary. They have reached the conclusion 
that if evaluation means more information of the sort which they are already getting, 
then to expand the operation would be time consuming and profitless. In some cases 
Agencies take the view, however, that further evaluation procedures might be useful 
but could only be carried out if special funds were made available for the purpose. 
Some Agencies such as the ILO take special steps to collect follow-up data on fellowship 
schemes, which can be used to supplement normal reporting data for purposes of 
evaluation. 

The procedures used for evaluation vary greatly from one Agency to another, as do 
the opinions held on the value of more specialized and detailed efforts. It is, for example, 
argued that evaluation is part of the normal process and takes the form of administrative 


1. Resolution 222 Annex 1, Ecosoc Official Records, gth Session. 
2. EB 13/59 Add. 1. 
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scrutiny, at various levels, of reports submitted. These reports are scrutinized critically 
by technical specialists at headquarters and supplemented by the views of regional 
offices drawing on wider sources of information. 

It cannot be easy for headquarters staff to check the judgments of operators working 
all over the globe. It would be difficult to check such personal judgments in the country 
where they were made unless suitable material were available, produced by techniques 
of inquiry capable of yielding objective data. In the absence of standardized and 
specified techniques of appraisal and evaluation, headquarters staff could check 
judgments only by extensive correspondence. It is, no doubt, because this is the chief 
method now used that suggestions for improving methods of evaluation are regarded 
unfavourably in some circles. 

Two basic assumptions are made by those who are doubtful of the value of improved 
techniques of evaluation. It is assumed that the reports of experts are already based 
on sufficient factual evidence to permit such generalizations by specialists at head. 
quarters, or that generalizations cannot be made because the material now presented 
would not permit the analysis which would lead to generalization. The further 
assumption is that anything other than what is now being done would lead to a great 
deal of extra documentary work and would be profitless. These views must be examined 
fairly critically, for if they were accepted there would be no change from the present 
position and evaluation would remain at its present level of effectiveness. 

Throughout the discussions it was assumed that any changes or improvements in 
evaluation techniques would necessarily be embodied in the actual operation of projects, 
that they would be undertaken as part of the existing programme of work and not as 
a supplement to it. Evaluation in this sense would be undertaken, not for its own sake, 
but in order to help the completion of the project. Material which could make evaluation 
more precise and complete could very well be, and preferably should be, the same kind 
of information collected by the same kind of techniques as would be of operational use 
in the conduct of the work. In this sense evaluation need not lead to any expansion 
of documentary activities. Much the same system of reporting would be used but the 
judgments and appraisals made in the reports would rest on more systematic and more 
objective data. This could mean that the consideration given to reports by head- 
quarters would be more assured and involve less discussion and that headquarters 
would find it less necessary to verify the judgments made. 

Certainly it was never envisaged during «he course of the seminar discussion that 
evaluation techniques would be separate, costly undertakings. In general it was assumed 
that techniques were available and could be used during the conduct of projects and 
as part of the operations which could both supply material of operational use and 
provide a sounder factual basis for evaluation. This would not exclude the possibility 
that from time to time special pilot evaluation projects would be undertaken as separate 
pieces of work in their own right, as is the case with some of the proposed Unesco 
projects. 

Obviously it would be worth while incorporating some of the suggested techniques 
in the actual operation of projects only if it were thought that present reporting was not 
as complete as it might be and if some general gain to the whole Technical Assistance 
operation could be shown as likely to accrue from changes in present procedures. 
On this point the views of the seminar were most emphatic. One of the main conclusions 
of the seminar was that present reporting procedures could be made much more valuable 
and that the conclusions drawn at the various levels from Regional and Resident 
Representatives right up to the Technical Assistance Board could be much more 
soundly based, and consequently more profitable, if evaluation were looked at from 
a somewhat different point of view. 

Many of the questions which periodic reports are supposed to answer are pertinent 


to the basic problems of evaluation. But as has been shown, acceptable answers to such } 


questions need objective data collected systematically and cannot be based merely 
upon opinion or unaided subjective judgment. The WHO document’ states: ‘The 


1. EB 13/59 Add. 1. 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


professional health worker is not a social scientist and therefore is not competent, 
a) to anticipate or perceive social obstacles in a project area; (b) to suggest methods to 
achieve social changes and; (c) to evaluate social change if it takes places.’ 

The technical experts who are involved in the whole range of technical work are men 
who have concentrated on particular fields and who are knowledgeable in those fields. 
In general those who run the technical sections at headquarters are specialized in much 
the same kind of field. Within any Agency, therefore, there is a high degree of com- 
petence in the particular techniques which it is the business of the Agency to propagate. 
But no specialist or technician can be expected to have an equally specialized or 
technical knowledge of all the other factors, particularly the social and economic 
factors, Which impinge on his work and which form some of the essential criteria by 
which Technical Assistance work must be judged. If there is to be an adequate basis 
for judgments, for example, on whether a technical innovation is likely to produce 
unwanted consequences or whether a Technical Assistance project will result in 
continuing benefits for a country or whether the results of Technical Assistance work 
do in fact fit in to the general line of economic development in the country, then a 
wider range of information must become available than is at present collected by most 
experts. But experts could collect information which would improve judgments on such 
questions if suitable techniques for doing so were made available to them or if Regional 
and Resident Representatives had access to such techniques and the means for 
employing them. Resident Representatives of the Technical Assistance Board were 
quite clear at the meeting that they would find it much easier to make judgments on 
such points if they had data available of the sort which the suggested techniques could 
produce. 

It would seem, then, that most of the objections to the effect that evaluation cannot 
be made a more useful operation without involving heavy expenditures of time or 
resources rest on misunderstanding about what is suggested and what is involved in 
implementing those suggestions. 


Implementing the Conclusions of the Seminar 


A great deal of information about possible methods is available at the centre and at the 
headquarters of the Agencies. This could be summarized for the use of experts and 
Resident and Regional Representatives. Information about techniques and the kinds 
of factual material they can supply would result from a distillation of social science 
research and a simplified summary of methods used by social science in many fields. 
It was suggested during the seminar that the most appropriate place to organize this 
work might be at TAB headquarters. The attention of the seminar was drawn to a 
handbook which is being produced by Unesco to contribute to the solution of this 
problem. Attention was also drawn to some of the special evaluation projects which 
are being organized by Unesco and which will serve as models. It is not clear, however, 
whether these projects will use the relatively simple forms of technique which would 
have to be used if evaluation material were to be produced in the course of normal 
operations by the existing staff. 

Research resources in host countries might also be used in the process of collecting 
this material. Where governments do not have their own organizations, independent 
researchers may be available, particularly if emphasis is put on the need for govern- 
ments to inform themselves about their own situations so as to be able to make sound 
decisions about the desirability of projects. It would be for those making early 
negotiations with governments to stress the importance of such government co-operation 
in research. If these points could be made during the early stages of any project, it 
would be much easier to emphasize the role of evaluation material during the operation 
and to secure the use of local resources as well as an agreed basis for collection of 
information if it cannot be collected by the expert or the staff or the Regional and 
Resident Representatives. The simpler the methods advocated the easier it will be to 
ensure that evaluation material is collected. 

In one form or another the methods and resources of social science throughout the 
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world might be drawn upon in the day-to-day operations of Technical Assistance to 
the mutual benefit of the Technical Assistance programme and social science. 


APPENDIX 


WORKING PAPERS 


ETA/1. Purpose and scope of meeting. 

ETA/z2. Provisional Agenda. 

ETA/3. Report of the Technical Assistance Board on Techniques of Evaluation ' 
(ETAC/41) and the annexes containing a statement by each of the participating 
organizations dealing with their present practices and procedures of evaluation, and 
means of improving them. 

ETA/4. Paper on Techniques of Evaluation submitted by Unesco to the Technical 
Assistance Board [TAB/Working Paper/17 (28)]. 

ETA/5. Chapter VI: ‘Evaluation’ of Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in 
Operation, report by Professor Morris Opler of the Conference held jointly by the 
United Nations and Unesco, March 1953. 

ETA/6. Chapter V: ‘Evaluation’ of Fifty Years of Technical Assistance prepared 
for the Public Administration Clearing House by Mr. Edwin Bock, dealing with 
administrative experiences of United States voluntary agencies. 

ETA/7. Paper on Principles and Procedures of Evaluation submitted by the UNTAA 
to the Technical Assistance Board [TAB/Working Paper/7 (29) Add. 1]. 

ETA/8. Preliminary report on programme analysis and evaluation presented by the 
Director-General of WHO to the WHO Executive Board, 13th Session (document 
EB 13/59 Add. 1). 

ETA/g. Administrative Aspects of Technical Assistance Programmes, a working paper 
prepared by Public Administration Clearing House. 

ETA/10. Reproduction of paper by Professor Thomas C. Blaisdell submitted to the 
United Nations/Unesco Conference on Social Aspects of Technical Assistance 
Programmes for Economic Development, held in March 1953—‘Problems of 
evaluating the effectiveness of development measures’. 

ETA/11. Reproduction of verbatim record of discussion of Professor Blaisdell’s paper. 

ETA/12. Rev. 1. List of Participants. 

ETA/13. Opening statement by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of Department of Social 
Sciences, Unesco. 

ETA/14. Notes on evaluation techniques by Mr. Marshall E. Dimock, Acting Resident 
Representative of the Technical Assistance Board in Turkey. 

ETA/15. Paper by Mr. Sune Carlson, Resident Representative of the Technical 
Assistance Board in Bolivia. 

ETA/MIN. 1-6. Minutes of the meeting. 
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I. ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE ACTIVITIES OF UNESCO IN COMBATING 
RACIAL PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


The Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations interested in the eradi- 
cation of prejudice and discrimination, which met at Geneva from 31 March to 
4 April 1955, adopted a resolution stressing the part played by science in 
combating prejudice. This resolution included the following passage: 

‘Considering that ignorance is often the cause of prejudices leading to 
discriminatory practices, and 

‘Recognizing that education, in educational institutions, in the family 
and elsewhere, and scientific study and research, including work in the psycho- 
logical and social fields, are indispensable weapons for combating these most 
serious obstacles to international understanding and co-operation, 

‘This Conference . 
urges governments and non-governmental organizations to make and 
encourage the full use of all relevant publications and other forms of assistance 
for combating prejudice and discrimination which the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies can offer them; in particular they commend the publi- 
cations of Unesco such as The Race Question and Modern Thought, as well as its 
proposal to set up in 1956 a centre for the exchange of information on race 
questions.” 

The insistence with which this resolution urges the importance of extending 
research to other fields, and of making its results available to the general 
public, constitutes a tribute to the bold approach of anthropologists, sociologists 
and psychologists to the study of the race question. Their work over the past 
3o years has attained such proportion that research on the present position 
of race relations almost represents an autonomous social science discipline. 
New works on the subject are constantly appearing, thus calling for the com- 
pilation of specialized bibliographies. 

It has often been asked whether scientific research could help in the improve- 
ment of interracial relations. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, abolishing discrimination in education, proves 
that the opinions of scientists can have a direct influence on national legislation. 

At the International Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective, 
held at Honolulu in Juli 1954, this practical aspect of research was stressed. 
When subjects for research were being suggested for an international 
association concerned with the study of race relations, it was stated that the 
objectivity of research workers—from which science derives its prestige— 
required that they should be absolutely independent. For this reason all 
studies on the race question must continue to be the prerogative of scientists; 
and the methods they use must conform, in every particular, to the standards 
of objectivity and scrupulous accuracy required by modern science. 
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Unesco has been criticized for undertaking scientific research which aims 
at being objective yet also at breaking down prejudices and eliminating 
discrimination. But these two aims are not incompatible. Can any scientist, 
indeed, after studying race relations, not desire their improvement? Unesco’s 
approach represents a profession of faith in science, for the result of scientif 
research so far has been to demonstrate the futility of the notions on which 
racism is based. Moreover we, in our age, tend in general to rely on scientific 
methods and to seek to apply them in the practical field. One of Unesco’s 
aims is to identify, from the mass of research work being done on the subject 
of race relations, those facts and views which might be placed before govern. 
ments desirous of adopting a rational race policy. 

It is from this standpoint that the Organization has co-operated with the 
scientists who are devoting their time and energy to the study of one of the 
most serious problems of our century. The activities to which this co. 
operation has given rise are briefly summarized below, so that the reader 
may have a general idea of the way in which Unesco has approached its 
task. 


UNESCO’S ACTIVITIES FROM 1949 TO 1955 


It was at the request of the Economic and Social Council that Unesco began 
in 1949 to take an active part in the campaign against racism. Pursuant to 
resolution 116 B (VI), in which the council suggested that Unesco ‘consider 
the desirability of initiating and recommending the general adoption of a 
programme of disseminating scientific facts designed to remove what is 
commonly known as racial prejudice, the General Conference, at its fourth 
session, held in Paris in 1949, instructed the Director-General: 

‘4.21 To study and collect scientific materials concerning questions of race; 

‘4.22 To give wide diffusion to the scientific information collected; 

‘4.23 ‘fo prepare an educational campaign based on this information.’ 
Unesco thus embarked on a methodical educational campaign in the broadest 
sense of the term, i.e. an information campaign for the benefit of the public 
at large and of intellectual and educational circles. The campaign consists, 
on the one hand, of the diffusion of scientific information on questions of 
race and, on the other, of a survey of positive contributions to the solution of 
problems of racial discrimination. 


Diffusion of Scientific Information on Questions of Race 


The first step Unesco took was to arrange a meeting of sociologists, psychologists 
and anthropologists (December 1949), to define the concept of race and to 
sum up in a single statement the conclusions on the subject at which various 
branches of science had arrived. Thus was prepared the first Statement on 
Race (1950), which, although welcomed in many Member States, nevertheless 
gave rise to lively discussion in scientific circles. A second conference, confined 
this time to anthropologists and biologists, drafted a statement in June 1951, 
which was transmitted to some hundred scientists for critical comment. The 
text of the statement and the comments to which it gave rise have been 
published in a booklet entitled The Race Concept—Results of an Inquiry (1952) 
(English and French). 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In 1950 Unesco undertook the publication of a series entitled The Race 
Question in Modern Science, supplemented in 1953 by a new series called The Race 
Question and Modern Thought. 

The first series, covering the biological, psychological, sociological, economic 
and historical aspects of the problem of race, included the following works 
(with year of publication and languages in which published): 

Race and Culture, by Michel Leiris (France) 1951 E.F.G.It. 

The Roots of Prejudice, by Arnold M. Rose (U.S.A.) 195: E.F.G.It. 

Race and Psychology, by Otto Klineberg (U.S.A.) 195! 

Racial Myths, by Juan Comas (Mexico) 1951 

Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn (U.S.A.) 1951 

The Significance of Racial Differences, by G. M. Morant 

(United Kingdom) 1952 

Race and Society, by K. L. Little (United Kigdom) 1952 

Race and History, by Cl. Lévi-Strauss (France) 1952 

Race Mixture, by H. L. Shapiro (U.S.A.) 1953 
In 1952 an illustrated booklet entitled What is Race? (E.F.S.) was published, 
in which the papers by Mr. Dunn, Mr. Leiris and Mr. Klineberg were 
summarized and the two statements on the racial question reproduced. 

The second series, The Race Question and Modern Thought, comprises the 
following (with year of publication and languages in which published): 

The Catholic Church and the Race Question, by Father 

Yves M.-J. Congar (France) 1953 E.F.S. 

The Ecumenical Movement and the Racial Problem, by 

Pastor W. A. Wisser’t Hooft (Netherlands) 1954 E.F.S. 
Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization, by Léon Roth 


(United Kingdom) 1954 E.F.S.Yiddish 
Islam and the Racial Problem, by 1. Madkour (Egypt) (in preparation) 
Buddhist Thought and the Spirit of Tolerence (in preparation) 

The first three volumes in this series have been widely circulated by non- 
governmental—particularly Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—organizations 
concerned with the question. 


Surveys of Positive Contribution to the Campaign Against Discrimination 


The manifestations of the antagonism which prevails between races and 
between ethnic groups have been described and analysed in a large number of 
monographs and scientific articles. The examples of positive contributions 
to the solution of these problems have not, however, always aroused a similar 
interest on the part of scientists or of the general public. It was for that reason 
that at its different sessions the Unesco General Conference arranged for 
research to be undertaken on situations in which satisfactory progress is 
being achieved and which do not present the range of tensions and conflicts 
which lie at the root of the ‘racial problem’. 

Thus in 1950/51 Unesco undertook a survey of race relations in Brazil, on 
the basis of which the following works were published: 

Les élites de couleur dans une ville brésilienne, by Thalés de Azevedo (Brazil) F. 

Race and Class in Rural Brazil, by Charles Wagley (U.S.A.) E.F. 
In 1952/53 research was concentrated on the methods applied and steps taken 
by non-governmental organizations and associations to prevent discrimination 
and to promote the integration of ethnical or cultural minorities. Surveys 
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were made in the following countries or territories: Brazil, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the French Antilles, Mexico, the United States of America and 
Yugoslavia. The results will be summarized and analysed in a work prepared 
by Dr. Charles Wagley (U.S.A.) under the title: Experiments in Assimilation, 

The report by Mr. Morroe-Berger (U.S.A.) was published in the booklet 
Racial Equality and the Law. The one by Mr. Michel Leiris (France) on the 
French Antilles is at present in the press and will be called Contacts of Civilization 
in Guadeloupe and Martinique. 


PROPOSED ACTIVITIES FOR 1955 AND 1956 


At its eighth session, held at Montevideo in 1954, the General Conference 
devoted considerable attention to Unesco’s activities in combating racial 
prejudice and the discrimination to which it gives rise. It adopted the following 
resolution (IV.1.3.423), to serve as a guide to the organization’s action in 
1955 and 1956: 

‘The General Conference, 

‘Bearing in mind that discrimination, as enumerated in Article 2 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status, is one of the greatest dangers to peace and human 
dignity ; 

‘Noting that Unesco has already taken some commendable steps in 
producing excellent publications on the subject of race and race relations; 

‘Regretting that discrimination in very ugly forms continues to vitiate relations 
between human beings in certain areas of the world; 

‘Calls upon all Member States and National Commissions for Unesco to 
eradicate in all possible ways the evil of discrimination, and 

‘Authorizes the Director-General, in carrying out the programme of Unesco, 
to give special attention to measures designed to eliminate all such discrimin- 
ation and, more particularly, in 1955, to measures calculated to eradicate 
race prejudices.’ 


Campaign Against Racism at the Primary and Secondary School Levels 


The most persistent forms of prejudice take root during the formative years 
of childhood and adolescence. It is then that they can most easily be modified, 
if schoolchildren receive an education calculated to counterbalance the 
environmental influences in favour of racial intolerance to which they are 
exposed. This fact, which has been brought out in a number of psychological 
studies, suggests that, for a systematic campaign against racial prejudice to 
be effective, it must start at the school level. 

In 1954 the services of two educationalists—Mr. Charles Hendry (Canada) 
and Mr. Cyrill Bibby (United Kingdom)—were sought. The two educ- 
ationalists were asked to prepare manuals for the guidance of secondary school 
and primary school teachers. These texts, which will be published as soon as 
the comments of other specialists upon them have been received, give a concise 
account of the principal facts likely to upset racist convictions, and offer 
suggestions on the best way to present to the understanding of children the 
racial concepts developed by modern science. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In 1955 Unesco will convene a conference of social scientists and educational 
experts, to consider the various aspects of the question of combating racism 
at the school level. The agenda will include the following items: the aspects 
of race relation problems which are most appropriate for presentation to 
children; the manner in which this knowledge should be presented in order 
to change the basic attitudes, in the direction of universal brotherhood; 
the technical advice, material and teaching aids to be provided for the teachers 
in various countries; the steps to be taken to elicit the support of public and 
private organizations in the campaign against racism, through education; 
the contribution the non-governmental organizations might make to the 
carrying out of the programme. 


Establishment of a Cenire for the Exchange of Information on Race Relations 


The purpose of the centre, which it is proposed to establish in 1956, is to 
provide research workers with any data they may require in their work on 
race relations. It will also be of service to the United Nations for its surveys 
on discrimination and the position of minorities. 

A bulletin will be issued to keep the world of science informed of the latest 
publications, research programmes and trends in the study of race relations. 


Studies of the New ‘Elites’ 


The race prejudice according to which certain ethnic groups are incapable 
of full participation in modern civilization is belied by the increasing numbe1 
of members of these groups who distinguish themselves in the most variec 
fields of activity. This phenomenon is becoming particularly striking in Africa, 
as the process of industrialization and urbanization develops throughout the 
continent. Unesco has undertaken a study of these new advanced groups, tc 
show the part they play in African communities, their aspirations and the 
influence they exercise. Research on the subject is being done in West Africa 
(Nigeria, Dahomey, Gold Coast) and in Paris. In 1955 special attention will be 
given to the progress being made by African women and to the consequences 
which the development of a class of educated women may have on society 
in general. 


THE CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON WORLD 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Princeton University, Princeton N.J. 


The centre was established at Princeton University in 1950 as a research section of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs. It is a constructive 
memorial to John Parker Compton, a student at Princeton, who was killed in Italy 
in 1945 while on active service in the United States Army. 

The centre is concerned entirely with the field of international organization. Its 
object is to apply modern instruments in a renewed attack upon the old but crucial 
problem of how to minimize the risk of war by eventually substituting the rule of law 
among nations. It will inquire into the best compatible means of: making the work of 
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existing international organizations (such as the United Nations) more effective: 
developing still stronger political institutions at the international level. 

At the outset, the centre adopted this premise, among others: Substitutes fo war as 
a means of settling the inevitable disputes among nations are already in operation, 
But if wars are to be prevented, these must be used as a matter of habit and with 
predictable certainty. Willingness to use these substitutes depends largely upon their 
strength, and yet their strength itself depends upon the willingness to use them. It 
seems clear from this that men’s habits of outlook and conduct are at least as much in 
need of study as are questions of institutional structure and organization. 

The director of the centre felt that considerable work had gone into the framing 
of charters for world and regional government, but that too little work had gone into 
exploring the social, economic, and political conditions which are essential to the 
successful operation of any international or supranational institutions for the control of 
war. This clearly called for research of an interdisciplinary nature, spreading out from 
political science as a base into the other social sciences. 

The first thing which the centre did was to establish its focus of research. The prob- 
lems of community-building came to the forefront. There is clearly a relationship of 
some kind between political institutions (domestic or international) and the cohesive 
forces of society which support them. It also seems clear that until we have more 
knowledge of this relationship we will not know much more about how to strengthen 
international organizations. One part of this community-building approach is to study 
the process by which ‘communities’—those of a sort which have managed permanently 
to prevent large-scale fighting among their members—have come to exist. These we 
call ‘security-communities’; any stable nation-state today is an example. The study of 
contemporary international organizations which may have some community-building 
effect is another part of the approach. Another is the study of this process at levels below 
the international, such as small-group behaviour. This whole approach is explored in 
the centre’s publication no. 1: Research in the International Organization Field: Some Notes 
on a Possible Focus, by R. W. Van Wagenen (1952). 

The major project of the centre, so far, has been a study of the process by which 
certain proven security-communities attained that status, whether by merging of poli- 
tical units or by separating. Italy, Germany, Norway-Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States are the cases considered. At the same time, contrasting 
studies of failure to form a security-community (Hapsburg Empire, Ireland-Fngland) 
have been carried on. The results will appear in a future volume and at least two 
shorter monographs. 

Some of the centre’s other projects have reached published form. No. 2 is The Indi- 
vidual and World Society, by P. E. Corbett (1953), and no. 3 is An International Police 
Force and Public Opinion: Polled Opinion in the United States, 1939-1953, by William 
Buchanan, Herbert E. Krugman, and R. W. Van Wagenen (1954). These are available 
free of charge to interested persons and organizations. Political Community at the Inter- 
national Level: Problems of Definition and Measurement, by Karl W. Deutsch, was written 
at the centre and published by Doubleday and Co. (Garden City, N.Y.) in 1954. 

The community-building focus has opened up such promising advances that the 
centre plans its future work along that line, and would welcome suggestions and colla- 
boration from scholars of various disciplines. 

Officers of the centre consist of a faculty committee and the director, Professor 
Richard W. Van Wagenen. The faculty committee is made up of Professors Frederick 
S. Dunn (Director of the Centre of International Studies), Frank W. Notestein (Direc- 
tor of the Office of Population Research), Whitney J. Oates (classics), Harold Sprout 
(politics), Joseph R. Strayer (history), John B. Whitton (politics), and R. W. Van 
Wagenen (politics). 

There is also an advisory council which was originally made up of Julius Ochs Adler, 
Robert C. Angeil, Ralph J. Bunche, Randolph Compton, Edward Mead Earle, 
Abraham Feller, Joseph E. Johnson, Grayson Kirk, Otto Klineberg, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Frederick H. Osborn, Leo Pasvolsky, Winfield Riefler, Dean Rusk, and Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE INSTITUT DES SCIENCES HUMAINES 
APPLIQUEES 


University of Bordeaux 


The Institut des Sciences Humaines Appliquées (Institute of Applied Social Sciences) 
of the University of Bordeaux, was founded in April 1955, with the support of the 
Ministries of Finance and Economic Affairs, of Public Health and Population, of 
Foreign Affairs, and of Labour and Social Security. It is at present in process 
of organization and should be working normally from the beginning of the academic 
year in October 1955. 

' In accordance with its statutes the institute, which has its headquarters in Bordeaux, 
will operate a system of inter-university relations, will have a subsidiary office, at first 
in Paris, for the co-ordination of the work of universities and research centres in France 
and the French oversea territories. 

The purpose of the institute is to undertake and develop research in psychology, 
sociology and economics, and to secure a lasting adaptation of the teaching given to 
students who feel the need to supplement their technical knowledge by a general study 
of human and social questions. The institute also proposes to make a contribution to the 
elaboration of the ‘basic’ mathematical concepts arising from the needs of the social 
sciences or adapted to the latter, thereby enabling the problems to be systematized and 
better understood. 


THE INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE ESTADISTICA 


Calle Ferraz, 41, Madrid 


The Instituto Nacional de Estadistica (INE) (National Institute of Statistics) is a State 
institution, ranking as a directorate-general, attached to the Prime Minister’s Office. 
It was established, and the official statistical services in Spain were organized on their 
present basis, under the provisions of the law of 31 December 1945, implemented by the 
regulations of 2 February 1948. There has been an official statistical department in 
Spain for over a century, but it differed in character from the present organization. 
Indeed, as the statistical department was under the control of one or other of the various 
ministries—and often transferred from one ministry to another—it was unable to carry 
out the work of co-ordination which is so necessary for the satisfactory development 
of a nation’s statistical services. 

The National Institute of Statistics is responsible for observing and studying the 
collective phenomena of Spanish life, its primary function being to assemble and co- 
ordinate statistics of public interest; in some cases, it is responsible for all the statistical 
operations involved in the collection of statistics for the whole country and, in others, for 
only part of the work, merely performing some of the operations, or co-ordinating statistics. 

The internal organization of the INE is determined partly by the functions to be 
carried out and partly by the subjects to be studied, and, in the statistical regulations, 
the central departments are accordingly classified as general departments, specializing 
according to function, and specialized departments, responsible for carrying out the 
various items of work in each of the different fields of statistics. 

The present form of organization therefore includes: general departments; studies, 
tabulation, publications, research and general questions; and specialized departments ; 
demographic, economic, financial, social and political statistics. 
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In due course, the General Register of Population, for which provision is made in the 
law establishing the institute, will be set up as another department. At present the 
Secretariat of the Higher Statistical Council also counts as a department. 

The various departments are, in turn, divided into branches. 

Co-ordination is the responsibility, in the first place, of the institute and, at a higher 
level, of the Higher Statistical Council, which is a body advisory to the Prime Minister’s 
Office on statistical matters. The council consists of representatives of scientific organiza- 
tions, ministries, the trade union organization and the Institute of Statistics. 

To assist it in carrying out its work, the institute has provincial and colonial out. 
stations, and sub-offices in various ministries. The out-stations serve both as the agents 
of the institute and as provincial or colonial statistical centres, and the sub-offices as 
the institute’s assistants and as advisers on statistical matters to the ministries to which 
they are attached. 

Two other essential factors in the organization of statistical work in Spain are the 
local authorities and the trade union organization. As regards the former, arrangements 
have been made for the provincial councils, municipal authorities and other local 
bodies to co-operate in collecting the various types of population statistics. The latter 
is required to provide the data needed for production statistics through its Labour 
Statistics Service. 

The work of the institute is carried out by three categories of officials: administrative 
officers or professional statisticians who have had a university or similar training; 
executive officers or statistical technicians who have had a secondary education; and 
assistants, or typists and computers. 

Although the institute selects its staff by examination and on a competitive basis, it 
is to be hoped that, in future, candidates for employment will be required to hold the 
statistician’s diploma awarded by the School of Statistics, which was established at the 
University of Madrid in 1952. 


THE INSTITUT DES SCIENCES SOCIALES DU TRAVAIL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


The object of this institute, which was founded in 1951 under the aegis of the Univer- 
sity of Paris and the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, is the extension, by research 
and teaching, of knowledge concerning the human aspect of labour problems. 

The institute’s research section dates only from 1954. The ISST is at present taking 
part, on behalf of France, in an international inquiry into workers’ attitudes in face of 
technical changes in the iron and steel industry (Project 164 of the European Produc- 
tivity Agency). Other investigations are also proceeding, more particularly into the 
psychological and sociological aspects of paid employment and the evolution of attitudes 
towards Social Security. The conduct of these investigations has naturally led to the 
establishment of co-operation between research workers of the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique and of the institute. 

It is expected that the programme of activities will expand, owing largely to the 
increasing interest shown by industrial circles. 

The institute is in fact endeavouring to make the various aspects of industrial socio- 
logy and psychology, better known. To that end, it made arrangements, at the beginning 
of 1955, for two American experts on human relations in industry to visit France under 
a project of the European Productivity Agency. There are also cycles of conferences 
each year, which provide opportunities for representatives of the civil service, labour and 
industry to meet French or foreign doctors, psychologists and sociologists. As a teaching 
establishment, the ISST fulfils a twofold task: 

It trains specialists in the social problems of labour and is responsible, in conjunction 
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IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


with the Ministry of Labour, for the training of and award of certificates to Labour 
Advisers; it offers an opportunity to all interested (social workers, industrial executives, 
trade unionists and students seeking careers in social work or simply interested in social 
problems) to acquire a sound general grounding in social questions, and provides them 
with up-to-date information on labour problems and on current trends and experiments 
effected in industrial relations. 

Attached is the institute’s lecture programme for the academic year 1954-55. 

The chairman of the governing body of the ISST is the Rector of the University of 
Paris; the membership consists of the deans of the different faculties, professors of the 
university, the directors of the Ministry of Labour and persons eminent in this field 
ofstudy. The institute is managed by a committee consisting of the deans of the faculties 
of letters and law, and a member of the governing bodv who is a senior official of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


APPENDIX 


SERIES OF PUBLIC LECTURES AT THE INSTITUT DES SCIENCES SOCIALES DU TRAVAIL 
(ACADEMIC YEAR 1954-55) 


Workers’ psychology and social problems of industrial concerns: Mr. Lasserre, Professor 
in the Faculty of Law. 

Industrial sociology: Mr. Friedmann, Professor at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 

Contemporary labour problems throughout the world: Mr. Laroque, Conseiller d’Etat. 

Genesis, history and current problems of trade unionism in France: Mr. Vignaux, 
Director of Studies, Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

The labour movement in France since 1918: Mr. Lhomme, Professor in the Faculty 
of Law. 

Labour law; object, special techniques and general principles: Mr. Doublet, Director- 
General, Social Security. 

How French labour legislation came into being — achievements and opposition (1848- 
1900): Mr. Labrousse, Professor in the Faculty of Letters. 


L’ACTION POPULAIRE 


15, Rue Marcheron, Vanves (Seine) 


Like several other Catholic institutions, the Action Populaire came into being 
in 1903, at the instigation of Leo XIII, forming part of the movement which gave rise 
to the Encyclical Rerum Novarum (1891) while also receiving fresh impetus from it. 
Continuing the social work begun by the great pioneers, Albert de Mun, La Tour du 
Pin and Léon Harmel, the Action Populaire forged steadily ahead, co-operating with 
the Christian trade unions, of which the first were established in 1887, and the ‘Social 
Weeks’ (with Henri Lorin and Marius Gonin). Father Desbuquois, the principal 
founder of the Action Populaire and its director until 1946, was associated with all the 
important social events affecting the existence of the Church in France. Under his 
leadership, the Action Populaire, at Reims, issued numerous publications, including 
its well known pamphlets (320 in 10 years) and tracts, thus constantly sowing ideas 
and encouraging fruitful forms of association and co-operation in all sectors of social 
life. 

To face the new problems arising from modern social conditions, the Action Popu- 
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laire, now established at Vanves on the outskirts of Paris, has gradually secured the 
co-operation of clergy who are specialists in the various sociological fields, having 
done their training in law schools, at the Institute of Political Studies, the Commercial] 
Training Centre of the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, professional training colleges 
(polytechnic, mining and rural engineering colleges) or foreign institutions (Fordham 
University). Although the structure of the Action Populaire has undergone considerable 
changes, it remains faithful to its original purpose, namely, to direct social activities 
along lines consonant with a philosophy of man as both a spiritual being and a member 
of the community. 

The Action Populaire is a study and research centre possessing a specialized library 
of 50,000 books and 1,200 periodicals. Its own two periodicals, Revue de l’Action Popu- 
laire and Cahiers d’Action Religieuse et Sociale, have nearly 15,000 subscribers; it also 
publishes scientific works and popular pamphlets. It has been made responsible by the 
Catholic Institute in Paris for the administration and for most of the professorships of 
the Institute of Social Studies (some 60 French and foreign students, working for 
degrees and doctorates), and organizes many theoretical and practical training courses 
throughout France, in close co-operation with similar institutions abroad. Thus the 
Action Populaire carries out its research and its activities in all spheres of social life: 
economic organization, industrial reform, development of land resources, agricultural 
production and commercialization techniques, problems raised by Marxism, family and 
population questions, fundamental education, religious sociology, etc. The scope of 
its research extends far beyond the frontiers of France, covering subjects such as the 
industrialization of the Ruhr, reconversion in England, studies and investigations in 
underdeveloped countries, organization of agricultural markets in the United States, 
and the social and political prospects of the countries of the French Union. 

Members of the Action Populaire have been sent on missions. In addition to Father 
Le Roy, who is assigned to the International Labour Office, members have been sent 
to the United States of America (study of mechanization on the family farm, agricultural 
market research and sociological survey method), Israel, Madagascar, Viet-Nam and 
the Far East, Morocco and the Cameroons. 

The following are the most recent publications of the Action Populaire: Dimensions 
de |’ Homme et Science Economique (Fyot), Humanisme et Marxisme (Bigo), Le Progressisme 
(Bigo), Droit International et Souveraineté en U.R.S.S. (Calvez), L’Enseignement Social de 
VEglise (3 volumes, Villain), La Crise Religieuse des Temps Modernes (Desqueyrat), 
Nouveau Manuel Social Rural (Drogat) (awarded a prize by the Academy of Agricul- 
ture), Enguéte de Sociologie Paroissiale (Virton), La Famille Face {aux 'Structures Actuelles 
(de Lestapis), Réformes de l’Entreprise (Sauvage). The following works are appearing 
shortly: Le Bilan Spirituel du Capitalisme (Desqueyrat) and Le Marxisme en Union Sovittique 
(Chambre). Through its lectures, seminars and surveys, and the meetings in which 
it takes part, the Action Populaire maintains close contact with associations of 
employers and workers, Catholic movements, students, teachers, families, women’s 
organizations and social welfare workers. It also works in co-operation with the clergy 
and religious communities. 

Finally, a centre for information and research on workers’ apprenticeship and 
education, Technique et Culture, has been opened at Vanves and is already proving 
useful, owing to its library of specialized works and the services it offers to all those 
seeking a new form of humanism based on manual work. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 





1761 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Middle East Institute was founded in 1946 as a non-profit organization with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. Its primary purpose is to furnish Americans with 
factual information on the Middle East and an unbiased interpretation of its problems 
and developments. Included in its field of interest are all the countries from Morocco 
in the west to India in the east, and from Turkey in the north to Ethiopia in the south. 

The activities of the institute include the holding of conferences and lectures, 
language Classes and exhibits; the maintenance of a library; the provision of fellowship 
assistance for study in the United States and abroad; the sponsorship of research; 
and the publication of books and periodicals on the Middle East. The institute’s 
publications are The Middle East Journal, a quarterly established in 1947, and The 
Middle East Report, a bi-weekly. The journal contains articles on political, social, 
economic, and cultural matters; chronology and comment of current developments; 
documents; book reviews; and other bibliographical information. The report publishes 
brief articles of news significance, reports of conferences and study programmes, a 
digest of Middle East editorial opinion, and similiar information of current interest. 

Otier publications of the institute include the proceedings of its annual conferences; 
a selected and annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodicals dealing with the 
Near and Middle East; A Survey of American Interests in the Middle East prepared by the 
institute staff; Arabian Highlands, by H. St. John B. Philby; and Essentials of Modern 
Turkish, by Herman H. Kreider. In press at this time is Law in the Middle East: Origins 
and Development of Islamic Law, edited by Majid Khadduri and Herbert J. Liebesny, 
and including contributions from a dozen other scholars in the field. 

The Middle East Institute derives its support from membership and private contri- 
butions. Among its members are people in the professions, business, and government, 
as well as educators, students, Middle East scholars, and men and women in many 
fields related to the study of international affairs in general. 









Il. TERMINOLOGY 


This new section, which the Editor hopes to continue as a regular feature of the International 
Social Science Bulletin, is devoted to the efforts now being made to define the terminology used 
in the social sciences. A description of the pilot survey which Unesco is at present conducting in this 
matter will be found in an article in vol. VI, no. 4 of this Bulletin. Some additional material 
appeared in ‘Open Forum’ of vol. VII, no. 1. 

It has now become possible to present, as already announced, a selection from the first results 
of work prepared by some of the national groups which have been set up specially to approach 
terminological problems. The draft definitions reproduced below have been approved, respectively, 
by committees created by the British Sociological Association, the Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris, and the Centre Interuniversitaire de Recherches Sociologiques in Brussels. For 
each of the chosen six terms, trial definitions are available in both English and French, and these 
are given below in the original for purposes of comparison. 

The French group wishes to make it clear that, since these definitions are not final, it has been 
thought desirable to expound them at some length and in considerable detail in order to allow for 
an element of choice; in their finished form, such definitions would be much more concise. Stress 
should perhaps also be laid on the fact that each of the definitions was drawn up entirely independently 
of the others, and that none of them are to be regarded as a ‘correct’ version. 

In view of the tentative nature of the results at this stage, the Editor invites comment and criticism 
on the general lines along which action is being taken, and upon the framework of the definitions 
themselves. Points of detail can, however, be more usefully raised when the project hos assumed a 
more definitive character. 


CONURBATION and Geographical Journal, 1935, vol. 79, 
p. 100 ff.). In the 1922 paper Professor 
Fawcett lists 73 urban areas as conurba- 
tions, with populations ranging from about 
7 % million (Greater London) to 51,300. 
The definition from which he operated 
was stated in his 1932 articles as follows: 


(English group) 


A. ETYMOLOGY: Latin prefix con; urbs, 


city. 


B. COMMON USAGE: A large geographical 
area, extending across several local 


government boundaries, forming in socio- 
economic terms a single continuous urban 
region. 


C. HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC USAGE: The 
term was first used by Professor P. Geddes 
in the early years of the present century 
in his discussions of city regions. Further 
studies of urban aggregates in Great 
Britain (largely upon the basis of census 
material) were made in the inter-war 
years by Professor C. B. Fawcett (Socio- 
logical Review, 1922, vol. XIV, p. 111, 
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‘I use it (conurbation) in the strict 
sense of a continuously urban area... 
an area occupied by a continuous series 
of dwellings, factories and other buildings, 
harbour and docks, urban parts and 
playing fields, etc., which are not separated 
from each other by much land; though 
in many cases in this country such an 
urban area includes enclaves of rural 
land which is still in agricultural occu- 
pation’ (‘Distribution of the Urban 
Population in Great Britain’, Geographic 
Jjnl., vol. 79, 1932, p. 100). 
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Criticism of this definition has proceeded 
on two lines: (a) that it did not place 
sufficient emphasis upon socio-economic 
factors: did not ask with sufficient 
emphasis the following question: how 
far does a particular centre act as a focal 
point in trade, industry and commerce? 
(b) that a clear indication is required of 
where the outer boundaries of the 
continuous urban area are indicated to 
be drawn. 

These considerations were taken into 
account in the preparation of the British 
1951 Census in the reports of which the 
term ‘conurbation’ is officially used for 
the first time to describe ‘Continuously 
urbanized areas surrounding large popu- 
lation centres which are to a greater or a 
lesser extent focal points of economic 
and social activity’ [1951 Census 1 per 
cent Sample Tables, Part 2, Appendix D, 
p. xvii (1952)]. 

Examination of these reports show that 
these areas are ‘all large units with 
populations approaching or in excess 
ofa million persons in each case’. (Census 
1951, Preliminary Report, p. xxii.) They 
are clearly not exhaustive lists of those 
urban areas in Great Britain to which 
the term may quite accurately be applied. 
(For a full discussion for particular 
criteria in determining boundaries see 
the paper ‘Conurbations in England 
and Wales’ contributed to the World 
Population Conference, 1954, by Mr. 
L. M. Ferry, of the General Register 
Office, London, Conference Papers, 
Meeting no. 9, E/Conf. 13/189.) 

‘The term conurbation is used in Great 
Britain to describe an urban area, 
comprising two or more local administra- 
tive districts, which can be regarded as 
a single entity for the purpose of many 
demographic, economic and social studies. 
Its unity is based mainly on continuity 
of streets and buildings with other 
features of urban development, though it 
May contain some sparsely populated 
areas particularly on the outer fringe. 
Population density is a factor which, 
allied to local knowledge, helps to 
determine where the boundaries of a 
conurbation should lie, some allowance 
being made for further expansion in order 
to avoid the need to revise boundaries 
at frequent intervals to the detriment of 
statistical comparability’ (Ferry, op. cit.). 


TERMINOLOGY 


CONURBATION (French group) 


1, ETYMOLOGIE: préfixe latin, con, et 
urbs, la ville. 


2. APPARITION DU TERME: mot d’un 
emploi trés peu courant, uniquement 
utilisé par les sociologues et les géo- 
graphes. Ne se trouve dans aucun des 
dictionnaires classiques ou _ spécialisés, 
méme les plus récents. 

Le mot a été employé en anglais 
avant de |’étre en frangais et ce pour la 
premiére fois au début du siécle par le 
professeur Geddes. 

L’expression est reprise et justifi¢e dans 
un article du géographe anglais C. B. Faw- 
cett: British conurbations in 1931, traduit 
en frangais dans les Comptes rendus du 
Congrés international de géographie de Paris, 
1931 (Librairie Armand Colin, tome ITI, 
P- 454-463). 

Dés lors, le’mot est utilisé par plusieurs 
auteurs francais,! notamment:; Pierre 
George, Max Sorre et Chabot. 


3. SIGNIFICATION: grande zone géographique 
englobant plusieurs villes et ne formant du 
point de vue économique et social qu’une seule 
et méme région. urbaine. 


4. EMPLOI PAR DIVERS AUTEURS: 

Le professeur Fawcett justifie ainsi, 
dans ‘Distribution of the population in 
Great-Britain’ (Geographical Journal, vol. 
79, 1932, p. 100) l’emploi de ce néologisme 
et en précise le sens: ‘Je l’utilise au sens 
strict de zone urbaine continue . . . zone 
occupée par un ensemble d’habitations, 
usines et autres batiments, ports et entre- 
pots, etc., que ne séparent pas de grands 
espaces de terres cultivées, quoique en 
plusieurs cas de telles zones urbaines 
puissent comprendre des enclaves de 
campagne se consacrant encore a l’agri- 
culture’. 

Pour L. M. Ferry (Conurbations in 
England and Wales, Londres, 1954), ‘le 
terme conurbation est utilisé pour dési- 
gner une zone urbaine comprenant deux 
ou plusieurs circonscriptions administra- 
tives locales, et pouvant étre considérée 
comme une seule entité pour des études 
économiques, démographiques et sociales’. 

Pour le professeur Georges Chabot (Les 
villes, collection Armand Colin, 1948, 
p. 197), ‘il y a conurbation chaque fois 
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que des villes sont assez proches pour que 

leurs fonctions urbaines en soient modi- 

fiées et pour qu’elles se posent des pro- 
blémes administratifs communs’, 

Faisant la critique de ce terme et de 
son usage, G. Chabot ajoute : ‘c’est dire 
que ce terme est assez vague, il répond 
cependant a4 une réalité de plus en plus 
fréquente aujourd’hui’. 

Pour Pierre George (La ville, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1952, p. 106 sq.), 
‘’accroissement quantitatif s’est accom- 
pagné d’une transformation qualitative: 
a la place d’un semis espacé de villes 
artisanales et de villes-marchés, dans 
une campagne bien cultivée, se sont 
organisés des groupes urbains: conurba- 
tions’, _ 

L’auteur cite a titre d’exemple (op. cit., 
p. 107) ‘la conurbation du bassin houiller 
frangais (qui) comprend 60 communes 
de plus de 5.000 habitants avec 
650.000 habitants’. 

Formes différentes de conurbations: 
On distingue en général trois grandes 
sortes de conurbations: 

(a) Conurbaiions avec une grande ville 
prédominante: Greater London, 
Greater Manchester, Le grand Paris, 
das Grosse Berlin . . « 

(b) Conurbations avec 2, 3 ou plusieurs 
villes d’égale importance: Leeds, 
Bradford; Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing. 
Conurbations a caractére régional: 
(axe de circulation, richesse mi- 
niére, etc.) ; conurbation de la vallée 
de !a Clyde; conurbation de I’estuaire 
de la Tyne; conurbation de la 
‘Black Country’ de Birmingham; 
conurbation de la Ruhr, etc. 


5. SYNONYMES: groupement urbain, agglo- 
mérat urbain, complexe urbain. 


CONURBATION 
(De l’anglais conurbation) 


(Belgian group) 


I, ORIGINES: Le mot ‘conurbation’ ne 
figure pas dans les dictionnaires francais. 
En France, une des premiéres études 
consacrée aux ‘conurbations’ est celle de 
J. Soulas, ‘Les conurbations frangaises’, 
Annales de géographie, 1939, p. 466-478. 


2. Selon M. Sorre, le concept ‘conurba- 
tion’ s’applique a des villes ou a des 
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agglomérations qui, grandissant en méme 
temps, s’unissent par un phénoméne de 
coalescence (M. Sorre, Les fondements ¢, 
la géographie humaine, tome III, L’habitat, 
Paris, 1952, p. 305). 

Les exemples typiques de conurbations 
se trouvent dans la Ruhr, dans le Midland 
britannique et les Flandres francaises, 


Cf. AGGLOMERATION, COALESCENCE, 





ELITE (English group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY: Originally jLatin, eligere, 
to choose; French dlire. 


B. COMMON USAGE: cf. OED, ‘The choice 
part or flower’. Also: high society; 
persons who hold a high position. 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGE: The word elite 
began its career as e.g. ‘the choice part 
or flower’, of goods offered for sale, i.e. 
objects selected for sale because, on 
various criteria, they were worthy of 
choice. By the eighteenth century French 
usage of the word had widened to include 
‘distinction’ in other fields. In sociology 
and political science (under the influence 
of Pareto and others) the emphasis 
moves away from ‘choiceness’ (e.g. of 
worth or beauty) towards eminence, 

Thus, the most general meaning is 
that of a group of persons who in any 
society hold positions of eminence. More 
specifically a group of persons who are 
eminent in a particular field: and the 
governing minority and/or the circles 
from which the governing minority 
is recruited. 

(i) §. . . the holders of high positions 
in a given society. There are as many 
elites as there are values. Besides the elite 
of power (the political elite) there are 
elites of wealth, respect, knowledge 
(to name a few). Since we need a term 
for persons who are elite in relation to 
several values we speak of ‘the elite’ (the 
elite of society)’ (H. D. Lasswell, D. Ler- 
ner, C, E. Rothwell, The Comparativ 
Study of Elites, 1952, p. 6). Note the use 
of the term elite as an attribute. 

(ii) On the elite of power cf. (1) ‘So 
let us take a class of the people who 
have the highest indices in their branch 
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of activity and to that class give the name 
of elite. . . so we get [two strata in a 
population, one a lower stratum, two, 
a higher stratum, the elite, which is 
divided into (a) a governing elite; 
(b) a non-governing elite’ (V. Pareto, 
Mind and Society, translated by Livingston, 
vol. 3, P» 1423-4); (b) *. . . the minority 
which in any society perform the function 
of ruling the community ...in my 
opinion the elite in modern society is 
sub-divided into five groups, political 
leaders, government administrators, eco- 
nomic directors, leaders of the masses 
and military chiefs’ (R. Aron, British 
Journal of Sociology, vol.|1, no. 1, 1950, 
P. 9). 


ELITE (French group) 
1, ETYMOLOGIE: ancien participe passé 
Wélire substantivé au féminin. 


2, EVOLUTION HISTORIQUE: d’aprés Littré 
le mot apparait au xur® siécle, puis dans 
son sens moderne chez Froissart. 

Sens originaire: action de _ choisir 
(qualifié de ‘vieux sens’ par le Larousse 
du XIX® siécle). 

Puis ce qui est choisi, ce qu’il y a de 
mieux, ce qui est de premier choix. 
D’aprés L’encyclopédie du xvut® siécle: 
‘Ce qu’il y a de meilleur ou de plus 
parfait dans chaque espéce de marchan- 
dise: des soies d’élite. Il a été transporté 
de 14 4 d’autres usages, et l’on dit aussi 
des hommes d’élite, etc.’ 


3, SENS ACTUEL: aujourd’hui élite ne 
semploie plus en parlant des choses. 

Le terme d’élite désigne les individus 
les meilleurs ou les plus remarquables: 
‘Patrocle et quelques chefs qui marchent 
a sa suite, de mes Thessaliens vous 
aménent I’élite’ (Racine, [phiginie, V, 2). 


‘,.. dans une société, ceux qui ont 


des lumiéres, de l’aisance et de la 
conscience ne sont qu’une petite élite, la 
grosse masse, égoiste, ignorante, beso- 
gneuse, ne lache son argent Jque par la 
contrainte’ (Taine, Origines de la France 
contemporaine, III, t. I, p. 110). 

D'élite: qui appartient a l’élite; distin- 
gué, éminent, supérieur. Un tireur d’élite. 

‘Chacun a les aventures qu’il mérite: 
et pour les Ames d’élite, il y a des situa- 
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tions privilégiées, des souffrances de 
choix dont précisément sont incapables 
les Ames vulgaires’ (Gide, Journal, 20 juil- 
let 1921, p. 697). 

Les élites: expression couramment em- 
ployée, non sans confusion, pour désigner 
les hommes qui s’élévent au-dessus de la 
masse et qui jouent ou sont aptes 4 jouer 
un role prééminent: ‘la circulation des 
élites’, ‘la responsabilité des élites’, ‘le 
recrutement des élites’, etc. 

‘On a dit souvent que les peuples 
valent ce que valent leurs élites. C’est 
vrai. Encore faut-il s’entendre sur le sens 
de ce mot. Trop longtemps l’élite a été 
définie comme une classe pourvue d’un 
droit. Elle le tient d’abord de la nais- 
sance. . . elle le tint ensuite de la 
richesse . . . ou enfin elle le tint de 
l’intelligence. Si nous assistons aujourd’hui 
a la disparition des anciennes élites, ce 
dont il est de bon ton de se désoler, c’est 
parce qu’elles avaient cessé d’assumer le 
réle qui doit étre celui d’une aristocratie 
véritable, de provoquer la marche en 
avant de la société tout entiére’ (Daniel- 
Rops, Ce qui meurt et ce qui nait, I, p. 28). 

On peut distinguer plusieurs types 
d’élites: 

‘Elites gouvernantes’ ou élites politiques: 
ministres, députés, etc. (élites par la 
fonction politique) ; 

élites administratives: ‘grands corps de 
l’Etat’, directeurs de ministéres (élites 
par la fonction administrative); élites 
par le rang social: noblesse, notabilité 
(Cf. Daniel Halévy, La fin des notables, 
Paris, 1930); élites par l’intelligence: rdle 
des intellectuels dans |’Etat (R. Aron, 
L’opium des intellectuels, Paris, 1955); élites 
par la fonction économique: les ‘indus- 
triels’ de Saint-Simon; les ‘managers’ de 
Burnham; élites par l’argent: ‘les deux 
cents familles’; élites par la foi reli- 
gieuse: les apdtres; élites par la foi révo- 
lutionnaire: élites prémarxistes: Saint- 
Just définit homme  révolutionnaire 
comme ‘un héros de bon sens et de pro- 
bité’; élites marxistes (thémes de la 
minorité ou du ‘détachement d’avant- 
garde’). 

Il est¥évident que certains individus 
appartiennent 4 |’élite 4 plusieurs titres. 
Tantét les différentes élites tendent a se 
confondre (c’est le cas, par exemple, sous 
la Monarchie de Juillet), tantét elles 
s’opposent violemment les unes aux 
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autres et l’on parle d’une crise des élites, 
d’une faillite des élites, de la nécessité 
de former des élites nouvelles. 

C’est ainsi qu’une abondante littéra- 
ture a été consacrée en France au |théme 
des élites entre 1940 et 1944 par des 
auteurs d’inspiration fort diverse (Mon- 
therlant, Le solstice de juin, Paris, 1941; 
Louis Baudin, Le probléme des élites, Paris, 
1942; Jean Lhomme, Comment former des 
élites, Paris, 1943). 


4. SYNONYMES ET ANTONYMES: (a) ‘Elite’ 
posséde différents synonymes familiers 
ou méme franchement argotiques: ‘choix’ 
(ou ‘premier choix’), ‘fleur’, ‘créme’, 
‘gratin’. Cf. aussi, ‘aristocratie’. (b) Re- 
but, lie, écume, résidu. 





MIGRATION (English group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY: Latin migrare, to change 
one’s abode. 


B. COMMON USAGE: The action of moving 
from one place to another (e.g. things, 
animals, persons). 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGES: 


1. For statistical and demographic pur- 
poses migrants form a category of inter- 
national travellers who are counted 
separately from the other classes of inter- 
national travellers. [ Note, ‘international’ 
here covers (i) movements of persons 
between ‘sovereign’ states; (ii) move- 
ments of persons between a sovereign 
state and its dependencies in another 
continent; (iii) movements of persons 
between two or more dependencies—in 
separate continents—of the same sove- 
reign state.] 

The criteria used for isolating this 
category of ‘migrants’ (both in and out 
of a given country) vary according to 
national administrative practice. (See, 
for example, the discussion of changing 
American usage in Brinley Thomas, 
Migration and Economic Growth, 1954, 
p. 42 et seq.) 

In the light of discussion between statis- 
tical experts in this field and of current 
usage, both common and _ technical, 
the UN Department of Social Affairs 
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(Problems of Migration Statistics, 1949) pla. 
ced within the category of migrants those 
travellers who are not (i) tourists, busj. 
nessmen, students, transit passengers: 
(ii) residents in frontier areas engaging 
in frequent ‘frontier traffic’; (iii) refugees, 
displaced persons, transferred popula. 
tions. 

The two important groups which 
remain are: (a) those who come seeking 
employment, either (i) permanent or 
(ii) seasonal or temporary; (b) depen. 
dents of such persons. 

These latter groups constitute the 
migrants: and their movements constitute 
migration. 


11. Note should be made also of the term 
internal migration—used to denote popula- 
tion movements within a country and 
over its geographical and/or administra- 
tive subdivisions: ‘those marginal shifts 
in population in which the forces making 
for a redistribution of population can be 
detected and measured’ (A. K. Cairn. 
cross, ‘Internal Migration in Victorian 
England’, Manchester School of Economic 
and Social Studies, vol. XVII, 1945, p. 68). 


MIGRATION (French group) 
I, ETYMOLOGIE: latin migratio, dérivant 
de migrare, changer de séjour. 


2. EVOLUTION HISTORIQUE: le terme ne 
figure pas dans L’encyclopédie, mais les 
principaux dictionnaires du x1x® et du 
xx® siécle donnent des définitions ana- 
logues. 


3. SENS GENERAL: déplacement  collectif 
d’un endroit a un autre qu'il s’agisse d’ani- 
maux ou d’individus. 

Animaux:, les migrations sont les 
voyages que font certains animaux qui 
changent de régions selon les saisons ou 
par suite de quelque autre circonstance. 
Exemple: ‘Cette habitude innée est si 
forte en eux que ceux-ci (les rossignols) 
s’agitent beaucoup au printemps et en 
automne, surtout la nuit, aux époques 
ordinaires marquées par leurs migra- 
tions’ (Buffon, Oiseaux, tome IX, p. 147). 

Hommes ;: déplacement en masse d’un 
peuple ou d’une fraction de peuple qui 
change de résidence. Exemple: ‘La plu- 
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part des anciennes migrations ne sont 
considérées comme des courses vaga- 
bondes que par ceux qui n’ont pas étudié 
leurs causes, leurs directions et leurs rap- 
ports avec les autres parties de l’histoire 
ancienne.’ (Petit-Radel, Institut, Mém. 
inscript. et belles lettres, t. VI, p. 341.) 

Différentes sortes de migrations: on 
distingue généralement les migrations inter- 
continentales, par exemple les migrations 
européennes vers l’Amérique du Sud au 
xixé siécle et au début du xx® siécle; les 
migrations continentales internationales, par 
exemple les mouvements de travailleurs 
italiens vers la France; les migrations 
intranationales, par exemple la situation 
décrite par Steinbeck dans Les raisins de 
la colére. 

Un ouvrage récemment publié par 
l'Institut national d’études démogra- 
phiques (Etudes européennes de population. 
Main-d’euvre. Emploi. Migrations. Situa- 
tion et perspectives. Paris, 1954, Centre eu- 
ropéen d’études de population) contient 
de nombreuses illustrations de ces diffé- 
rents sens: ‘Les migrations intra-euro- 


péennes demeureront-elles un phéno- 
méne spontané plus ou moins soumis a 
un contréle administratif par les Etats 


intéressés, ou seront-ils désormais |’objet 
d’une planification sur le plan européen?’ 
(Xavier Lannes, op. cit., p. 435.) 

‘Des migrations intérieures sur les- 
quelles on est moins renseigné continuent 
de se produire dans la plupart des pays, 
réalisant une meilleure adaptation des 
hommes aux ressources et permettant 
4 l'industrie et aux activités urbaines de 
poursuivre leur développement’ (Xavier 
Lannes, op. cit., p. 433-434). Dans ce 
méme ouvrage (p. 424-433), Corrado Gini 
présente sa théorie des ‘migrations adap- 
tives’; d’aprés cette thése ‘qu’il s’agisse 
de migrations intérieures ou d’émigra- 
tion, le migrant serait dans bien des 
cas préadapté par ses dispositions d’esprit 
a subir l’épreuve de la transplantation 
et, 4 condition, bien entendu, qu’il ne 
s’agisse pas d’un déplacement forcé, se 
préterait d’une maniére en quelque sorte 
naturelle 4 s’assimiler aux autochtones’. 


4. TERMES DERIVES: émigration: action 
de quitter son pays pour aller s’établir 
ailleurs; immigration: action de venir se 
fixer dans un pays étranger (exode désigne 
une émigration massive). 
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MIGRATION (Belgian group) 
(Du latin migratio). 


I, ACCEPTION COMMUNEMENT ADMISE: Le 
mot migration n’est pas traité dans L’en- 
cyclopédie (17° édition 1751; 3° édition 
1779). Les dictionnaires du xrx® et du 
xx siécle lui attribuent le sens d’un dépla- 
cement en masse, d’un pays dans un 
autre, d’un peuple, d’une nation, d’une 
tribu, d’un ensemble considérable de 
familles. 


2. ACCEPTIONS SOCIOLOGIQUES ACTUELLES: 
(a) Par rapport au temps, on distingue 
les migrations définitives et les migrations 
temporaires (Max Sorre, Les fondements de 
la géographie humaine, 1948, tome II, 
1?€ partie, p. 559); mthmiques, ex.: noma- 
disme, vie pastorale de montagne (Sorre, 
op. cit.); saisonniéres, soit agricoles, soit 
artisanales ou ouvriéres, soit mercantiles. 
Ex.: Les montagnards des Alpes. ‘Il 
existe de petites migrations réguliéres, 
comme celles qui aménent les ouvriers 
des campagnes dans les villes 4 certaines 
époques et les raménent ensuite dans la 
campagne’ (Larousse du XX® siécle, 1931); 
quotidiennes (E. Vandervelde, L’exode 
rural, 1903, et divers); alternantes: allées 
et venues entre un lieu de résidence et un 
lieu de travail. ‘Elles sont soit journa- 
liéres, soit saisonniéres’ (A. Sauvy, 
Richesse et population, Paris, 1949, p. 161). 
C’est le phénoméne appelé couramment 
en Belgique: la navette. On distingue les 
migrants alternants: 1° de résidence: par 
rapport 4 une commune ou a un groupe 
de communes, quel que soit le lieu de tra- 
vail; 2° de travail: par rapport a un 
lieu de travail, quel que soit le lieu de 
résidence. (Bulletin de la Société belge 
d’études géographiques, 1953, P- 443.) 

(b) Par rapport a l’espace, on dis- 
tingue les migrations extérieures des 
migrations intérieures. Ex.: ‘Les migra- 
tions intérieures rurales, élément du plan 
agricole 1954-1957 en France’ (P. Coutin, 
Revue de l’Action populaire, janvier 1954). 
On parle, par exemple, de migrations 
provinciales (Société d’économie sociale, 
vingt-huitiéme session, 1909, p. 446, dans 
La réforme sociale). 

(c) Par rapport au volume de la par- 
ticipation, on distingue les migrations 
de groupes organisés, individuelles ou col- 
lectives non organisées (Sorre, op. cit.). 
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En résumé, l’acception actuelle du 
terme embrasse des déplacements qui ne 
se font pas nécessairement en masses 
compactes. Cependant, s’il s’agit de faits 
individuels, accomplis en ordre dispersé, 
le mot ne s’emploie guére sans référence 
implicite 4 un mouvement qui, dans |’en- 
semble, est considérable. 

Par exception, se dit d’un cas individuel 
isolé. 


3- ACCEPTIONS FIGUREES: du domaine 
anthropologique, le terme migration a 
passé dans le domaine de zoologie: les 
migrations des oiseaux; de la botanique: 
les déplacements d’espéces végétales 
(René Bouvier, Les migrations végétales, 
Paris, 1946); de la géologie: les migra- 
tions des faunes. Dans ces acceptions, ou 
une analogie se retrouve avec ]’état social 
humain, le terme s’entend également d’un 
phénoméne d’ensemble. I] en va autre- 
ment de certains emplois plus éloignés du 
sens premier, par exemple en biologie: 
déplacements d’individus parasites au 
cours de leurs métamorphoses, transfor- 
mations accomplies par certaines indi- 
vidualités animales; ou en chimie: dépla- 
cement d’un radical dans une molécule. 


4. SYNONYMES: par rapport a émigration, 
immigration, le mot migration prend un 
sens générique et se référe au mouve- 
ment en lui-méme. Qui dit émigration 
pense davantage au pays que |’on quitte; 
immigration, au pays ow |’on entre. 





PROGRESS (English group) 


A. ETYMOLOGY: Latin progredi, to advance. 


B. COMMON USAGE: OED, vol. 8, p. 1439 
lists various usages of this word most of 
which are rare, obsolete or archaic. 
The chief usage which survives is: 
‘Going on to a further or higher stage, 
or to further or higher stages successi- 
vely; advance; advancement; growth; 
development continuous increase; usually 
in good sense, advance to better and 
better conditions, continuous impro- 
vement’, 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGES: The term is often 
used, as in common usage, loosely as: 
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(i) asynonym for growth or development; 
(ii) denoting improvement towards, e.,, 
better conditions. 

More strictly, this usage is, so to speak, 
wider than (i) and narrower than (ii), 
That is to say it is not synonymous with, 
e.g., development or ‘evolution but rather 
designates advance, whether evolutionary 
or developmental in character—which 
lead in a ‘valuable’ direction. The rele. 
vant ‘value’ or ‘values’ may, as very often, 
be moral or (as for example in ‘scientific 
progress’, ‘technical progress’) primarily 
epistomological or technological. 

Note, for a general discussion of the 
idea of progress in philosophy and socio- 
logy, together with a bibliography see 
M. Ginsberg, The Idea of Progress, 1951. 


PROGRES (French group) 
I. ETYMOLOGIE: progressus, participe pass¢ 
de progredi, marcher en avant. 


2. DIFFERENTS SENS: (a) sens propre, 
mouvement en avant: les progrés du feu, 
de l’incendie, les progrés de l’ennemi; 
(b) emploi figuré dans le méme sens: 
faire des progrés dans ses études, com- 
battre les progrés de la maladie; (c) le 
plus répandu aujourd’hui est: avance- 
ment de la civilisation; tantét le mot de 
progrés est employé absolument, tantét 
on distingue, soit pour les rapprocher, 
soit pour les opposer, progrés technique 
et progrés moral. 


3. EVOLUTION HISTORIQUE. 

1. Le mot de progrés est d’un usage 
courant chez les auteurs du xvii siécle 
et notamment chez Pascal dans un sens 
proche de |’étymologie: (a) Traité du 
vide: ‘Non seulement chacun des hommes 
s’avance de jour en jour dans les sciences, 
mais tous les hommes ensemble y font 
un continuel progrés, 4 mesure que ]’uni- 
vers vieillit, parce que la méme chose 
arrive dans la succession des hommes que 
dans les Ages différents d’un particulier; 
de sorte que toute la suite des hommes, 
pendant le cours de tant de siécles, doit 
étre considérée comme un méme homme 
qui subsiste toujours et qui apprend 
continuellement.’ (b) Pensées: ‘Vanité 
des sciences. La science des choses exté- 
rieures ne me consolera pas de |’ignorance 
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de la morale, au temps d’affliction; mais 
la science des moeurs me consolera tou- 
jours de l’ignorance des sciences exté- 
rieures . . . Tout ce qui se perfectionne 
par progrés périt aussi par progrés’. 

2. L’encyclopédie définit le progrés d’une 
fagon trés succincte: ‘Mouvement en 
avant: le progrés du soleil, du feu... 
Il se prend aussi au figuré et 1’on dit: 
faire des progrés rapides dans un art, 
dans une science’. L’encyclopédie ne parle 
donc pas du progrés humain. 

3. Dans son Esquisse d’un tableau histo- 
rique des progrés de Vesprit humain (1793), 
Condorcet insiste sur la notion de pro- 
grés humain: progrés des lumiéres et pro- 
grés de la vertu: ‘Nous montrerons com- 
ment la liberté, les arts, les lumiéres ont 
contribué 4 l’adoucissement, a |’améliora- 
tion des mceurs, nous ferons voir que les 
vices des Grecs, si souvent attribués, avec 
justice, aux progrés mémes de leur civili- 
sation, étaient ceux des siécles les plus 
grossiers, et que les lumiéres, la culture 
des arts les ont tempérés, quand elles 
nont pu les détruire; nous prouverons 
que ces éloquentes déclamations contre 
les sciences et les arts! sont fondées sur 
une fausse application de l’histoire, et 
qu’au contraire les progrés de la vertu ont 
toujours accompagné ceux des lumiéres, 
comme ceux de la corruption en ont tou- 
jours annoncé ou suivi la décadence.’ 

4. Au x1x® siécle se répand, en méme 
temps que se développent la révolution 
industrielle et les communications inter- 
nationales, l’idée que le progrés, souvent 
écrit avec une majuscule, est indivisible, 
progrés technique, progrés intellectuel et 
progrés moral allant de pair. 

Balzac dans Le député d’Arcis ironise 
sur cette conception du progrés: ‘Enfin, 
Simon se présentait au choix de ses 
concitoyens, en s’engageant 4 siéger 
auprés de l’illustre M. Odilon Barrot et 
a ne jamais déserter le glorieux drapeau 
du Progrés. Le Progrés, un de ces mots 
derriére lesquels on essayait alors de grou- 
per beaucoup plus d’ambitions menteuses 
que d’idées; car, aprés 1830, il ne pou- 
vait représenter que les prétentions de 
quelques démocrates affamés. Ce mot 
faisait encore beaucoup d’effet dans Arcis 


1. Allusion évidente 4 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, et 
notamment a son Discours sur les sciences et {les 
arts (1750). 
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et donnait de la consistance 4 qui I’ins- 
crivait sur son drapeau. Se dire un homme 
de progrés, c’était se proclamer philo- 
sophe en toute chose, et puritain en poli- 
tique. On se déclarait ainsi pour les che- 
mins de fer, les mackintosh, les péniten- 
ciers, le pavage en bois, l’indépendance 
des négres, les caisses d’épargne, les sou- 
liers sans couture, l’éclairage au gaz, les 
trottoirs en asphalte, le vote universel, 
la réduction de la Liste civile. Enfin, 
c’était se prononcer contre les traités 
de 1815, contre la branche ainée, contre 
le colosse du Nord, contre la perfide 
Albion, contre toutes les entreprises 
bonnes ou mauvaises du gouvernement. 
Comme on le voit, le mot Progrés 
peut aussi bien signifier non que oui, 
c’était le rechampissage du mot ‘libéra- 
lisme’, un nouveau mot d’ordre pour les 
ambitions nouvelles.’ Cependant Louis 
Blanc en 1848 propose—vainement— 
de créer un ministére du Progrés et le 
Larousse du XIX® siécle lance en 1875 
un véritable hymne au progrés: ‘Tous les 
progrés sont solidaires. Il y en a tant d’ac- 
complis dans l’industrie, dans le bien-étre, 
dans la science, dans les institutions, les 
lois, les moeurs, dans le sentiment public 
de la justice, en tout ce qui est de l’4me 
(quoi qu’on dise), comme ce qui est du 
corps; nous valons tellement mieux que 
nos péres, 4 tous égards, que nous devons 
tenir pour la véritable foi cette foi au 
Progrés qui soutient notre marche. 
Croyons au Progrés sans le scinder; au 
Progrés un dans lequel tous les progrés 
se tiennent. C’est la foi de notre Age et 
c’est la bonne.’ (Larousse du XIX® siécle, 
‘progrés’.) Dans le Dictionnaire des idées 
recues, Flaubert note: ‘Progrés: tou- 
jours mal entendu et trop hatif.’ 

5. La critique du ‘mythe du progrés’ 
est devenue depuis le début du xx® siécle 
aussi banale que |’exaltation du progrés 
au siécle passé. 

Quelques textes caractéristiques: Fried- 
mann ‘La crise du progrés (1895-1935)’, 
‘Histoire de la notion de progrés depuis la 
fin du xrx® siécle’; John Nef, ‘La guerre 
et le progrés humain’ (traduit en frangais 
par Alsatia en 1954); ‘Progrés technique 
et progrés moral’ (Rencontres interna- 
tionales de Genéve, 1947). Voir notam- 
ment l’article d’Emmanuel Mounier 
‘Le christianisme et l’idée de progrés’ et 
la présentation de la thése marxiste par 
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Marcel Prenant et Pierre Hervé: ‘Le 
progrés technique est nécessaire au pro- 
grés moral, mais il ne l’améne pas fata- 
lement et nécessairement’ (Hervé). 

A la notion d’un progrés global et 
unique pour tous les hommes se substitue 
V’idée que le progrés n’est ni un mal ni 
un bien, mais un fait et que ce fait peut 
avoir des conséquences diverses ou méme 
opposées selon le contexte économique et 
social. 

Aprés avoir défini le progrés: ‘transfor- 
mation graduelle du moins bien au mieux 
soit dans un domaine limité, soit dans 
Vensemble des choses’, Lalande, dans 
son Vocabulaire philosophique, note qu’il 
s’agit d’un terme essentiellement relatif. 


4. SYNONYMES ET ANTONYME: (a) avance- 
ment, progression, développement; 
(b) régression. 





SLUM (English group) 


A. ETYMOLOGY: [?] 


B. COMMON USAGE: cf. OED, vol. IX, 
p. 247: ‘...a thickly populated 
neighbourhood of a town or city where 
the houses and the conditions of life are 
of a squalid and wretched character.’ 

(i) This term is widely employed in 
everyday speech and in scientific discus- 
sions of urban life. It refers to conditions 
of overcrowding in premises which are 
unhealthy, structurally unsafe and dila- 
pidated. Though such overcrowding is 
for the most part in an ‘urban’ setting, 
the word slum is also applied to similar 
conditions in rural areas. 

(ii) Also, especially when used attri- 
butively (as in, e.g. slum-habits, slum- 
outlook) the word slum refers to the 
moral and social consequences of life 
in such conditions. Cf.: 

‘It is of the essence of the slum that it 
represents not individual bad _ houses 
but a group of bad houses, and that its 
existence is due not only to overcrowding 
which is partly an independent problem, 
but also to structural defects making 
the buildings unhealthy to occupy’ 
(D. C. Jones, Survey of Merseyside, 1934, 
vol. 1, p. 251). 

The slum is a distinctive area of disin- 
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tegration and disorganization . . . the 
slum gradually acquires a character 
distinctly different from that of other 
areas of the city through a cumulative 
process. . . that is continually going 
on as the more ambitious and energetic 
keep moving out and the unadjusted, the 
dregs and the outlaws accumulate’ 
[H. W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the 
Slum, 1929 (1944 impression, p. 128-9). 

‘The slum came to be characterized 
there not only by mean streets and 
ramshackle buildings but by well-defined 
types of submerged humanity’ (ibid, 
p. 129). 


TAUDIS (French group) 
I, ETYMOLOGIE: vient du vieux francais 
taudeis, abri pour ouvrier, dérivé de 
lancien frangais (se) tauder, se mettre a 
labri (du francique, ééldan, couvrir). 


2. SENS COMMUNEMENT ADMIS: taudis est 
généralement utilisé pour désigner un 
logement exigu, vétuste et insalubre; il est 
aussi employé au figuré pour désigner un 
logement mal tenu; mais l’emploi actuel 
du mot tend a faire prédominer les condi- 
tions objectives du logement plutét que la 
nature de l’entretien assuré par l’occu- 
pant des lieux. C’est en ce sens qu’on 
parle fréquemment de ‘la lutte contre 
les taudis’, ‘la maladie engendrée par les 
taudis’, ‘la régression des taudis’. 


3. EVOLUTION HISTORIQUE: 

Pour L’encyclopédie du xviu® siécle, le 
taudis est un ‘petit grenier pratique dans 
le fond d’un comble, d’une mansarde. 
C’est aussi un petit lieu pratiqué sous la 
rampe d’un escalier, pour servir de 
bicher ou pour quelque autre commodite’. 

Au xix? siécle, le Dictionnaire de Littré 
indique une évolution du mot: ‘1. ancien- 
nement, logement qui faisait partie des 
travaux d’un siége pour la facilité des 
approches; 2. aujourd’hui, et par dégra- 
dation des sens, petit logement misérable, 
malpropre. Familiérement, se dit d’une 
chambre ow tout est en désordre: ‘c’est 
un taudis, un vrai taudis’. 

Le Larousse du XIX® siécle indique les 
mémes sens; le Larousse du XX® siécle 
(1932) n’ajoute rien et garde méme le 
sens militaire. 
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Celui-ci disparait pourtant avec le 
Dictionnaire de l’ Académie de 1935, qui ne 
laisse plus 4 taudis que le sens de ‘petit 
logement en mauvais état’, ou (familié- 
rement), ‘chambre, appartement, ow tout 
est en désordre ou malpropre’. 


4. EMPLOI DU MOT: 4 |’époque moderne, 
il est d’un usage courant, et la presse, 
par exemple, en fait un emploi quotidien. 

Il est 4 noter, toutefois, que le mot est 
parfois pris dans un sens partisan, le 
‘taudis’ étant alors considéré comme une 
des caractéristiques des conditions de vie 
imposées au prolétariat. Mais il est aussi 
employé dans un sens objectif, en parti- 
culier dans le domaine de la construction 
et du logement. II était d’ailleurs déja 
employé en ce sens a |’époque classique: 
‘Ils languirent toute leur vie dans leur 
taudis’ (Patru, Plaidoyer, 4). ‘Elle (l’espé- 
rance) habite dans le taudis de l’indi- 
gence et dans le palais des princes’ 
(Mme de Puisieux, Ridic.a la mode, p. 118). 


5. SYNONYMES: bauge et bouge sont des 
synonymes moins employés que taudis. 
Mais ils ont un sens nettement péjoratif 
et mettent davantage l’accent sur le 
caractére sordide ou la malpropreté 
imputable a l’occupant. 


TAUDIS (Beigian group) 
Du francique (ééldan, couvrir, en ancien 
frangais (se) tauder, se mettre a l’abri. 
Abri pour les travailleurs qui faisaient 
les travaux d’approche d’un siége. Au 
xv¢ siécle, baraquement des soldats. 


I, ACCEPTION COMMUNE: petit logement 
sale et mal tenu. Le mot, relativement peu 
employé jusqu’au xvii siécle, n’est 
entré qu’assez tard dans le langage 
courant. Le Dictionnaire politique de 1842 
ne le traite pas. 


2. SOCIOLOGIE URBAINE: le mot désigne 
dune facon générale des logements 
impropres a l’habitation, en raison soit 
du quartier o ils sont situés (quartiers 
desservis par une canalisation défectueuse 
ou insuffisante, s’étendant dans |’atmo- 
sphére viciée d’établissements indus- 


triels et (ou) ferroviaires, mal aérés, aux 
ruelles étroites, etc.), soit du bdtiment lui- 
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méme (en trés mauvais état, manquant 
des commodités élémentaires, humide, 
sans accés a l’air et 4 la lumiére, etc.), soit 
du comportement plus ou moins asocial 
de ses habitants, soit enfin de la surpopu- 
lation (des chambres ou du bAatiment). 
Chacun de ces facteurs pris isolément 
peut étre cause de l’apparition d’un 
taudis; mais il ne l’est pas nécessairement. 
C’est ainsi que ‘logis surpeuplé’ n’est pas 
toujours synonyme de ‘taudis’. La coinci- 
dence de deux ou plusieurs des facteurs 
énumérés plus haut donne naissance aux 
cas aigus réunissant les tares des ‘taudis 
techniques’ et des ‘taudis sociaux’. 


Cf. SURPOPULATION, COMPORTEMENT. 





UNEMPLOYMENT (English group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY: negative prefix, wun; 
employ—late latin implicare, to direct 
upon something. 


B. COMMON USAGE: the state or condition 
of not being used; in particular of being 
without work. Also attributively, e.g. 
assistance, rate, etc. 


c. From about 1880, the term came into 
general use to describe a condition of 
the labour market. It is of some interest 
here that the term ‘unemployed’ was used 
as early as 1677 in the phrase ‘the poor 
unemployed’. 


D. SCIENTIFIC USAGE: The term ‘unem- 
ployed’ should include all persons seeking 
work on a given day (or within some 
short specified period) who are not 
working but are (a) desirous to work 
and (b) able to take a job if one is offered 
to them. 

The problem here is to determine who 
are ‘the unemployed’ without delving 
into the socio-economic causes of unem- 
ployment. Clearly certain approaches are 
possible which may considerably reduce 
the number of ‘unemployed’. Thus, 
administrative rules may classify those 
‘seeking work’ as those who are eligible 
for unemployment benefits; or it may 
seem proper to exclude from the category 
of work seekers any persons who seek 
work at a rate of pay which they are 
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unlikely to obtain or in an occupation for 
which they have not been trained or to 
which they are not suited. 
Nevertheless, common usage and expe- 
rience, as well as considerations of social 
policy, underline the value of the wider 
formulation with which we started. As 
the report prepared for the 1947 Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva 
1948) indicates, certain criteria have 
evolved whereby we may (a) exclude from 
the category of work-seekers, e.g. the 
retired, the mentally deficient, those 
detained in prison and (b) include, e.g. 
those who are out of work but make 
within a stated period (allowing for 
temporary illness, etc.) efforts to secure 
work; persons who do not ‘look for work’ 
because there is little or no work for them 
in an area or occupation to which they 
are accustomed but would take such 
work if and when it becomes available. 


Variants. The extensive literature on this 
subject distinguishes, within the general 
field, between various types of ‘unem- 
ployment’ as occasioned by differing 
socio-economic circumstances. 

(a) For example, the important term 
involuntary unemployment due to insufficient 
effective demand. 

‘The volume of unemployment at 
any time in any community depends 
upon factors of three kinds. On the 
factors determining the quantity of the 
effective demand for the products of 
industry, on the factors determining 
direction of the demand and on the 
factors determining the manner in which 
industry responds to the demand’ (Beve- 
ridge, Full Employment in a Free Society, 
1944, p. 24). It was from this form of 
unemployment that the unemployment 
problem of the 1930’s arose. 

(b) Voluntary unemployment described 
by Keynes: ‘Due to the refusal or inability 
of a unit of labour to accept a reward 
corresponding to the value of the product 
attributable to its marginal productivity’ 
(J. M. Keynes, General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, 1936, p. 35). 

(c) Structural. 

(d) Frictional. 

(e) Seasonal. 

(f) Technological. 

(g) Disguised. 
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CHOMAGE (French group 
1. ETYMOLOGIE: latin vulgaire} caumare, 
dérivé du_ bas-latin cauma, chaleur, 
A proprement parler: se reposer pendant 
la chaleur. 


2. EVOLUTION HISTORIQUE: Dans L’ency- 
clopédie, le chémage est briévement défini 
en huit mots: ‘espace de temps qu’on 
reste sans travailler’. 

Pour le Littré, c'est ‘l’action de 
chémer, c’est-a-dire de ne pas travailler, 
soit parce qu’on solennise une féte, soit 
par manque de travail, soit pour une 
raison quelconque’. 

Pour le Larousse du XIX® siécle, ‘le 
chémage forcé est un fléau pour I’indus- 
trie. Le plus souvent, c’est le résultat d’un 
excés de production occasionné par des 
facilités excessives de crédit. Lorsqu’on a 
produit de toutes choses plus que les 
hommes n’en peuvent payer, l’industrie 
s’arréte et laisse sans travail des masses 
d’ouvriers . . .’ 

Ainsi, le terme de chémage a un 
double sens: (a) Jusqu’au x1x® siécle, 
le chémage est le fait de ne pas travailler 4 
des dates déterminées. C’est en ce sens que le 
mot est employé dans la loi du 13 juil- 
let 1906 qui fixe en principe au dimanche 
‘le jour de repos légal ou chémage’. 
C’est dans un sens analogue qu’on parle 
du chémage d’un canal (période des 
basses eaux) ou du chémage d’un moulin. 
(b) Au xrxé siécle apparait la notion d’un 
chémage permanent. On se sert du terme 
pour désigner les interruptions dans l’uti- 
lisation de la main-d’euvre ou Limpossibilité 
pour Vouvrier de trouver du travail, Le ché- 
mage est la non-réalisation du plein 
emploi dans une économie. C’est en ce 
sens qu’on parle d’une législation du 
chémage, d’allocations de chémage, etc. 


On mesurera le chemin accompli depuis 
un siécle en se reportant a la cir- 
culaire ministérielle du 26 mars 1852, 
sur les sociétés de secours auxquelles il 
est recommandé d’éviter ‘les promesses 
de secours pour le temps du chémage, 
principe de ruine et démoralisation, 
puisqu’elles encourageaient a ne rien faire 
et a payer une prime 4 I’insouciance et 
qu’elles porteraient en elles le germe de 
toutes les gréves et les espérances de 
toutes les coalitions’. 
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3. EXEMPLES: 

‘Le chémage, c’est-a-dire l’interrup- 
tion volontaire du travail par suite du 
renvoi de l’ouvrier et de la difficulté pour 
Jui de s’embaucher ailleurs (renvoi causé 
soit par la morte-saison, soit par une crise 
économique entrainant la suspension ou 
le ralentissement de la production, soit 
par la fermeture d’ateliers 4 la suite 
d’événements tels qu’incendie, faillite, 
décés du patron, etc.) constitue le plus 
frequent, disons aussi le plus incompré- 
hensible de tous les risques pour le salarié’ 
(Ch. Gide, Economie politique, tome II, 
p. 396). 

‘Il y a en Amérique, comme en tous 
pays, un chémage endémique, et, méme 
avant la crise (de 1929), on comp- 
tait environ 2 millions de chémeurs’ 
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(A. Maurois, Chantiers américains, 1933° 
p. 21). 


Différentes sortes de chémage : le chémage 
technologique provoqué par introduction 
ou le développement du machinisme 
dans une industrie; le chémage frictionnel 
ou chémage résultant du temps néces- 
saire pour retrouver un emploi aprés 
en avoir quitté un autre; ce chémage 
n’affecte chaque individu qu’un certain 
temps; le chémage résiduel ou chémage 
de certains individus irrécupérables pour 
Péconomie; le chémage partiel caractérisé 
par un travail réduit 4 un certain 
nombre d’heures. 


4. SYNONYMES ET ANTONYMES: (a) inacti- 
vité, inoccupation; (b) activité, occupa- 
tion, travail. 





III. REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS 
AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Review of General Trends in Non-self-governing Territories. A series of documents. 
February 1955, A/2892-96. 

[St. Dp. Ej. Sc.]? Review of the principles underlying the policy of Administering 

Powers; facts and figures showing how programmes are being carried out; 

improvements in economic and social conditions and education. Overseas Territories 

under French, Netherlands, New Zealand and United Kingdom administration. 

Such reports are published annually. 


Race Relations in Non-self-governing Territories. 10 March 1955, 31 p. A/AC.35/L.193. 
[Sc. Pr. St. Ej. Dp.] Supplements the first report on this subject, published in 19532, 
bringing it up to date. In the past few years, there have been some |improvements 
in this field. The document deals with various |aspects of relations between ‘races’: 
education, working |conditions, jeligibility ,;for responsible {positions, freedom of 
domicile, etc. 


Community Development Policy and Administration in Non-self-governing Territories. 
1 March 1955, 54 p. A/AC.35/L.188. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp. Org.] Emphasis is laid on the active participation of the people 

concerned in the execution of the programme for the improvement of community 

living conditions. Study of the most advanced projects of this kind in Non-self-governing 

Territories and the relationship between such projects and nation-wide programmes. 

Bibliography. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL’ 


POPULATION 


Eighth Session of the Population Commission (March 1955). 
At its session in March 1955, the Population Commission—a subsidiary body of the 


. As a general rule, we make no mention of publications and documents published more or less automatically, 
such as regular administrative reports, records of meetings, and so forth. We have given a free translation of 
the titles of such publications and documents as we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

. For explanation of abbreviations see p. 505. 

. Including certain documents and publications issued by other organs of the United Nations which have a 
direct bearing on the work of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Economic and Social Council—considered the directions in which the United Nations 
programme of population studies should be developed in the light of population 
trends in the different parts of the world. Documents used. 


Round-up of the Achievements of the Eighth Session of the Population Commission. 24 March 1955, 
6 p. SOC/1993. 

(Sc. Org.] Fairly detailed statement on the discussions and decisions of the session. 

The complete final report of the session will bear the reference number E/CN.g/126. 


Documents Guide. 3 March 1955, 3 p., and Addendum dated 29 March 1955. Docu- 
ments Service/191; Documents Service/191/Add.1. 
(Sc. Org.] Annotated list of documents prepared for the session. 


World Population Conference. 4 November 1954, 11 p. E/CN.g/113. 
[Sc.] The conference was held in Rome in September 1954 and was attended by 
450 experts. The above report gives a brief account of the conference’s work. 


World Population Conference: Outlook for World Population Growth and Distribution. 
4 January 1955, 40 p. E/CN.9/114. 

[Sc. Ej.] General survey of a special meeting organized, in connexion with the con- 
ference, to discuss the following questions: How will the world’s population vary during 
the next few years and what will its distribution be? Population trends are considered 
first from the points of view of mortality, fertility, migrations and population structures 
and then from the point of view of a combination of the different factors upon which 
they are dependent. 


World Population Conference: Economic and Social Implications of Population Trends. 
18 January 1955, 36 p. E/CN.9g/115. 

[Sc. Ej.] Document similar to the foregoing, but relating to another special meeting 
of the conference, at which the main points of the discussion on the economic and 
social implications of world population trends (agricultural resources; non-biological 
resources; capital formation; investment and employment; internal migration; ageing 
of the population; family life; legislation) were recapitulated in relation to population 
phenomena. 


Technical Assistance Projects in the Field of Population. 17 January 1955, 3 p. E/CN.g/116. 
[Pr. Org.] Annotated list of projects undertaken since 1953 and of those planned for 
1955-50: seminars; Technical Assistance missions; fellowships. 


Progress of Population Studies Recommended by the Population Commissions. 7 January 1955, 
10 p. E/CN.g/117. 

[Sc. Org.] United Nations research and publications in the following fields: inter- 
relationships of population trends and economic and social factors; population of 
India; fertility in industrialized countries and in industrially underdeveloped countries ; 
infant and foetal mortality; mortality in underdeveloped countries; migration; 
population estimates and forecasts; demographic aspects of labour supply, employment 
and unemployment; social implications of the ageing of populations; demographic 
dictionary; urbanization in Asia; birth-rates, death-rates and rates of natural increase 
in Asia; professional training in techniques of demographic analysis. 


Proposed Arrangements for a Part of the Programme of Population Studies to be Carried out by 
Universities and Other Institutions under the Guidance of the Secretariat. 27 January 1955, 
7 p. E/CN.g/118. 

[Sc. Pr.] Outline of a project intended to enable the Secretariat to obtain the assistance 

which it will need if it is te carry out a well balanced and far-reaching programme, 

while at the same time promoting the training of specialists and the development of 

research organizations. 
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Gaps in Existing Knowledge of the Relationships Between Population Trends and Econom; 
and Social Conditions. 17 January 1955, 18 p., E/CN.g/119; 15 March 1955, 12 P., 
E/CN.g/120. 

[Sc.] A committee of experts was asked to draw up a list, in order of priority of the 

problems on which data are lacking in the field under consideration, and of studies 

which should be undertaken in order to fill those gaps. The committee presented an 
annotated list of some fifty recommendations (E/CN.g/119). This report was submitted 
to various organizations, institutions and experts, including the Rome Conference, 

The Secretariat made a summary of the main opinions expressed (E/CN.g/120). 


Preparation of Standards for Population Censuses to be Taken Around 1960. 25 January 1955, 
15 p. E/CN.g/121. 

[Sc. St. Pr. Ej. Dp.] Comparative analysis of points taken into consideration when 

censuses were carried out in the different countries of the world in 1950 or thereabouts, 

Use of international standards. Suggestions for censuses to be taken in 1960. 


List of Projects Previously Recommended by the Population Commission and Not Yet Completed. 
18 January 1955, 3 p. E/CN.g/122. 

[Sc. Org.] Survey of work in progress, permanent activities and projects not yet under- 

taken owing to lack of funds. 








Study of Population Growth and Ec ic Development in Asia and the Far East. 6 January 1955, 
2 p. E/CN.9/123. 

[Sc. Org.] Study of the relationships between population growth and economic develop- 

ment undertaken by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the 

Population Commission. 


Activities in the Field of Demographic Statistics, 1953-1954. 22 December 1954, 6 p. 
E/CN.9/124. 

[Sc. Org.] Activities and publications of the UN Statistical Office in 1953 and 1954: 

Demographic Yearbook; preparation of international standards and statistical hand- 

books; activities for the improvement of national demographic statistics, training 

courses, etc. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Report of the Eleventh Session of the Commission on Human Rights. 4. May 1955, 78 p. E/2731. 
[Sc. Org.] Participants. Proceedings. Resolutions. List of documents prepared for the 
session. 


PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


Conference of Non-governmental Organizations Interested in the Eradication of Prejudice and 
Discrimination. A series of documents, 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council, the Secretary 
General convened a conference of non-governmental organizations with consultative 
status which met at Geneva from 31 March to 4 April. Discussions were focused upon 
the following questions: (a) the most effective means of combating discrimination; 
(b) the co-ordination of activities in this field; and (c) the possibility of establishing 
common programmes and objectives. About one hundred organizations were 
represented at this conference. Main working papers. 


Exchange of Views Concerning the Most Effective Means of Combating Prejudice and Discrimination. 
E/NGO/Conf.1/2, 7 February 1955, 149 p. E/NGO/Conf.1/2/Add.1, 4 March 1955, 
60 p. E/NGO/Conf. 1/2/Add.2, 16 March 1955, [19 |p. E/NGO/Conf.1/2/Add.3.3, 
29 March 1955, 13 p. E/NGO/Conf.1/2/Add.4, 1 April 1955, 8 p. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Opinions and experience of 37 organizations engaged in combating 
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prejudice and discrimination, results achieved, existing programmes and projects for 
the future. 


The Activities of Unesco in Combating Racial Prejudice and Discrimination, 25 February 1955, 
7 p. E/NGO/Conf.1/3. 

(Sc. Org.] From 1949 to 1955, Unesco has been conducting a systematic educational 
campaign in the widest sense of the term, that is to say, a campaign to make the general 
public, intellectual circles and schools better informed. This campaign includes both 
the dissemination of scientific data available on race questions and the study of positive 
contributions made to the solution of racial discrimination problems. Progress made in 
these activities. The General Conference in Montevideo (1954) adopted a resolution 
laying down Unesco’s programme in this field for 1955-56. Under the terms of this 
resolution, Unesco’s activities in 1955-56 include the following projects: combating 
of racial discrimination in primary and secondary schools, i.e. at the age when the most 
lasting prejudices are liable to take root; establishment of a centre for the exchange 
of information on race relations (information for research workers, surveys, bulletin) ; 
and study of groups educated for leadership in Africa. 


Exchange of Views Concerning the Most Effective Means of Combating Racial Prejudice and 
Discrimination. 21 March 1955, 7 p. E/NGO.Conf.1/4. 

(Sc. Pr. Ej.] Analytical review of the trends emerging from all the reports submitted 

by organizations represented at the conference (reports contained in documents 

E/GNO/Conf.1/2 and Addenda referred to above). 


Activities of ILO in the Question of Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination. 28 March 1955, 
5 p. E/NGO/Conf.1/6. 

[Org. Sc.] The original Constitution of ILO (1919) set forth certain principles of non- 
discrimination in regard to labour (equal pay for equal work, without distinction of 
sex; equal working conditions for all workers in a given country). Conventions and 
recommendations since adopted also apply to all human beings without distinction. 
The conventions and recommendations adopted during the last 10 years further 
contain passages applying specifically to discriminatory practices. In addition, the 
International Labour Office has undertaken a study on discrimination in regard to 
employment and access to professions (position of the problem, discriminatory practices 
in different parts of the world, national and international measures desigued to 
combat such practices). A provisional outline of this study .was examined by ILO’s 
Governing Body in November 1954 and included in the agenda of its session in 
May 1955. 


Final Act. 6 April 1955, 17 p. E/NGO/Conf.1/8. 
[Org. Ej.] Events leading up to the conference, organizations represented, committee, 
complete text of resolutions, votes taken. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Principal Working Papers of the oth Session of the Commission on the Status of Women 
(14 March-1 April 1955): Arrangements for the gth Session of the Commission on the Status 
of Women. 5 February 1955, 4 p. E/CN.6/INF.7. 

[Pr.] Complete list of the documents of the session (about thirty). 


Information Concerning the Status of Women in Non-self-governing Territories. 20 December 
1954, 8 p. E/CN.6/255. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Extracts from the annual reports of governments administering Non- 
self-governing Territories concerning the status of women in various regions of Africa 
and Oceania. 
Progress made, particularly in regard to maternity and child welfare and education. 
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Comments of Governments on the Text of the Draft Convention on the Nationality of Marrie 
Women. 21 January 1955, 20 p. E/CN.6/259 and Addenda 1, 2 and 3. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] Comments of the following countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 

Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Greece, Haiti, 

India, Lebanon, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, 

Syria, United Kingdom, United States of America. 


Information Concerning the Status of Women in Trust Territories. 24 January 1955, 24 p, 
[Sc. Pr. Dp.] New data on the status of women in Trust Territories (information 
forwarded by the Administering Powers). 


Action Taken upon Decisions Reached by the 8th Session of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 24 January 1955, 11 p. E/CN.6/261. 

{Org.] Brief account of action taken upon decisions reached by the 8th session of the 

Commission on the Status of Women, by other organs of the United Nations, 

particularly in regard to political rights, the nationality of married women, equal 

pay for equal work, and women’s access to economic life. 


The Employment of Older Women Workers. 24 January 1955, 77 p. E/CN.6/262. 

(Sc. St.] Report by the International Labour Office. Data concerning the ageing of 
populations, older women workers in the labour force, unemployment among older 
women workers (some statistics, economic and technological factors), pension schemes; 
prejudice of employers against older women workers, absenteeism, etc. Measures to 
facilitate the employment of older women workers. Bibliography. 


Methods Used in Campaigns for Equal Pay for Equal Work. 24 January 1955, 26 p. 
E/CN.6/263. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Means of influencing public opinion and persuading governments to take 

action; use of the radio, press, etc. 


The Position of Women and Girls as Regards Apprenticeship. 7 January 1955, 49 p. 
E/CN.6/264. 

[Sc. Pr. St. Dp. Ej.] Report by the International Labour Office. Present position in 

regard to the apprenticeship of women and girls according to economic branches 

(situation de jure and de facto in the different countries, systems applied in mixed profes- 

sions and women’s trades, restrictions imposed on the apprenticeship of women and 

girls, cultural factors, social and economic obstacles, etc.). 


Part-time Employment. 3 February 1955, 9 p. E/CN.6/265. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Report by the International Labour Office on the part-time employment 
of women (extent to which part-time work exists, opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment, measures to counteract the effects of competition between part-time and full- 
time women workers, attitude of the organizations concerned). 


Access of Women to Education: Opportunities for Girls in Secondary Education. 3 February 1955, 
61 p. E/CN.6/266. 

[Sc. Dp. St. Ej. Org.] Report by Unesco, divided into two parts. Part I covers, among 
others, the following subjects: situation with regard to school legislation and 
organization, statistics showing the number of female pupils and teachers (for various 
countries and territories) ; training and conditions of employment of women teachers; 
comparative study (Austria, Colombia, Israel, Italy, Portugal) on the proportion of 
boys and girls who leave school at the different secondary levels, and on the transition 
from primary to secondary schools; various factors limiting opportunities for girls in 
secondary education. Part II of the report deals with Unesco’s activities in 1954 bearing 
especially on the status of women. 
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Development of Opportunities for Women in Handicrafts and Cottage Industries. 
11 February 1955, 39 p. E/CN.6/267. 

(Ej. Sc. Org. Dp.] Brief report on general problems connected with the development of 
cottage industries, followed by a short account of the part played by women in the 
cottage industries of 14 underdeveloped countries of Asia and the United States of 
America (the place of women and the development of female labour in the cottage 
industries of those countries, vocational training of women and commercialization). 
ILO’s activities in regard to handicrafts and cottage industries. 


SOCIAL COMMISSION (IOTH SESSION, MAY 1955) 


The commission based its discussions on documents bearing on a great variety of 
subjects. We have already commented on the first of these documents in our previous 
reviews. The others are mentioned in this review, under different headings (E/CN.5/302, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 307 and 308). 

All the documents of the session are listed in a special bibliography, together with 
short abstracts (Guide to Documents, Social Commission, 26 April 1955, 3 p. Doc- 


Service/199). 


Progress Made by the United Nations in the Field of Social Welfare During the Period 
1 January 1953-31 December 1954, and Proposals for the Programme of Work for 1955- 
1957. 15 March 1955, 128 p. E/CN.5/308. 

[Org.] United Nations activities in the social field since 1953: co-ordination of inter- 

national social and economic programmes, reports on the world social situation and 

national and international activities to improve the various aspects of social life— 
community organization, town-planning, social services, social protection and 

delinquency. Proposals for the period 1955-57. 


PROGRAMMES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIVING CONDITIONS 


International Survey of Programmes of Social Development. 31 March 1955, 700 p. Pro- 

visional edition. E/NC.5/3o01. 
(Sc. Ej. Dp. St. Pr.] Report prepared by the United Nations, in co-operation with 
ILO, FAO, Unesco and WHO, on the general trends of measures taken by public 
authorities throughout the world to improve social conditions. The primary purpose 
of the survey is to help governments ‘to become more familiar with the policies of 
other governments in the social field and, in this way, to suggest ideas and indications 
of methods that governments might wish to consider for possible application to their 
own social problems’. It is a supplement to the Preliminary Report on the World Social 
Situation, which dealt with existing social conditions, whereas the present report is 
concerned with measures to improve those conditions. It also follows on from the 
document entitled Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, which gives a description of international measures 
taken to promote social progress. The above survey, E/CN.5/301, is confined to national 
programmes, including those carried out with the assistance of international organ- 
izations. It also deals exclusively with action taken by the public authorities. The 
period reviewed is 1945-54. The problems considered are those which most directly 
affect the way of life and the standard of living of the various populations. They are 
studied with particular reference to their rejationship to economic development. 
Especially during the last ten years, there has been an increasing tendency to take 
methodical action in order to raise the standard of community life. Methods and 
guiding principles, bearing the stamp of the ideological climate of each region of the 
world, are being developed very rapidly. 

The main chapters of the report concern the following fields: health, nutrition, 
housing, consumer protection measures, co-operatives, education, labour programmes, 
soci2! security, rehabilitation of the handicapped, child welfare, care of the aged, 
delinquency, land reforms, financing of programmes, and basic methods and concepts 
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underlying programmes. There is also a chapter on research and surveys in connexion 
with social programmes. The very fact that governments have spent such large sums 
on the improvement of living conditions makes it increasingly important for the 
authorities to stimulate systematic study of the problems involved and the practical 
effect of measures adopted. Brief account of the development of scientific research 
in general since about 1945, and special study of social research (extension of the 
sample survey method, the ‘inter-disciplinary’ approach, ‘operational research’, etc.), 
The whole report is a mine of information, systematically classified and illustrated by 
general views. Numerous bibliographical references. 


STUDY OF STANDARDS OF LIVING 


International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living. E/CN.5/302, 
7 March 1955, 39 p.; E/CN.5/302/Add.1, 29 March 1955, 14 p.; E/CN.5/302/ 
Add.2, 26 April 1955, 6 p. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] A Committee of Experts, convened jointly by UN, ILO and Unesco in 

June 1953, prepared a report entitled: Report on International Definition and Measurement 

of Standards and Levels of Living (distributed in March 1954, reference no. E/CN.3/179- 

E/CN.5/299, already mentioned). 

Member States and certain organizations were asked to comment on this report. 
The above documents contain the comments of the Statistical Commission, FAO and 
WHO, the World Federation of Trade Unions and the governments of Australia, 
the Republic of China, Denmark, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America. In 
general, these organizations and governments all agree in emphasizing the im- 
portance of research directed towards defining and measuring standards and levels of 
living, and the need to develop such research. In some of the comments, attention is 
drawn to the problem of comparisions between countries where there are great diffe. 
rences between the various sections of the population. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


Principles of Community Development. Social Progress Through Local Action. 31 January 1955, 
159 p. E/CN.5/303. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. Dp.] Detailed report on community development programmes throughout 
the world, with an analysis of methods and techniques used in each case. The report, 
which gives data on 34 countries, is divided into five chapters. Chapter I contains 
definitions and a number of general conclusions on the subject of community deve- 
lopment. Chapter II deals with the various types of community welfare centres and 
other institutions and local community development programmes in different parts of 
the world. In Chapter III, certain governmental programmes and policies emerging 
in this field are outlined. Chapter IV contains an analysis of methods used in the field 
of community development, and Chapter V provides information on the training 
of local leaders and community development personnel. Bibliographical references are 
given in an Annex and footnotes. An addendum contains comments by Unesco, 
laying emphasis on the importance of taking account of local cultural traditions in 
planning community development programmes. (E/CN.5/303/Add.1.) 


Financing of Housing and Community Improvement Programmes. 7 March 1955, 100 p. 
E/CN.5/307. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Review of the financing of housing programmes in Asia, Latin America, 
the Caribbean Islands, Europe, Canada and the United States of America. The report 
contains a description, for each region, of the particular nature of the problem, govern- 
ment policy, co-operative and local financing methods, loans, etc. The report also gives 
the conclusions which may be drawn from studies carried out by regional organizations 
and conferences of experts. Numerous bibliographical notes. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Processes and Problems of Industrialization in Underdeveloped Countries. December 1954, 
152 p., printed, $1.50. E/2670. 

(Sc. Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Report outlining the general historical and scientific background 
of problems connected with the industrialization of backward areas. The facts are 
taken from analyses of the process of industrialization observed in the different under- 
developed countries. Definition of the forms which the problem takes, obstacles to 
industrialization in the regions concerned (economic, social and international obstacles) ; 
measures calculated to stimulate the industrialization process; repercussions of this 
process on social systems, way of life. internal and foreign trade. Bibliographical 
references. 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: Processes and Problems of Industrialization. 
8 March 1955, 6 p. E/2689. 

(Sc. Org.] List of questions, connected with the industrialization of underdeveloped 

countries, with which international organizations have not yet dealt; the presen- 

tation of this list provides an opportunity to recall what has already been done and to 

give a general outline of industrialization problems. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


The Commission on International Commodity Trade held its first session from 
17 January to 4 February 1955. It was set up by the Economic and Social Council to 
study measures calculated to prevent excessive fluctuations in the price of primary 
commodities. Documents E/CN.13/1 and E/CN.13/8 contain information and 
comments on the Commission’s programme. Principal papers prepared for the meeting: 


Survey of Primary Commodity Markets. E/CN.13/L.1, 31 December 1954, 120 p.; E/CN.13) 


L.10, 1 April 1955, 8 p.; E/CN.13/L.12, 7 April 1955, 143 p. 
[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Provisional analysis of the development of world markets in so far 
as the following products are concerned: bauxite and aluminium, coal, cocoa, copper, 
cotton, fats, forest products, iron and steel, jute, lead, petroleum, rice, rubber, silk, tea, 
tobacco, wool, zinc. Documents E/CN.13/L.10 and E/CN.13/L.12 supplement the 
information given in document E/CN.13/L.1 and bring it up to date in the light of 
recent events and taking account of the Commission’s debates. 


Survey of the Position of the International Commodity Trade. 11 January 1955, 22 p. 
E/CN.13/L.2. 

[St. Org.] Report on the work of the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 

national Commodity Arrangements and analysis of the most important events in this 

field, as far as intergovernmental action is concerned, during 1954. 


General Trends in Commodity Markets in 1954. 13 January 1955, 3 p., charts. E/CN.13/L.3. 
[Sc. Ej. St.]] Document E/CN.13/L.1 contains a description, by product, of the 
characteristics of markets. The above document supplements it by drawing attention 
to the main trends of commodity markets, considered as a whole. 





Report of the Ec ic Committee of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation on 

‘The Stabilization of Primary Product Markets’. 25 March 1955, 28 p. E/CN.13/L.11. 
(Sc. Pr.] Opinion of a group of experts convened by OEEC on how problems connected 
with the stabilization of primary product markets should be dealt with at the inter- 
national level; need for such stabilization; its advantages; conditions to be fulfilled 
in order that stabilization measures may work satisfactorily; means to be employed 
(types of agreements and future prospects). 
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The Price of Oil in Western Europe. 14 March 1955, 63 p. $0.40. E/ECE/205. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Pr.] Detailed report on the mechanism of oil prices. The four main chapters 
of the report deal with the structure of the petroleum industry, the price in Western 
Europe of unrefined oil from the Middle East, the price of refined oil in Western Europe, 
and the characteristics of the present world system. The calculations on which the 
Commission based its assumptions, together with many maps, tables and statistics, 
are annexed to the report. 


TECHNOLOGY AND STUDIES OF MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Recent Advances in Steel Technology and Market Development in 1954. February 1955, 
55 p. $0.50. E/ECE/204. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Since 1953, the Economic Commission for Europe has been publishing 
an annual report on the development of steel technology. These reports mention the 
main advances made during the period under review and the possible effects of such 
progress on the various aspects of the steel industry. The above report—the most recent 
of the series—deals first with progress made in producing iron (lower cost price, replace- 
ment of coke), and steel (with particular reference to the use of oxygen) and in rolling 
and finishing processes. The report continues with a description of the industry’s present 
practice in the field of market research and rational market development. List of organ- 
izations concerned with market research in the various European countries. Account 
of their work. Note on market research in the United States of America. 


TRANSPORT, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Transport Statistics. 3 December 1954, 2 p. E/CN.2/155. 

[Ej. Sc. Org.] Publication of statistics, studies of the development of statistical nomen- 
clature and classification, public opinion polls, etc. undertaken by the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies in regard to transport. This document was prepared for the 
seventh session of the Transport and Communications Commission (February 1955), 
together with a series of technical memoranda, of which we shall mention only a few 
here : 


Travel Questions: Developments in 1953 and 1954. 16 December 1954, 9 p. E/CN.2/159. 
[Ej. Sc. Org.] Brief account of progress achieved, on a world scale and at the regional 
level, by international, intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations 
working to promote international travel. 


Regional Developments in the Field of Inland Transport. 30 December 1954. 24 p. E/CN.2/161. 
[Sc. Org. Ej.] Action taken by intergovernmental organizations to improve and extend 
the transport system on the American continent, in Asia and the Far East, and in 
Europe. 


Development of International Travel, its Present Increasing Volume and Future Prospects. 
15 February 1955, 9 p. E/2688. 

[St. Dp. Ej.] The economic yield of international travel is about equal to that of world 

coffee sales and exceeds the value of world exchanges of corn. The above memorandum 

presented by the United States of America gives statistics showing the development 

of international travel since 1950 and suggests practical ways of increasing it still 

further. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST AND EUROPE 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954. 1955, printed, 223 p. $2. 1955: II.F.3. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Eighth survey of this kind; recent economic developments in the 
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diferent countries of the region and in the region as a whole. Numerous statistical 
tables. Detailed bibliographical references. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1954. February 1955, printed, 315 p. $2.50. E/ECE/194. 
(Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Eighth report of the Economic Commission for Europe on the develop- 
ment of the social and economic situation in Western and Eastern Eurcpe and the 
U.S.S.R. Principal events during 1954 and long-term problems. In addition to this 
general analysis, which has become a standing feature, the report, as in previous years, 
contains special chapters on particular subjects, namely, in the case of the present report, 
the following: regional economic development problems and the localization of indus- 
tries in Europe (especially in backward regions of Europe); French economy: basic 
problems connected with the structure of industry and inter-regional balance. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Mineral Resources Development (1st session) to the Committee 

on Industry and Trade (7th session). 29 November 1954, 28 p. E/CN.11/I and T/110. 
(Sc. Org.] Views of the Sub-Committee on Mineral Resources Development of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East on: mining development in Asia and 
the Far East, problems and prospects of the region’s metal mining industry, the fuel 
situation of the region and possibilities for its improvement, report of the study group of 
lignite specialists on their visit to Australia, and technical assistance supplied by the 
United Nations for mineral resources development in the region. 


SPECIALIZED BULLETINS OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


[Sc. Pr. Dp. Org.] The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East publishes 
several bulletins, each dealing with a particular aspect of its programme. The following 
are given as examples of bulletins included in this series: 


Flood Control Journal (Sept. 1954). ST/ECAFE/SER.C/20, go p. Plans for the develop- 
ment of the region’s water supplies, equipment and programme of the region’s 
hydraulic laboratories in 1953, news and miscellaneous information on the inspection 
of water supplies. 

Transport Bulletin (Oct. 1954). ST/ECAFE/SER.E/15, 50 p. Articles, miscellaaeous 
information, documentation and reviews of books relating to transport in the region. 

Trade Promotion Series (10 May 1954). ST/ECAFE/SER.J/116, 11 p. Very detailed 
account of government calls for tenders. 

Trade Promotion News (July 1954). ST/ECAFE/SER.H/Index, 45 p. Special number 
containing an index to the bulletin from the issue of June-July 1952 to that of Decem- 
ber 1953-January 1954 (inclusive). The bulletin supplies information on the following 
subjects: international trade agreements and arrangements, forms of assistance, 
investments, loans, inspection and restrictions, time-schedules of conferences, plans 
and programmes, publications, seminars, and other activities concerning trade 
exchanges in the region. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Training of Welfare Personnel. Report by the Secretary-General. 8 March 1955, 19 p. 
E/CN.5/304. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. Org.] General remarks on the present situation with regard to the training 

of social welfare personnel and survey of the main problems arising in this field. 

Suggestions for action to be taken at the national and international levels. 


Training of Welfare Personnel. Training for Social Work: Second International Survey. 8 April 


1955, 245 Pp. E/CN.5/305. 
[Sc. Ej. St. Dp. Org.] The Commission published a first survey in October 1950 (E/CN. 
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5/196/Rev. 1), covering the professional training of social welfare personnel in 33 coun. 
tries. As a result of this survey, the Commission adopted a series of principles and 
recommendations for national and international action. 

The present report, drawing attention to new achievements, supplements the first 
survey. It is based on information supplied by professional training centres, govern. 
mental and non-governmental organizations and experts. Part I of the report contains 
an account of significant trends in training for social work from 1950 to 1954; profes- 
sional status of social work; development of training facilities and standards; integrated 
approach to training; international exchange of personnel and training materials, 
Part II consists of regional summaries of developments in training in Asia, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, continental Europe and the United 
Kingdom, Latin America, North America and the Middle East. In Part III measures 
are proposed for national and international action. Statistics. 


Training of Welfare Personnel. Summary Report on the Training of Auxiliary and Community 
Workers. 7 March 1955, 42 p. E/CN.5/306. 

[Sc. Pr.] Findings of four conferences of experts convened under the auspices of the 
United Nations in India (December 1952), Lebanon (September 1953), Colombia 
(1953) and Geneva (1954). These findings relate mainly to the duties of welfare per- 
sonnel, the most important features of their training, their selection, the organization 
and financing of professional training programmes and international technical assis- 
tance in this field. 


REFUGEES, MIGRATIONS 


A United Nations Plan for Refugees. 1955, 40 p., printed, illustrated. $0.25. 1955.1.4. 
[Pr. Org. Ej.] Outline of the four-year programme adopted by the United Nations 
in 1954 in order to facilitate the reinstatement and integration of refugees. 


Study of Expulsion of Immigrants. March 1955, 77 p., printed. $0.50. ST/SOA/22. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. Dp.] Analysis of the present situation and the need for international 
intervention in this field. Detailed study of the laws and practice of some immigration 
countries (Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, France, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and United States of America) 
in respect of expulsion: causes of expulsion, methods of applying legal provisions 
relating to expulsion and its enforcement. The report concludes with a study of expul- 
sion as a fitting field for international action. The Annex contains a list of legal tests 
consulted, Expulsion of immigrants is here taken to mean measures obliging foreigners, 
who have already been resident in a country for some time, to leave it. This concept is 
distinct from that of exclusion, i.e. refusal, upon their arrival to allow immigrants to 
enter a country. 


STATISTICS OF NARCOTICS 


Report to the Economic and Social Council on Statistics of Narcotics for 1953 and the Work of 
the Board in 1954. December 1954, 78 p., printed. $0.70. E/OB/10. 

[Sc. St. Org. Dp.] Work of the Permanent Central Opium Board since its 1953 session; 

measures taken to supervise lawful traffic in narcotics and trends in such traffic during 

1953. Problem of diacetylmorphine and cetobemidone. Many synoptic tables and 

statistics. 


THE CANNABIS PLANT (INDIAN HEMP) 


At its eighth session, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs requested the Secretariat to 
make a series of studies on the cannabis plant (Indian hemp), its products and the uses 
which are made of it. These’ studies include, inter alia, data on the cultivation and utiliz- 
ation of the plant, its consumers (sex, economic and social level, age and racial group), 
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cannabis traffic and legal provisions relating thereto. Bibliographical notes (sources) 
and statistics. The first studies issued in this series are the following: 


Survey of the Situation in the Union of South Africa, 18 January 1955, 36 p. E/CN.7/286. 
Survey of the Situation in Basutoland. 18 January 1955, 17 p. E/CN.7/286/Add.1. 

Survey of the Situation in Bechuanaland. 19 January 1955, 17 p. E/CN.7/286/Add.2. 
Survey of the Situation in Swaziland. 20 January 1955, 21 p. E/CN.7/286/Add.3. 

Survey of the Situation in Northern Rhodesia. 30 March 1955, 14 p. E/CN.7/286/Add.6. 
Survey of the Situation in Southern Rhodesia. 30 March 1955, 17 p. E/CN.7/286/Add.7. 


[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] The study on Northern Rhodesia contains no sociological data on 
cannabis consumers. Other Addenda (4 and 5) concern legal provisions affecting 
cannabis in the Union of South Africa and Basutoland. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, CULTURAL LIFE 


The Council publishes annual reports from various Specialized Agencies on such 
aspects of the situation in jTrust Territories [as fall within their competence. The 
following are some of the documents which have recently appeared in this series: 


Observations of WHO: 

Public Health in the Cameroons under British Administration. 24 January 1955, 18 p. T/1152. 
Public Health in Togoland under British Administration. 25 January 1955, 29 p. T/1153. 
Public Health in the Cameroons under French Administration. 25 January 1955, 44 p. T/1155. 
Public Health in Togoland under French Administration. 25 January 1955, 23 p. T/1156. 
Public Health in Tanganyika. 27 January 1955, 15 p. T/1158. 

Public Health in Ruanda-Urundi. 27 January 1955, 14 p. T/1159. 


[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] General survey of medical services in each of the Territories concerned, 
their most serious problems from the point of view of health and hygiene, and the 
professional training of their medical staff. Many statistics. 


Observations of Unesco on the Annual Reports for the Year 1953 0n the Trust Territories of the 
Cameroons (French Administration and British Administration), |Togoland (French Admi- 
nistration and British Administration), Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. 18 January 1955, 
58 p. T/1150. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] These observations form part of the process of examining the annual 
reports on Trust Territories. Unesco’s document opens with some general remarks 
applicable to all such Territories, with special reference to educational progress, 
prospects in regard to compulsory schooling, plans for educational development, 
reading materials for new literates, the social implications of industrialization, and 
public libraries. The rest of the report consists of more detailed reviews of the educational 
situation in each Territory. Numerous statistics (budget, number of schools, 
attendance, etc.). 


TANGANYIKA 


Observations of the United Kingdom Government on the Report of the UN Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in East Africa, 1954, on Tanganyika. 16 February 1954, 49 p. T/1162. 
[Sc. Ej.] In 1954, the Council sent a Visiting Mission to East Africa which drew up 
three reports, informing the Council of developments in Ruanda-Urundi, Somaliland 
and Tanganyika. 
The above document contains a detailed criticism of the Mission’s report on 
Tanganyika, by the Administering Authority of that Territory. On the whole, the latter 
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considers that the report gives ‘an unbalanced and misleading picture of conditions in 
the Territory’. A list of administrative posts, showing (in brackets) the racial groups 
from which their holders are usually recruited, is given in an Addendum 


(T/1162/Add.1). 


TOGOLAND IN 1954 


To supplement the picture of the situation in Trust Territories emerging from the 
annual reports for 1953, the Council invited the Administering Authorities to submit 
an account of the most important events and achievements between the end of 1953 
and the date of the consideration of the report: 

Supplementary Information Submitted by the Administering Authority of Togoland under British 

Administration. 5 January 1955, 27 p. 1/1148. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] In Togoland under British administration, an event of overriding 
importance in 1954 was the promulgation of the new Constitution of the Gold Coast, 
In the above report, the Administering Authority starts by considering the consequences 
of this event for Togoland (under British administration) and then goes on to give a 
general account of the Territory’s economic and social development in 1954. 


Supplementary Information Submitted by the Administering Authority of Togoland under French 
Administration. 1 February 1955, 37 p. T/1160. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] General survey of the political, economic and social development of the 

territory in 1954, with special reference to political progress, financial situation, foreign 

trade, customs regulations, development plan, labour and manpower, agriculture, 

forestry, mineral resources, transport and communications, public health and education. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


The Rehoboth Community of South West Africa, 23 February 1955, 53 p. A/AC.73/L.6. 
[Sc.] Survey of the historical growth of the Rehoboth community, which until 1915 


was self-governing, and of its relations with the Governments of Germany and the 
Union of South Africa. (Prepared at the request of the Committee on South West 
Africa.) 


SECRETARIAT 


STATISTICS 


Demographic Yearbook, 1954. 1955, 729 p. Bilingual: English-French. Paper-bound: 
$6; cloth-bound: $7.50. 1954.XIII.5. 

[St. Dp.] New, enlarged and up-to-date edition. Statistics concerning the state and 

movement of the population in all parts of the world for which data were available. 

Bibliography of recent official publications on censuses. 


Handbook of Statistical Organization. December 1954, 138 p., printed, $1.50. ST/STAT/ 
SER.F/6. 
[Sc. St. Pr. Dp.] Detailed study of the problems involved in the organization and 
operation of a national statistical service. Description of seven typical national statistical 
systems (Brazil, Canada, France, India, Japan, United Kingdom and United States 
of America). Diagrams showing the organization of statistical services in the following 
13 countries: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway and Portugal. Full bibliography on the question. 


Survey of Social Statistics. December 1954, 46 p., printed, $0.40. ST/STAT/SER.K/1. 
[Sc. Pr.] Survey of current social statistics throughout the world (scope, accuracy, 
comparability and accessibility). The report covers statistics in the following fields: 
population movements, social stratification and social mobility, family structure, 
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distribution of income and wealth, living standards, statistics on public health, food, 
housing, education and culture, working conditions, rural problems, social security, 
situation of children and of disabled and aged persons, criminality. 


List of Statistical Series Collected by International Organizations. February 1955, 78 p., 
printed, $0.80. ST/STAT/SER.M/11 Rev.1. 

[Sc. Org. Dp. Pr.] Full catalogue of the statistical series published up to 1954 by the 
United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and certain intergovernmental organizations. 
The main series listed deal with population movements, the composition and distribu- 
tion of the population; employment; output in industry, agriculture, forestry and 
mining; fisheries; building; electricity and gas production; consumption; transport 
and communications; domestic trade; imports and exports; wages and prices; national 
income; public finance; and social statistics. 


Directory of International Standards for Statistics. January 1955, 19 p., printed, $0.20. 
ST/STAT/SER.M/22. 

(Sc. Pr.] Directory of reference material concerning the concepts, definition and 
methods of classification established by international conventions or by decisions taken 
by the appropriate international organizations in connexion with the following subjects: 
demography, health, housing, migration, travel, agriculture, labour, living conditions, 
national accountancy, balance of payments, trade, industry, armaments, transport, 
postal services, telecommunications, opinion surveys. The standards, the authorities 
by which they were established, and sources are given for each subject. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Methods of National Income Estimation. January 1955, 58 p., printed, $0.50. ST/STAT/ 
SER.F/8. 
{Sc. Pr. Dp.] Handbook of methods for the calculation and combination of the various 


components of the national income. It is intended more particularly for the under- 
developed countries. Other United Nations publications cover the theoretical aspects 
of these problems. Detailed bibliography (74 entries). 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Assignment to Everywhere. The United Mations Programme of Technical Assistance. 1954, 43 P-, 
$0.35. 1954.1.20. 

[Ej. Dp. Org.] General survey of the technical assistance programme organized by the 

United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, illustrated by examples of technical 

assistance in Burma, Ethiopia, Hashemite Jordon, Israel, Libya, Pakistan, Peru, Syria, 

Yugoslavia, etc. Numerous graphs, maps, tables and illustrations. 


WELFARE WORK 


International Directory of Schools of Social Work. 21 December 1954, 127 p., printed, 
$1.25. ST/SOA/20. 

(Sc. Pr.] List of schools of social work in 53 countries; name of the school, address, 
name of the director, year of foundation, duration of the academic year, admission 
requirements, number of teachers, pupil enrolment, languages used, type of teaching, 
practical work, duration of studies, number of diplomas conferred in 1953, type of 
diplomas. 


NATIONALITY 


Laws Concerning Nationality, July 1954, 594 p., printed, $4. ST/LEG/SER.B/4. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] Compilation of 84 countries’ legislative provisions concerning nationality. 
The annex contains the text of international conventions and multilateral agreements 
on nationality registered with the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


GENERAL SOCIAL SITUATION AND WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Ninth Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 1955, 108 p., 
printed, $1. 

[Org. Ej.] Gives a full account of the work of the ILO over the past year (March 1954- 

March 1955). Action in the field of social progress and economic development 

(productivity; manpower; working conditions; wages; co-operatives and handicrafts) 

statistics for labour, occupational safety, technical assistance, etc. Meetings, 

publications. 


Report of the Director-General. International Labour Conference. 38th session. 1955, 123 p., 
printed, $1. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] This year the Director-General of the ILO chose, as his special subject, 

employer-employee relations in industry: general data on the problem, group 

negotiations, human relations. The other chapters deal with the world social and 

economic situation and the work of the ILO. 


European Regional Conference: Report of the Director-General. 1955, 143 p., $I. 

[Org. Ej. Dp. St. Sc.] The first European regional labour conference was held early 
in 1955. The Director-General took the opportunity to present in the above report 
a very factual general survey of the main aspects of the social situation in Europe, with 
special reference to the requirements of economic co-operation between the various 
countries of this continent. Factors of social progress in the various regions of Europe; 
differences concerning the structure and value of manpower; housing; industrial 
relations; the International Labour Office and Europe. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE AND RESEARCH 


The Research Work of the International Labour Office. February 1955, 19 p., printed, !$o.15 
[Ej. Org.] Research and clearing-house activities are one of the main features of the 
Office’s work. The above article briefly summarizes the procedure for 'the com- 
munication of information from all parts of the world to the Office and shows how the 
work of the International Labour Organisation at all stages is based on this information. 


WAGES 


National Wage Policy: The Experience of the Netherlands, by [Bert Zoeteweij.{February; 1955, 
31 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr.] Background to the establishment of wage control in the Netherlands; 

principles on which it is based; arguments for and against the system. According to 

the author, the current opinion abroad that wages in the Netherlands are constantly 

subjected to strict and rigid State supervision is quite erroneous and over-simplifies the 

issue. 


OWNERSHIP AND WORKERS {HOUSING 


The Problem of Ownership in Workers’ Housing Policy in Western Europe, by Heinz Umrath. 
February 1955, 22 p., printed, $0.15. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.] The problem of workers’ housing immediately raises the question of 


1. As a general rule ILO publications are issued in English, French7and§Spanish. 
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ownership : which of the various forms of ownership (public, private, co-operative, etc.) 
js best able, in given cases, to provide good accommodation for the greatest number of 
persons in the shortest time? The article under review describes the results of an inquiry 
on the subject conducted by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 
its various national centres. The author advocates the building of houses owned and 
managed by co-operatives or local authorities. Statistical data. 


GUIDES 


Guide for Labour Inspectors. 1955, 106 p., printed. $1. ; 

(Pr. Sc.] This guide, based on the Convention concerning Labour Inspection adopted 
in 1947 by the International Labour Conference, summarizes the basic principles of 
inspection and gives particulars of the methods that may be used by inspectors with 
regard to working hours, wages, prohibition of child labour, working conditions of 
young people and women, occupational safety and health, and the welfare of workers. 
The annex contains a list of works dealing with occupational safety and health. 


Administrative Practice of Social Insurance, 1955, 88 p., printed, $1. 

[Sc. Pr.] Detailed account of the administrative procedures of insurance schemes 
to cover the most important eventualities: illness, maternity, industrial accidents and 
vocational diseases, incapacity, old age and death. These methods are applied for the 
registration of insured persons, supervision of general entitlement to benefits and the 
compilation of the statistics required for the satisfactory administration of insurance 
schemes. 


INDIGENOUS LABOUR 


The Second Session of the ILO Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour. November 1954, 
23 p., printed, $0.15. 
(Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.] The ILO Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour was set up 
in 1946 to study questions concerning indigenous labour in independent countries. 
It now consists of 15 experts from the following countries: Burma, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, United States of America and Venezuela. At its second session 
(Geneva, March 1954) the Commission adopted a programme of action for the protec- 
tion and integration of forest-dwelling indigenous tribes. The document under review 
gives an account [of the discussions, together with the resolutions adopted at this session. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Conditions of Employment of Women Workers in Asia. December 1954, 14 p., printed, $0.15. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] This article is the sequel to a study published in September 1953, 
giving a general analysis of the part played by women in the economic life of the Asian 
countries. It examines the particular problems connected with the regulation of condi- 
tions of employment for women workers in Asia, particularly with regard to maternity 
welfare, dangerous or unhealthy occupations, night work and wages. The article 
concludes with a proposal that organisms specializing in this matter be set up in the 
various contries concerned. Statistical and bibliographical data. 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations in the Countries of the Near and Middle East, 
by J. S. Hallsworth. November-December 1954, 40 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] A brief survey of the growth of trade union organizations in Egypt, Iran, 

Iraq, Hashemite Jordan, Israel, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Syria and Turkey, followed 

by an account of the laws and practices relating to freedom of association and industrial 

relations in these countries. Statistics. 
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Life and Work in a Coal Mine, by Jef Rens. December 1954, 28 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] A day-by-day description of a period spent by the author in a Belgian colliery, 
His impressions of industrial relations, workers’ education, housing, the effects of 
mechanization and the complex attitude of the miner towards the mine. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Report on the 1950 World Census of Agriculture. Vol I: Census Results by Countries. 1955, 
Bound, printed, $2. 

[St. Dp.] This census covers about a hundred countries and territories. The results are 
to be published at intervals in the form of separate instalments, to be assembled in 
bound loose-leaf volumes. The above report, which is the first instalment in the series, 
deals with the following matters: distribution and utilization of the soil, agricultural 
population, agricultural employment, harvests, livestock, technical equipment, ferti- 
lizers, irrigation, forest and fisheries products. Some thirty countries and territories are 
covered. 


Methods of Collecting Current Agricultural Statistics, by R. D. Narain. Approximately 100 p., 
printed, $3. 

[Pr.] A handbook containing a series of monographs on methods used in the different 

countries of the world for collecting agricultural statistics. These studies, which enable 

interesting comparisons to be made, are arranged to show what statistical records are 

maintained, the method of obtaining and presenting them, the role of sample polls, 

the responsible administrations and basic publications. 


LAND REFORM 


Interrelationship between Agrarian Reform and Agricultural Development, by E. H. Jacoby. 

February 1953. (Agricultural Studies: no. 26), 63 p., printed (first ed. 1953), $0.75. 
[Sc. Ej.] An account of the influence exercised by various systems of land tenure upon 
agricultural development and, in a more general way, upon the national economy. 
The role of land reform in increasing the contribution made by agriculture towards 
an improvement of the standard of living: types of land reform and their effects; the 
interdependence of land reform, industrialization, social and economic development 
and population growth. 


FORESTS, AFFORESTATION, ETC. 


World Forest Resources. 1955, 120 p., printed, $2.50. (Trilingual: English, French, 
Spanish.) 

[St. Dp. Ej. Sc.] The results of the cataloguing undertaken in 1953 by the Forestry 
Division of FAO. This is the second catalogue, the first having been drawn up in 1947- 
48. Such data are an essential step towards attuning demographic trends with economic 
practice and the well-balanced development of forest resources, from the point of view 
of their industrial usage and their function in different combinations of climate and soil. 
A complete picture of the world situation in this connexion: area of forests, types, timber 
production, rate of growth, etc. A detailed analysis is given of main world trends. 


Trees and forests, afforestation and soil regeneration. Three works, March 1955, printed. 
[Pr.] The first of these works is a concise handbook on methods of solving some important 
problems arising in programmes for increasing timber yields (Handling Forest Tree Seed, 
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109 p-, $1)—how to procure and conserve seed, etc. The second (Tree Seed Notes, 
354 P-» $3-50) is a supplement to the first; it describes species of trees suitable for arid 
regions and for humid tropical regions respectively, and gives information on seeds in 
both cases. The third (Tree Planting Practices for Arid Areas, 125 p., $1.50) deals with 
afforestation methods used in the Near East and generally suitable for all arid regions 
where afforestation is important both in itself and as a means of improving the fertility 
of soil which has become unproductive. 


RICE 


Factors Affecting Rice Production. 1955, 43 p., printed, $0.50. 


| (Pr.] Summarizes, for the benefit of countries endeavouring to increase their rice pro- 


duction, the replies received to a special world-wide questionnaire relating to climatic 
factors, the employment of particular methods of cultivation, the influence of the land 
tenure system and of land banks, etc. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


STATISTICS 


Annual Epidemiological and Vital Statistics: 1952. 1955, 543 P-, printed, $10. (Bilingual: 
English, French.) 

[St. Sc. Ec. Dp.] This volume is the fifth yearbook of epidemiological and vital statistics 
published by WHO. The two main parts deal respectively with statistics on the causes 
of death and statistics on infectious diseases and deaths attributable thereto. These are 
preceded by information on the area and population of the various countries or terri- 
tories and on general population changes (births, deaths from all causes, infantile 
mortality, male deaths, female deaths, deaths according to age group). 


MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS, POLIOMYELITIS 


Virus Meningo-encephalitis and poliomyelitis. Bulletin of the WHO. Special issue. Vol. 12, 

no. 4, 1955, 685 p., printed, $2. (Bilingual: English, French.) 
(Sc. St. Pr. Ej. Dp.] Because bacterial epidemic diseases are better known and more 
easily controlled today, there is a tendency to lose interest in them in favour of virus 
diseases, which further research has revealed to be more extensive than was suspected. 
In the present issue of the Bulletin of the WHO a number of articles have been collected 
together to illustrate some aspects of the situation in regard to two of these diseases. The 
first series of articles describes a variety of meningo-encephalitis transmitted by certain 
arthropoda, the existence of which was only recently recognized in Central Europe. 
In 1953, when there was a severe outbreak of the disease, an international team of 
Austrian, United States and Yugoslav research workers collaborated in studying it. 
The articles in the first series contain, in particular, observations made on that occasion 
in Slovenia and Austria. Two other articles, on poliomyelitis, describe recent serious 
outbreaks in Israel and the results of an enquiry regarding immunity among various 
groups of the population in this country. 

The Bulletin also contains a detailed survey of poliomyelitis throughout the world 
iN 1953. 

Numerous statistical tables. Bibliographical notes. 


MALARIA 


Malaria, a World Problem, by E. J. Pampana and P. F. Russell, 1955, 78 p., printed, $0.70. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Malaria is a chronic disease producing varying degrees of ill-health. 
Although in itself not a frequent cause of death, it indirectly increases the number of 
deaths due to other diseases, reduces longevity and is an important cause of infantile 
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mortality. Furthermore, endemic malaria is responsible, directly or otherwise, for 
serious financial and economic losses. The above monograph describes the problem jn 
outline, old and new methods of combating it, and describes the national and inter. 
national measures taken against malaria (anti-malaria campaigns, international 
exchanges of technical information). The study concludes with a survey of present 
problems and future prospects in the efforts being made to combat malaria. A list of 
works and articles on the question published by WHO is provided, in addition to statis. 
tical data and illustrations. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction. Fifth Report. March 1955 ( Technical 
Report Series, no. 95), 16 p., printed, $0.30. 
[Sc. Pr.] The committee of experts met in Geneva from 11 to 16 October 1954 for its 
fifth session. The above report summarizes the present position with regard to different 
drugs, including morphine and its derivatives, synthetic substances with an effect 
similar to that of morphine, other kinds of synthetic substance, the leaf of the coca plant, 
cannabis and hydrochlorate of pethidine. The chapter on this last drug contains 
information on its addicts and on the reasons given by them to explain how they formed 


the habit of taking pethidine. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC] AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


UNESCO AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Unesco and its Programme: The Social Sciences. 1955, 64 p., printed, $0.25. 

[Ej. Org.] Account of the principles underlying Unesco’s social sciences programme, 
summary of the programme’s growth and present stage of development. This pro- 
gramme may be analysed in the light of two [basic objectives: promotion of the inter- 
national expansion of the social sciences by efforts to provide them with the required 
organizations and instruments of work; direction of the social sciences towards an ana- 
lysis of the fundamental problems of the world today. Bibliography of the principal 
works relating to the social sciences published by Unesco or with its assistance ,up 


to 1 July 1954. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Meeting of Representatives of National Social Science Councils and Similar Bodies. Final Report. 
28 March 1955, 25 p., Unesco/SS/14. 

[Pr. Org.] The meeting was held in December 1954 under the auspices of Unesco and 
the International Social Science Council. It first heard statements on the structure 
and functions of the various national bodies responsible for fostering and co-ordinating 
the development of the social sciences. A general discussion was then held on the 
principles which should govern the work of such organizations and the best means 
of promoting their co-operation with international organizations. Summary of state- 
ments on national social science bodies and proceedings of the meeting, at which 
18 countries were represented. 


ECONOMICS 


Economic Progress.” Reports and Proceedings of a Round-table Conference Organized by the 
International Economic Association, published by Léon H. |Dupriez, with the assistance 
of Douglas C. Hague. Louvain, Institut de Recherches économiques et sociales. 
1955, 574 p-, printed. (Bilingual: English-French.) 

[Sc.] This round-table conference, organized in 1953, was attended by 60 persons who 
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discussed the factors, characteristics and implications of economic progress. Different 
aspects of the concept of economic and social progress. Its measurement. Process of 
industrialization. Investment and progress. Governmental action for economic progress. 
History of economic development. Views at present upheld by different economists. 
Full text of the 19 original reports submitted to the conference and summary of the 
discussions. An abridged version of these reports and a brief account of the work of the 
conference were published in International Social Science Bulletin (1954, no. 2). 


International Bibliography of Economics. 1955, 429 p., printed, $2. (Bilingual: English- 
French.) 

[Sc.] Unesco is endeavouring to provide international bibliographies for the various 
branches of social science. This programme has already resulted in the publication of 
two periodicals—ZJnternational Bibliography of Sociology and International Bibliography of 
Political Science. The volume under review is the first in a third series, dealing with 
economics. Seven thousand references classified systematically, without commentary. 
Several indexes and a list of periodicals. The publications listed were issued in various 
parts of the world in 1952. The titles of publications printed in a language other than 
English or French are followed by an English translation. 


sOCIOLOGY 


Urban Sociology: A trend report and bibliography. Current Sociology. Vol. IV, no. 1, 1955, 

52 p., printed. Each copy 300 French francs. Annual subscription: goo French francs. 
[Sc.] Increasingly varied research, of considerable scientific importance and practical 
utility, is being carried out on the steady growth of urban populations over the last 
century. The booklet under review, prepared by Mr. P. Chombart de Lauwe and 
Mr. L. Couvreur, surveys the history and present position of works on urban sociology 
—in the broad sense of the term—in France. It also contains a systematic bibliography 
of over 300 old and recent French writings on the subject. The December 1955 issue of 
Current Sociology will give a similar report on urban sociology in Great Britain, together 
with a note on urban sociology in Scandinavia. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION IN AFRICA 


Conference of Social Scientists on the Social Impact of Industrialization and Urban Conditions in 
Africa, g March 1955, 11 p. Unesco/SS/13. 

[Sc.] The conference was held at Abidjan in September-October 1954 and was attended 
by specialists on the social and cultural implications of industrialization and urban- 
ization in Africa. They compared the results of their work and put forward opinions and 
suggestions concerning the future orientation of this type of research, with due regard to 
scientific and practical requirements. Assimilation of Western skills and values, urban- 
rural and Western-tribal relationships, development of the family and class structures, 
racial attitudes, etc. The document under review surveys the work of the conference and 
contains a summary report of the discussions prepared by Professor Daryll Forde, who 
has also been instructed to prepare a detailed publication on the conference. 


Meeting on Criteria and Techniques of Evaluation of Technical Assistance for Economic Develop- 
ment. Final Report. 15 February 1955, 19 p. Unesco/SS/r2. 
[Sc. Pr.] This meeting, convened in July 1954 by Unesco in collaboration with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board, was attended by social scientists and the 
officials responsible for technical assistance programmes. The subject of the meeting 
was present practice with regard to the measurement and evaluation of the direct 
results and the indirect social and economic effects of technical assistance; guiding 
principles for the improvement of present methods. The document under review gives 
the agenda of the meeting, the list of participants and a list of the 14 working papers 
discussed; the main feature is Mr. L. Moss’ report on the purpose of evaluation, the 
criteria and techniques of observation and their application in technical assistance 
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programmes. This report sets out to give a coherent analysis of the various aspects of 
this new field of social science—the systematic evaluation of the results of activities 
bringing about changes in techniques, resources, social structures, attitudes, etc. 


ARAB DOCUMENTATION ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Arab Documentation on Community Development Through Local Action. 1954. Two booklets 

each of about 12 pages, one in Arabic and the other in English. ST/SOA/Ser.o/22, 
[Pr. Sc. Dp.] Concise notes in English and Arabic on community development (loca! 
welfare centres, fundamental education, local programmes for economic and cultural 
development, etc.) and on the part being played by the United Nations and Unesco 
in this field, followed by a series of abstracts, also in the two languages, of 22 Arabic 
publications and documents. These are of two types, the first consisting of general 
reference material on the planning of community development through local action and 
the second dealing with actual experiments in this field carried out in various countries 
of Asia, the Middle East, Europe, Latin America and North America. Each abstract 
contains references to a number of other publications which might be of interest to 
persons desiring more detailed documentation. The booklets provide basic reference 
material for field workers, government departments, study groups, etc. 


EDUCATION 


Education for International Understanding and Co-operation. Programme of Co-ordinated Exper- 
imental Activities in Schools of Member States. Report of Activities in 1954. 13 April 1955, 
47 p. Unesco/ED/141. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp. Org.] Progress up to December 1954 in the application of a programme 

of co-ordinated experiments on the value and effectiveness of various methods in arousing 

attitudes favourable to international understanding and co-operation. The programme 
was approved by a resolution adopted by the General Conference of Unesco in Decem- 
ber 1952. General review of the programme. Meetings already held. Accounts of work 
carried out in the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 

France, German Federal Republic, India, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 

Philippines, Somaliland under Italian Administration, Sweden, Switzerland, United 

Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. List of documents 

relating to the programme. 


International Yearbook of Education, 1954. Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education. 1955, 409 p., printed, $3. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] This is the sixteenth yearbook of this type; it covers 63 countries, 
including several not included in previous editions. General survey of the salient fac- 
tors in the educational movement throughout the world in 1953-54, with special refe- 
rence to school administration, implementation of the principle of free and compulsory 
education, school equipment, curricula, enrolment, teacher recruitment, etc. Separate 
surveys of each country, based on reports submitted to the Seventeenth International 
Conference on Public Education. List of the leading officials in each country’s ministry 
of education. Statistical data. 


Adult Education in the Federal Republic of Germany, by Walter Karpe. Education Abstracts, 
vol. VII, no. 1, January 1955, 28 p., printed. 

[Sc. Pr.] Detailed bibliography of German publications on adult education, presented 

systematically: periodicals, history of adult education, educational theory, psychology, 

sociology, aims and organization of adult education in general and for particular 

classes (industrial and rural workers, etc.), methods, international adult education, 

Extensive commentaries. 


The Primary School Curriculum. Education Abstracts, vol. VII, no. 2, February 1955, 
26 p., printed. 
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(Sc. Pr. Dp.] General survey of the main problems arising in connexion with the curri- 
cula of primary schools, regarded as establishments where children acquire much of 
the knowledge as well as the principles that will guide their social behaviour in later 
life. Annotated bibliography of general works and publications on primary school 
curricula in some thirty countries. 


The Community School: Its Significance for Fundamental Education Programmes. Education 
Abstracts, vol. VII, no. 3. March 1955, 25 p. 

(Sc. Pr. Dp.] ‘The community school is a school in which children and their elders 
learn simultaneously the tools of learning and use them to advantage in achieving 
improvement in home and community life’ is the description given by Mr. G. Flores, 
the expert on community education, in his preface to the above publication. He dwells 
on the principles underlying this conception of fundamental education as an instrument 
of community progress and deals with the main problems involved in the organization 
of community schools, their methods, the relationship between their curricula and 
community needs, teacher recruitment and training and evaluation of the results 
achieved. The second part of the volume is a well annotated bibliography of general 
works and of publications dealing with community schools in various parts of the world, 
with special reference to the underdeveloped countries. 


The Teaching of History. Education Abstracts, vol. VII, no. 4. April 1955, 27 p., printed. 
[Pr. Dp.] Analysis, by Mr. E. H. Dance, of present trends in the teaching of history, 
followed by an annotated bibliography of recent general works on the subject, viewed 
in relation to international understanding, and of publications on the progress made in 
various countries. 


LIBRARIES 


Unesco Associated Library Projects. 25 April 1955, 3 p. Unesco/CUA/49 Rev. 1. 

[Pr.] Note on the aims of a system worked out by Unesco in 1953 and 1954 to link up 
public libraries and their work with various Unesco projects. Requirements for 
association. Services that may be rendered by Unesco. The scheme is intended primarily 
to help libraries doing pioneer work in countries where their services are greatly needed. 
The system of association will enable them to obtain documertary material and tech- 
nical advice, fellowhips, etc. It will also help to finance them at the local or national level. 


ARID ZONE 


Arid Zone Programme. Report of the eighth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research. 
10 February 1955, 6 p. Unesco/NS/i21. 

[Sc.] This session, which was held in India in October-November 1954, afforded an 

opportunity for the discussion of present international work on the arid zone. The 

committee drew up recommendations which are reproduced in the document under 

review; special attention is given to future research. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and economic 
and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 
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St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Beer, Gerhard. ‘Regional Organizations: A United Nations Problem’, The American 
Journal of International Law 49 (2), April 1955, p. 166-84. 

The Charter of the United Nations, while recognizing the legitimacy and value of 
regional organizations, has been chiefly concerned with keeping them subordinate 
to the United Nations world organization. This intention is unmistakable so far as the 
regional organizations provided for in Chapter VIII of the Charter are concerned, 
as they are placed under the close supervision of the Security Council. However, 
regional agreements based on Article 51 do not come under the control of the Council, 
as their specific purpose is to ensure the collective security of a group of States until 
such time as the Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Since 1950 and the Uniting for Peace resolution, they have, however, 
in fact been bound to some extent by recommendations that may be adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. A study of the main regional organizations 
set up since 1946 (Dunkirk Treaty, Rio Treaty, Brussels Treaty, North Atlantic Treaty, 
Arab League, SEATO Treaty, Balkan Union and the network of pacts concluded 
between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the people’s democracies) shows 
that, although most of these agreements include some reference to the United Nations 
Charter (Articles 107 and 51), very few provide for a procedure for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, in strict compliance with the provisions of Chapter VIII. This 
tendency is clearly contrary to the hopes expressed at San Francisco. However, the 
existing regional organizations are probably a lesser evil and may mark the starting 
point of a movement redounding to the advantage of the United Nations in the 
circumstances created by the cold war. 


NreMEYER, G. ‘A Query about Assumptions on International Organization’, World 
Politics 7 (2), January 1955, p. 337-47. 
The revolutionary character of international organizations in the history of human 
institutions obliges the research worker to exercise great caution in the analysis of this 
phenomenon. Value judgments which, consciously or unconsciously, form the starting 
point of most studies, must be made clear to be such, and subjected to the most detailed 
criticism. Likewise it would be wrong to accept unquestioningly the seeming analogies 
between international organizations and the domestic problems of governments. 
Research workers who thus rid their work of purely affective considerations and resist 
the temptation to make over-hasty generalizations will be helping not only in the 
extension of theoretical knowledge but also in the provision of information for statesmen, 
enabling them, in particular, to assess more rationally how far their decisions in the 
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sphere of international relations are consistent with the principles that guide them in 
the choice of domestic policies. 













































not 
rely Rusett, A. de. ‘Large and Small States in International Organization’ (continuation), 
Way International Affairs 31 (2). April 1955, p. 192-202. 

iew An analysis of the various types of difficulty now besetting the United Nations makes 
it plain that the introduction of any system of weighted voting—which would be 
impracticable both politically and technically—would not, in any case, be likely to 
overcome the crisis in international organization. The weighting of votes may seem 
desirable in a field such as the maintenance of peace—since it would result in majorities 
capable of ensuring that practical effect is given to their decisions—but equal voting 
should not be abandoned when it comes to a matter such as the protection of human 
rights, which involves moral values. Again, different systems of weighting, implying 
specialization among the international organizations, would be desirable for problems 
differing as widely as those of non-self-governing territories or the development of 
international economic co-operation. As a whole, therefore, the very broad field falling 
within the competence of the General Assembly precludes recourse to a system of 
weighted voting as a remedy for the Organization’s present difficulties—even supposing 
that it would be possible to revise the Charter on this point. 


Bowen, I. ‘World Government: a Threat to the Constitution’, The American Bar 
Association Journal 41 (2), February 1955, p. 146-9; 177-8. 

United States membership of the United Nations has its repercussions on the country’s 
constitutional procedures. The Constitution stipulates that treaty law takes precedence 
he over national law and even over provisions of the Constitution. The Specialized Agencies 
—particularly the International Labour Organisation—legislate, through international 
conventions and agreements, on matters falling within the domestic jurisdiction of 
governments. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization would oblige the United States 
of America to go into war in support of one of their allies if the latter were the victim 
of aggression; this is a clear case of serious impairment of the powers of Congress which, 
according to the Constitution, is alone able to take decisions concerning the United 
States’ entry into war. These difficulties were not clearly visualized when in a political 
atmosphere dominated by the outcome of the second world war, the United Nations 
was set up. But increasing numbers of Americans are becoming aware of the incom- 
d patibility between the normal operation of the Constitution and United States 
membership of the United Nations. The alternatives are thus world government or 
defence of the traditional constitutional system. 





; Tue, K. D. {The United {Nations fand Burma’, Burma ‘Weekly Bulletin 30 (3), 
. 27 October 1954, p. 230. 

y Burma’s desire for peace accounts for its joining the United Nations, the only safeguard 
: against war in the world today. The United Nations gave Burma a proof of its support 
on the occasion of the incidents caused by the Chinese nationalist troops stationed 
on Burmese territory. Another example of beneficent action by the United Nations is 
| the aid afforded to underdeveloped countries under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. The needs of countries like Burma are still far in excess of the 
results achieved; these nevertheless show that international co-operation is a reality 
and pave the way for the building of a peaceful world. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Hartey, J. E. ‘The Growing Interdependence between International Law and Inter- 
national Organization’, World Affairs Interpreter 25 (4), January 1955, Pp. 391-413. 
The progress of international law is closely bound up with the growth of international 
organizations; whilst, fer their part, the international organizations have constantly 
to refer to the rules of international law. There are any number of examples of this 
interdependence in the world today, but it is most apparent in the field of collective 
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security and the campaign to put an end to war. The war crimes trials at Tokyo and 
Nuremberg, the work of the International Court of Justice and the efforts of many 
regional organizations, provide a further indication of the points of contact between 
international organizations and international law. Both are essential factors in the 
building up of an international society governed by the concepts of law and justice—a 
process that is being hastened by the fear that has arisen inthe worldsince the emergence 
of mass weapons of destruction and the progress of nuclear physics. 


AREVALO y CarRRENO, C. ‘El Registro de los Tratados en las Naciones Unidas’ (The 
registration of treaties with the United Nations), Revista Peruana de Derecho Inter- 
nacional 14 (45), January-June 1954, p. 3-13. 

In Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations, the requirement that Member 

States shall register with the Secretariat of the United Nations every treaty or inter- 

national agreement concluded by them is accompanied by a sanction: if that formality 

has not been complied with, they may not invoke that treaty or agreement before 
any organ of the United Nations. This provision, which strengthens those included in 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, reflects the Organization’s concern 

to ensure both the observance and the publication of instruments of international law. 


Bocaert, E. Van. ‘Considérations sur la Théorie de l’Egalité des Etats’, Revue Générale 

de Droit International Public 59 (1), January-March 1955, p. 85-98. 
There are three main schools of thought concerning the principle of the legal equality 
of States: the first and oldest bases this principle on unwritten law and accepts 
the concepts upheld by Pufendorf and Vattel; the second, considering not only the 
inequalities that exist in fact between States but also the many legal discriminations 
exemplified in international organizations, from the Congress of Vienna to the United 
Nations, flatly denies the equality of States; according to the third school of thought, 
the theory of equality is a corollary of the theory of the sovereignty of States. Jellinek 
thus contends that we can account for the political realities of the world today if we 
admit the principle of ‘self-limitation’, on which the interdependence of national legal 
systems and international law is based. 


BeLAUNDE Moreyra, A. ‘Las reservas a las Convenciones Multilaterales’ (Reservations 
to multilateral conventions), Revista Peruana de Derecho Internacional 14 (45), January- 
June 1954, p. 14-57 (to be continued). 

The problem of reservations to multilateral conventions was recently raised in the 

United Nations, when reservations were made by certain countries in connexion with 

the Convention for the Prevention and the Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. Two 

differing legal methods may be adopted to determine the conditions for the validity 
of such reservations. The first is based on the resolutions of the League of Nations, which 
follow the traditional rule of unanimity; the second, peculiar to the American States, 
rests on a distinction between the validity and the legal efficacy of the reservations. 


Lemoine, Maurice. ‘A la recherche du Droit international aérien’, Revue frangaise de 
Droit Aérien g (1), January-March 1955, p. I-15. 

The Paris Agreements and Conventions of 1919, on the one hand, and the Chicago 
Convention, on the other, form the basis of public international air law. Despite 
the efforts now being made by ICAO towards the elaboration of more liberal rules, 
progress since 1919 has been extremely slow and disappointing, as the political aspect 
of air relations has virally paralysed all inter-governmental co-operation; the only 
valid standards are those adopted for the companies grouped in the IATA. Nor, as 
regards private international air law, has progress on the whole been very satisfactory. 
All the conventions drawn up since the 25-year old Warsaw Convention have remained 
a dead letter for lack of sufficient ratifications. These repeated setbacks explain ICAO’s 
present tendency to try to bring about, in regional organization, the standardization 
that has proved impracticable at world level. 
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) and Marcouis, E. ‘Soviet views on the relationship between national and international 
nany law’, The International and Comparative Law Quarterly 4 (1), January 1955, p. 116-28. 
ween The problem of the relationship, according to Soviet doctrine, between domestic and 
. the international law cannot be studied without reference to the conflict between the two 
c—a leading schools of thought to which writers on the subject belong: monism and dualism. 
ence It is clear, from the writings of the leading Communist authors, that the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine is incompatible with the tenets of monism. Although they do not dis- 
| miss the possibility of co-existence or even convergence of the two systems, Soviet 
The lawyers (Krylov, Vyshinsky, Levin, Korestsky, etc.) refuse to subordinate domestic to 
nter- international law. In their view the link between these two branches of law should be 
the concept of contractual acceptance, which is basic to the classic doctrine of dualism. 
aber In this respect the Soviet system is akin to the positivist school of thought which, 
iter- until quite recently, was accepted by nearly all Western lawyers. The binding force of 
lity international law is conceded by the Soviet school—without any attempt at explanation 
fore or justification—in the sense of the saying ‘Pacta sunt servanda’. This traditionalist 
1 in concept of international law is not among the least of the paradoxes in an ideology that 
ern professes to be revolutionary. 
aw, 
es INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 
Tale 
LauTERPACHT, H. ‘Codification and Development of International Law’, The American 
lity Journal of International Law 49 (1), January 1955, p. 16-43. 
‘pts The first five years’ work of the United Nations International Law Commission has 
the shown that its Statute is inadequate and un ealistic. The Commission is responsible for 
ons the codification of international law, i.e. for the precise formulation and systematization 
ted of its rules in fields in which there is convergence of views between States and well 





established precedent, doctrine and practice; it is also required to promote any impro- 
vements found necessary in fields in which there are no currently accepted legal rules, 
no recognized doctrine and no regular governmental practice that would form a basis 
for the formulation of a valid international common law. These two functions are 
liable to bring the Commission to deadlocks. Members of the Commission have been 
fully alive to the divergence between the aims assigned to the Commission by its Statute 






















= and the real requirements of international law. In endeavouring to extend its field of 
sf action the Commission has come up against serious obstacles, not the least of which is 
the inadequacy of the material resources placed at its disposal and the indifference of 
: most Member States towards the problems that it has been trying to tackle. 
t 
fo Jessup, P. C. ‘The International Law Commission’s 1954 Report on the Régime of the 
ly Territorial Sea’, The American Journal of International Law 49 (2), April 1955, p. 221-9. 
h The work carried out in 1951 by the United Nations International Law Commission 
S, in connexion with the régime of the territorial sea resulted, at the Commission’s sixth 
‘s session in 1954, in the preparation of a report of outstanding theoretical value. It is 
not very likely that this work will be translated into multilateral draft convention, as 
le Member States are unlikely to agree to discuss this question independently of the related 
problems of the régime of the high seas. It is a matter for regret that in carrying out 
4 their work the Commission should have met with indifference on the part of States. 
: Out of the 60 requests for information that it circulated, 12 only elicited replies, and 





even they are of varying value. However, it is desirable that this documentary material, 
assembled with difficulty, should be disseminated as widely as possible. 








ScetLe, Georges. ‘Plateau Continental et Droit International’, Revue générale de Droit 
International Public 56 (1), January-March 1955, p. 5-62. 

In launching, in 1945, the idea of the ‘continental shelf’, the United States of America 

prompted a general flow—which they did not foresee and certainly did not desire—of 

State claims on a maritime zone which has traditionally been regarded as belonging 

to the high seas, and thus beyond the domain of State sovereignty. Contrary to the best 

established practice of international law, those claims influenced the work of the Inter- 
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national Law Commission which, between 1951 and 1953, repeatedly tried to define the 
‘continental shelf’ and to specify the rights of the States bordering on this zone. The 
Commission met with practically insurmountable difficulties and drew up a draft 
convention, whose adoption by Member States would mean a serious regression of 
international law. The sea should be regarded as belonging to the international public 
domain. It would be desirable for the Commission, taking as a model the draft text on 
fisheries which it drew up in 1951, to propose the establishment, within the framework 
of the United Nations, of an international body to be responsible for the allocation and 
control of concessions for the development of the wealth of the continental shelf, 
This would establish the supremacy of international authority over national sove- 
reignty in a matter in which—as is abundantly proved by the numerous disputes already 
arising from the development of continental shelves—international public order is 
very definitely at stake. 


INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL LAW 


ARONEANU, Eugéne. ‘Le juge Jackson et la Justice Pénale Internationale’, 
Revue de Droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 32 (4), October- 
December 1954. 

Judge Jackson, a member of the Supreme Court of the United States of America, 

who died in October 1954, played a leading part in the formulation of international 

criminal justice and, in particular, in the Nuremberg trials which were a landmark in 
the history of international law. Although the lessons of these trials are now deliberately 
belittled, an analysis of the circumstances in which the Nuremberg Tribunal was set up 
and of the powers it assumed are a clear enough indication of its revolutionary character, 

a character that can be summed up purely and simply by the concept of crime against 

mankind. The inferences drawn from this concept by the international organizations 

have so far been fragmentary and timid. 


Peta, V. V. ‘Le Code des Crimes contre la Paix et la Sécurité de l’humanité’, Revue 
de Droit International, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques (continuation), 32 (4), October- 
December 1954, p. 351-60. 

Analysis of the problem of punishment of crimes against the peace and security of 

mankind leads to an examination of the extent to which obediences to the orders of a 

hierarchical superior can absolve the author of such crimes from personal responsibility. 

It is worth noting that, according to the law of the great majority of countries, obedience 

to an illegal order may not be pleaded in self-defence. This principle should be extended 

to acts which, while resulting from orders given in accordance with national law, 
would conflict with the rules of international law. It is in this spirit that the Geneva 

Conventions of 1949, providing for the punishment of persons who have committed or 

given orders to commit an act regarded as an infringement of the laws of war, should 

be interpreted. This problem is linked with that of the protection which the inter- 
national community should afford to persons who divulge such infringements. The 

Disarmament Conference was concerned with this question as early as 1932-33. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Ciasutto, A. L. ‘El hombre y la Comunidad internacional’ (The individual and the 
international community), Revista de la Faculdad de Derecho y ciencias sociales, Monte- 
video 5 (1), January-March 1954, p. 105-78 (to be continued). 

Prior to the United Nations Charter, the doctrine of human rights was slowly being 

worked out. Indeed, its philosophical origins can be traced back to the Greek and 

Roman civilisation. The concept of natural law and the rationalist movement led, in 

the nineteenth century, to the constitutional recognition of fundamental freedoms in 

the democratic States, But it is only today that this problem has become an issue in the 
development of international law. The doctrine first struck at the traditional concept of 
the absolute sovereignty of States, tending to regard the individual as a possible subject 
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of international law. The positive law of the League of Nations gave partial sanction to 

















































_ these theories. 
draft Lastly, during the second world war, the boldest movement for the international 
n of protection of human rights took shape. The chief milestones in this movement were 
blic Roosevelt’s message on the ‘Four Freedoms’, the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration 
ton of the United Nations, the conferences of Moscow, Teheran and Yalta, the Philadelphia 
vork Declaration and, lastly—at Pan-American level—the Final Act of the Chapultepec 
and Conference (1945). 
helf, 
ove. PorpeA, G. A. ‘Remarques sur l’efficacité de la protection des droits de homme’ 
ady (continuation), Revue de Droit International, de sciences diplomatiques et juridiques 32 (4), 
r is October-December 1954, p. 384-92. 
The two draft covenants prepared by the Human Rights Commission have serious 
defects. The distinction drawn between political rights and social, economic and cul- 
tural rights is detrimental to the spread of the principles underlying the Universal 
Declaration; it would have been desirable for a single Covenant to deal with all human 
le’, rights together—perhaps with mention of the fact that the ‘non-fundamental’ economic, 
Der. social and cultural rights are to be regarded as long-term objectives. The opening 
reference of both Covenants to the right of all peoples to self-determination is also 
ica, regrettable. This is a provision which might properly have been included in a declara- 
nal tion of the rights and duties of States. Lastly, the draft covenants do not deal in an 
in entirely satisfactory way with two basic questions—the limitations and reservations 
ely that States may place on the Covenants, and the guarantee given by States regarding 
up the observance and protection of the rights recognized by them. 
er. 
we BriieL, J. W. ‘Vereinte Nationen und Menschenrechte’ (The United Nations and 
ons Human Rights), Europa-Archiv 9 (19), 5 October 1954, p. 6923-8. 
The United Nations Human Rights Commission has drawn up two draft covenants: 
concerning political rights, and social, economic and cultural rights. These two cove- 
tle nants are designed to give legal force to all the rights embodied in the Universal 
ar Declaration of Human Rights. Under pressure from a coalition of Arab, Communist 
and South American States, the right of peoples to self-determination was included at 
of the beginning of each covenant, although they were originally intended to guarantee 
a the rights of the individual and not the prerogatives of States. Another interesting point 
y. in the two drafts concerns the definition of the rights of minorities. So far as Western 
e Germany is concerned, there is nothing to prevent its ratifying these conventions, even 
d though it does not belong to the United Nations; on the contrary, such a ratification 
V, would be a normal stage towards the admission of that country to membership of the 
ms United Nations. 
or 
d ‘Human Rights Commission—Tenth Session’, Current Notes on International Affairs 
. 25 (7), July 1954, p. 448-53. 
" Analysis of the work of the United Nations Human Rights Commission at its tenth 


session (February-April 1954). This session marked the completion of the two draft 
covenants on human rights on which the Commission had been working since 1949 
—the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and the Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. 


Santa Pinter, J. J. ‘La Regla de la No-Discriminacién y la Proteccién de las Minorias’ 
(The rule of non-discrimination and the protection of minorities), Informacién juri- 
dicia 131, April 1954, p. 313-37. 

The problem of minorities has two aspects—firstly, protection of the minority commu- 

nity against assimilation by the majority population; secondly, non-discrimination, on 

grounds of race, language or religion, in regard to civil and political rights. The first 
concept is lent some force in Article I of the draft Convention on the Prevention and 

} the Punishment of the Crime of Genocide; the second recurs several times in the Uni- 

versal Declaration of Human Rights. However, this Declaration should give greater 
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prominence to the protection of minorities, which so far has but scant guarantees jn 
international law. Revision of the Declaration along these lines could serve as a Starting 
point for a multilateral convention of reciprocity, providing an effective guarantee 
for the rights of mirforities. 


ScuweE ts, Egon. ‘The Trieste Settlement and Human Rights’, The American Journal 
of International Law 49 (2), April 1955, p. 240-8. 

The special statute annexed to the joint Memorandum of Italy, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and Yugoslavia on the problem of Trieste (October 1954) 
aims at defining the obligations of the Italian and Yugoslav Governments with regard 
to the protection of human rights in the zones placed under their administration, 
This international instrument is specially important in that it illustrates the very real 
influence on international politics exerted by the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the draft covenants drawn up by the United Nations Human Rights Com. 
mission, This influence is also apparent in the preambles to the treaties establishing 
certain new regional organizations, and in national constitutions promulgated after 
the adoption of the Declaration, as well as in a great number of multilateral treaties 
drawn up within the framework of the United Nations or under the auspices of the 
Specialized Agencies. 


Isaacs, H. R. ‘South African Apartheid and the United Nations’, United Asia 5 (1), 
February 1953, p. 9-14. 

Racial problems in the Union of South Africa have assumed international importance, 
as is evidenced by the campaign being conducted by a coalition of Asian, Arab, African 
and Latin American States to induce the United Nations to intervene in ensuring the 
observance of human rights in South Africa. The emotional impact of this question on 
States which are seldom unanimous in the discussions at the United Nations General 
Assembly is a noteworthy phenomenon. No less significant is the attitude adopted by 
the Western Powers, which attempted to defend the Union of South Africa against 
these attacks. Their arguments are strictly procedural. In their view, the United Nations 
is not competent to deal with these matters, which fall within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the Union of South Africa. The most they would concede is that the problem should 
be brought up in the United Nations; they consider any practical intervention inac- 
ceptable. 


REFORM OF THE CHARTER 


EAGLETON, C, ‘Preparation for review of the Charter of the United Nations’, The 

American Journal of International Law 49 (2), April 1955, p. 229-34. 
Although it is likely that a general conference may be convened to discuss the question 
of the revision of the United Nations Charter, it is unlikely to arrive at any practical 
conclusions. Most of the reforms envisaged could be achieved by an interpretation of 
the Charter agreed to by the Great Powers, without any amendment of the Charter 
itself. As such agreement has not been reached spontaneously, it is doubtful whether 
it could be achieved through a conference. Other plans are purely utopian—considering 
the attitude adopted by States since 1946. The United Nations has gradually taken 
on the character of a political workshop instead of a legal force. To counteract this 
tendency, the first requirement is a detailed technical study of the various points on 
which amendments could be introduced into the Charter. Unless this preparatory 
work is carried out—and the Secretariat of the International Law Commission is 
admirably suited for the purpose—the general conference in 1956 will be a mere 
propaganda forum of no constructive value. 


Exy, R. B. ‘The United Nations Charter: Review and Revision’, Temple Law Quarterly 
28 (2), autumn 1954, p. 185-98. 

Although it may reasonably be assumed that the tenth session of the United Nations 

General Assembly will decide in favour of convening a general conference to discuss 
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the possibilities of reforming the Charter, the difficulties of any thorough constitutional 
revision should not be under-estimated. The requisite two-thirds majority of Member 
States, including the five permanent members of the Security Council, is a serious 
obstacle in the way of any practical result. Moreover, the United States of America 
would be unwilling to modify the general structure of the organs of the United Nations 
or the basic aims accepted at San Francisco. In addition, the United Nations’ positive 
record of achievement over its first nine years’ existence has shown that the theoretical 
imperfections of the Charter do not constitute the main obstacle to international 
co-operation. 


EAGLETON, C. ‘What shall we do with the United Nations?’, World Affairs Interpreter 
25 (4), January 1955, p. 361-84. 

Should the United Nations Charter be revised 10 years after its proclamation? The 
machinery devised at San Francisco may be criticized for several reasons; the failure 
of the Security Council, owing to the abuse of the veto, has rightly been singled out 
for special criticism. It should also be mentioned that the United Nations has not 
prevented—and has perhaps even aggravated—the growing hostility between the 
colonial powers and a somewhat incoherent majority of Arab, Asian and Latin American 
States; this division, in the present state of international relations, is probably as 
dangerous a tension-producing factor as is the cold war between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Some people think that certain 
of these problems could be solved by revision of the Charter. But examination of each 
individual point on which such a reform might bear compels us to recognize the fact 
that there is no likelihood of the proposed amendments being accepted. To regulate 
the right of veto, for instance, what is required is not so much a revision of the relevant 
provisions of the Charter as agreement among the Great Powers to refrain from using 
this right in respect of certain questions. It has so far proved impossible to reach such 
an agreement and it is hardly likely that this can be achieved merely by the organization 
of a public discussion of these problems. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether a majority 
of the General Assembly would vote in favour of a system of weighted voting that would 
take into account the population of the various States. The United States of America 
would hesitate to support such an amendment, which would give the majority to the 
group of States under Soviet influence. As for the purely organizational reforms, they 
seem to arouse no interest and, in point of fact, would produce no improvement. The 
real question is whether the United Nations is to become a force for the rule of law or 
to remain a political forum. A reform reinforcing the jurisdictional powers of the 
International Court of Justice may well be voted by the necessary majority. In any case, 
the main interest of any special conference convened in 1955 would be to provide an 
international platform for the spokesmen of the contending parties. 


Garcia, Arias, L. ‘La Universalidad y la Igualdad en la Organizacién internacional’ 
(Universality and equality in international organization), Publicaciones de la Facultad 
de Derecho (Universidad Mayor de ‘San Andres’) 5 (13), October 1953, 26 p. 

The possible calling of a general conference to be responsible for the revision of the 

United Nations Charter affords an opportunity for drawing attention to the important 

‘de facto’ reforms already carried through by the Organization. However, if the two 

basic principles on which the Charter is based and with which South American lawyers 

have been specially concerned—universality and equality—are to be put into practice, 
it is felt that formal reforms also are required. The United Nations Charter does explicitly 
recognize the principle of universality; yet several States fulfilling the conditions laid 
down in Article 4 have, for political reasons, been refused admission to membership 
of the Organization. On this point it would be advisable to modify the rules of procedure, 
to enable new members to be admitted through a majority vote, and to abolish the 
right of veto in this connexion. Similarly, with regard to the principle of the legal 
equality of States, which is expressly recognized by the Charter but subverted in practice 

by the abuse of the veto, it seems necessary to revise the San Francisco Charter. A 

system of weighted voting would make allowance for material inequalities between 
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States, while respecting the principle of legal equality. Furthermore, the right of veto 
enjoyed by permanent members of the Security Council—a status that should be open 
to any State with world-wide responsibilities—ought to be confined to decision; 
concerning coercive measures aimed at the re-establishment of international peace and 
security. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


E. B. ‘The Ninth Assembly of the United Nations’, The World Today 11 (2), 

February 1955, p. 71-85. 7 
The ninth session of the United Nations General Assembly opened in an auspicious 
atmosphere created by the peaceful international situation and the easing of diplomatic 
tension between East and West. It was thus possible to achieve a number of positive 
results of greater importance than all the decisions taken during previous sessions 
since 1946. For the first time, the problem of disarmament was discussed in a constructive 
spirit, and the unanimous decision of the General Assembly paves the way for decisive 
progress—provided that the contending blocs are willing to make further mutual 
concessions when projects come up for discussion in Commission. The resolution on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, likewise adopted unanimously, and the establishment 
of an international agency to facilitate the exchange of information and assistance jn 
this field between members of the United Nations, provide further proof of the easing 
of international tension. In addition, the opposition between the colonial powers and 
the coalition of Communist, Arab and Latin American States has lessened, as is clear 
from the discussions on Cyprus, Western New Guinea and Togoland. Even though, 
on the whole, its work seems slow and occasionally productive of no definite results, 
it must be conceded that the United Nations, in the first 10 years of its history, has 
shown remarkable adaptability in the face of extremely difficult circumstances. As an 
open forum, it has fostered the growth of fellow feeling between the peoples and—now 
that there is a prospect of the settlement of the major political conflicts—that feeling 
should produce results, particularly in the economic and social spheres. 


‘International Organizations: Summary of Activities (General Assembly)’, International 
Organization 9 (1), February 1955, p. 57-156. 

A complete analysis of the work of the ninth session of the United Nations General 

Assembly, classified under the following headings: political and security questions; 

economic and financial questions ; social, humanitarian and cultural matters; trusteeship 

and non-self-governing territories; administrative and budgetary questions; legal 

questions. 


Varma, S. N. ‘The Political Role of the General Assembly of the United Nations’, 
The D.A.V. College Research Journal 1 (1), April 1954, p. 1-19. 

The extremely wide competence given to the United Nations General Assembly by 
Articles 10 and 11 of the Charter has made it possible to extend that organ’s powers 
since 1946. This extension is particularly significant in regard to the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes; after leaving this responsibility to the Security Council for 
two years, the Assembly intervened in the Greek and Korean questions owing to the 
fact that the right of veto threatened to paralyse the Council. The Uniting for Peace 
resolution has even enabled the Assembly to take action in a domain specifically reserved 
to the Security Council—that of the campaign against aggression and the maintenance 
of international peace and security. This development must be regarded as the direct 
result of the difficulties created by the cold war over the past few years. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE AND INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS 


Hupson, M. D. ‘The Thirty-third Year of the World Court’, The American Journal of 
International Law 49 (1), January 1955, p. I-15. 
The thirty-third year of the existence of the International Court of Justice was 
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particularly marked by the judgment given in the Case of the Monetary Gold Removed 
from Rome in 1943 and the advisory opinion on the effect of awards made by the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal. Whilst in the first case the Court, in refusing 











































cisions 3 : Age , 
ein to acknowledge its competence in the matter, adopted a rather restrictive legal attitude, 
the position which it adopted with regard to the definitive and unconditional nature 
of the awards made by the United Nations Administrative Tribunal greatly strengthens 
the authority of international legal bodies. 
(2) Jounson, D. H. N. ‘The Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943’, 
oe The International and Comparative Law Quarterly 4 (1), January 1955, p. 93-115. 
Seine The judgment given by the International Court of Justice in the Case of the Monetary 
matic Gold Removed from Rome in 1943 calls for certain criticism. It was desirable that the 
sitive Court should settle this problem which, after three years of efforts, the States concerned 
sions had submitted to its jurisdiction. The Court’s declaration of incompetence not only 
site has the disadvantage of delaying the legal settlement of the dispute, but is based on 
cisive such a restrictive interpretation of the Statute that some anxiety may be felt regarding 
tual the Court’s usefulness in the future. 
ats Lancrop, Georges. ‘Les réalisations jurisprudentielles du “Tribunal Administratif 
be te International’? de Genéve’, Revue de Droit International et de Droit Comparé 32 (1-2), 


i 1955, P- 7-29- 
ASIN : : ‘ a é 
: The Administrative Tribunal of the International Labour Organisation, which, 


ee since 1946, has replaced the Administrative Tribunal of the League of Nations, occupies 
ugh, a particularly important place beside the Administrative Tribunal of the United 
ults, Nations, as, apart from the ILO itself, its competence extends to five Specialized 
has Agencies of the United Nations. This competence is not limited to staff questions since, 
‘an unlike the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations, the Geneva Tribunal can 
one deal with disputes arising from contracts concluded by one of the said Specialized 
ling Agencies; its judgments are legally binding and cannot be called into question, by a 
procedure in the form of a quasi-appeal, except by the International Court of Justice; 
lastly, it is entitled to make any award which it considers conformable to equity, 
ail whereas the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations can make an award only 
up to the amount of a ceiling fixed by its Statute. The Geneva Tribunal’s judgments 
eral are largely inspired by the precedents established by the Administrative Tribunal of 
ns: the League of Nations or by that of the United Nations. They mark a notable advance 
hip in the direction of the establishment of a general system of international administrative 
gal law. It is a pity that no steps have been taken to make the Tribunal’s sessions open to 
the public, as this would increase its influence. 
ns’ Wo tr, Francis. ‘Note sur la quatriéme session du Tribunal administratif de l’Organi- 
; sation Internationale du Travail’, Revue Générale de Droit International Public 59 (1), 





ly janvier-mars 1955, p. 137-48. 
The fourth session of the Administrative Tribunal of the ILO (August-September 1953) 


ent was marked by some interesting decisions relating to the statutory guarantees of inter- 
for national civil servants. The cases, McIntire v. FAO and Leff v. Unesco, in particular, 


he threw light on some of the problems raised by the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to international civil servants of American origin suspected of anti- 
ed national activities. 


ct COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Haas, Ernst B. ‘Types of Collective Security: An Examination of Operational Concepts’, 
The American Political Science Review 49 (i), March 1955, p. 40-62. 
The United Nations aims at establishing a system of collective security based on the 


of unanimity of the five Great Powers, as opposed to the idea of ‘universal moral 
obligations’ which inspired the League of Nations. Whilst the unanimity of the five Great 
as Powers enabled the Security Council to take effective action during the conflicts 
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in Kashmir, Palestine and Indonesia, the cold war has gradually reduced the chance; 
of success of any collective security measure in the sense originally provided for in the 
Charter. The Korean war gave rise to a new technique—effective in its way, but 
dangerous for the Organization as a whole—characterized by the Uniting for Peace 
resolution, which called for voluntary action by Member States of the General Assembly 
against a State recognized guilty of aggression. The Asian States, and India jp 
particular, endeavoured to secure the adoption of another form of collective security, 
based on a balance of power and aimed at achieving, through the mediation of neutral 
countries, a reconciliation between the American and Russian points of view. 


Lourie, S. ‘The United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan’, 
International Organization 9 (1), February 1955, p. 19-31. 

Although the intervention of the United Nations in the Kashmir question did not lead 
to a complete political settlement of the conflict between India and Pakistan, it helped 
to bring about a cease-fire between the belligerents. On 1 January 1949 the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) induced the two States to 
cease hostilities. It was however, felt necessary to appoint a Military Adviser who 
would both guide UNCIP in carrying out its task as mediator and keep a check on 
the application of the cease-fire by the two armies. These two functions were to prove 
incompatible. Consequently, a United Nations Miliatry Observer Group was set up 
for the sole purpose of supervising the observance of the Karachi Agreement at military 
level. This extremely original arrangement proved fully effective, making it possible 
to avoid or smooth over a number of incidents which might well have led to a resumption 
of open hostilities between the two States of the Indian peninsula. 


McDouceat, M. S. ‘Peace and War: Factual Continuum with Multiple Legal Conse- 

quences’, The American Journal of International Law 49 (1), January 1955, p. 63-8. 
The problem of the definition of peace and war, on which all international security 
measures ultimately depend, is more complex than is usually recognized. There are not 
merely two well-defined states—a state of peace and a state of war—but an endless 
series of situations which must be considered from the legal and material points of 
view, showing the various methods by which a State may try to impose its will on other 
States. A classification, however summary, of the chief methods of coercion used in 
international relations would therefore be of much greater service in the building up 
of an effective international system than the sterile elaboration of definitions, based on 
academic hypotheses without practical significance. 


CastreNn, Erik, ‘La protection juridique de la population civile dans la guerre moderne’, 

Revue générale de Droit International Public 59 (1), janvier-mars 1955, p. 121-36. 
The Hague Conventions of 1907 and the recent Geneva Convention of 1949 laid 
down a number of principles intended to ensure the protection of the civilian popu- 
lation in time of war. However, the development of air warfare and of massive means of 
destruction make it practically impossible to afford material protection against weapons 
that destroy indiscriminately. Hence, the only solution to this problem is the legal 
prohibition of the use of such arms, after the example of the prohibition, in 1925, of the 
use of poison gases and bacteriological weapons. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. ‘Le Droit International et la Politique Coloniale’, Boletim da Faculdade 
de Direito (Universidade de Coimbra), 29, 1953, p. 275-302. 
From the time of the first colonial enterprises, a new field was opened up for inter- 
national law, to the study of which Portuguese and Brazilian authors have made a 
notable contribution. With the mandate system, the trusteeship system and the control 
of non-self-governing territories, the League of Nations and the United Nations have 
developed a new trend in international law. The consideration of colonial problems 
at the international level is now giving increasing importance to the social aspect of 
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these questions. Thus, since 1930, the International Labour Organisation has been 
called upon to play a major part in the co-ordination of the activities of the colonial 
Powers; the five conventions adopted in 1947 by the International Labour Conference 
completed this long process. However, the colonial problem is still one of the most 
explosive factors in international reiations, and the progress of technical, economic and 
social co-operation has been, and still is, hindered by the political controversies in 
which international organizations are inevitably involved in this domain. 


Bates, Margaret L. ‘Tanganyika: The Development of a Trust Territory’, Inter- 
national Organization 9 (1), February 1955, p. 32-51. 
Tanganyika, which for nearly 35 years was placed under the mandate and then the 
trusteeship system, affords a good example of what can be done by international 
organization, as its economic and social development really only began from the time 
of the first world war. Although the influence of Great Britain has been decisive in 
this territory, it is undeniable that the United Nations trusteeship system, which places 
a greater emphasis on political problems than did the League of Nations, has caused 
certain difficulties between the administering authority and the Trusteeship Council. 
However, in general, the co-operation between these has proved fruitful. Tanganyika’s 
progress towards independence is still very slight. Its economic development requires 
great efforts, on the part both of the United Nations and of Great Britain. The idea 
of a federation with Kenya and Uganda, advocated on several occasions, seems 
impracticable, owing to the fact that Kenya is considerably in advance of neighbouring 
territories and also to the seriousness of the racial problem in Kenya. A detailed 
comparative analysis of the three territories concerned, and a comparison between 








Tanganyika and the other African trust territories, would afford a better idea of the 
possibilities and limitations of the United Nations trusteeship system. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Domke, M. ‘The United Nations Draft Convention on Restrictive Business Practices’, 

The International and Comparative Law Quarterly 4 (1), January 1955, p. 129-40. 
The work of the Economic and Social Council’s Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive 
Business Practices resulted in the drawing up of a draft convention aimed at the elimi- 
nation of abuses that might be detrimental, in this respect, to the development of 
international trade. This convention does not, in practice, impose any definite obli- 
gation on States; its most constructive part concerns the establishment of an inter- 
national cartel organization, empowered to investigate, to advise and to make 
recommendations, but not to intervene directly. It is chiefly on the publicity given by 
this organization to business practices harmful to international relations that the 
authors of the draft convention rely in order to combat such practices. Since it is at 
present impossible to promote a legal control over restrictive business practices, this 
draft convention seems to represent the only realistic solution to the problem. The 
protests made by the business world suffice in themselves to show that definite results 
may be expected from this venture. 


SYLVAIN-BOUCHEREAU, Madeleine. ‘Technische Hilfe an unterentwickelte Lander- 

Haitis Beispiel’, Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik 26 (2), February 1955, p. 78-88. 
Since 1942 Haiti has benefited by international co-operation in matters of health and 
agriculture (Inter-American Co-operative Services of Public Health and Agricultural 
Production). However, in 1948, the Haitian Government asked the United Nations 
to send a mission of experts, whose studies have served as a basis for the various efforts 
made since then by United Nations and the Specialized Agencies to afford Haiti 
effective technical aid. This international co-operation has chiefly related to the 
campaign against illiteracy, the improvement of health conditions, the development 
of natural resources and the reorganization of administrative and political institutions. 
The work of UN, WHO, FAO and Unesco has been supplemented by the programmes 
carried out by the United States of America under Point IV. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Kucmoro, Hisahazu. ‘Unesco Activities in Japan (1951-1954)’, Contemporary Japan 
23 (4-6), 1955, P. 279-95. 

Japan’s admission to membership of Unesco in 1951, shortly before the signing of the 
Peace Treaty, marked the desire of the Great Powers to restore Japan to its place in 
the concert of nations. The Japanese Government, for its part, has been anxious 
—in accordance with the desire of the Japanese people—to share in the activities 
of the Organization, in a democratic spirit and in accordance with Unesco’s ideals, 
The establishment of the Japanese National Commission and the promulgation, in 1952, 
of the law on activities concerning Unesco give practical expression to this desire, 
Naturally, the results achieved are as yet insufficient. To imbue the Japanese people 
as a whole with Unesco’s ideals of international co-operation and understanding, 
time is needed and also the vigorous application of a suitable programme. However, 
the first fruits of these endeavours will soon be reaped. Japan’s history, and her geo- 
graphical position, together with her knowledge of Eastern and Western cultures, mark 
her out for a decisive role in the work of international co-operation undertaken in South- 
East Asia by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


International Labour Organisation 


Lancrop, G. ‘La Conférence International du Travail (Contribution a 1’étude de la 
technique des conférences internationales)’, Annales Universitatis Saraviensis (Mélanges 
Senn), III, 1954 (1, 2), p. 73. 

The International Labour Conference may be considered as a model international 

conference. It is marked by the desire for a proper balance, not only between the 

representatives of economic and governmental interests, but also in the geographical 
distribution of elective functions. The extremely detailed preparation of its work by 

the International Labour Office, which also takes an active part in its sessions, is a 

further guarantee of the efficiency of the Conference. The specialized nature of its 

work and the fact that its sole aim is to draw up recommendations and draft inter- 
national conventions, facilitate the operation of the Conference and enable it to play 


a part similar to that of an international parliament—the first figuration, perhaps, of 


a real world assembly. 


‘La composition du Conseil d’Administration du Bureau International du Travail’, 

Revue Internationale du Travail 60 (6), July-December 1954, p. 539-69. 
The expansion of the International Labour Organisation, which now has a membership 
of 69 States, and the increasing interest aroused by social problems, explain the steady 
pressure that has made itself felt since 1919 in the direction of an enlargement of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. Of its original structure, the 
Governing Body has preserved the tripartite composition which is characteristic of 
the International Labour Organisation as a whole, and also the privileged place 
accorded, as permanent members, to those States which have the greatest industrial 
importance. However, certain reforms have made it possible to increase the number 
of regular and deputy members and to ensure an equitable geographical distribution 
in the membership of the Governing Body. Since the revision of the ILO’s consti- 
tution in 1953, and the elections in 1954, 45 Member States have at least one repre- 
sentative in one of the three groups (government group, employers’ group, workers’ 
group); and of the 89 members (regular, deputy, substitute) of the Governing Body, 
only 34 represent European countries. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Jaune, R. ‘L’Organisation des Nations Unies pour |’Alimentation et l’Agriculture 

(FAO)’, Revue des Sciences Economiques 29 (99), September 1954, p. 134-43. 
FAO, which was founded at Quebec in 1945, has permanent aims which are not 
directly related to the problems that have arisen in the postwar period. It is intended 
to carry on the work for the co-ordination of agricultural and food policies that had 
been performed since 1905 by the International Institute of Agriculture. It is a 
Specialized Agency of the United Nations, with a membership of 71 States, and it 
co-operates with numerous other international organizations. In addition to its advisory 
functions, it has considerable opportunities for direct action through the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Hacuenau, D. ‘les formes de la collaboration internationale dans le transport 

aérien’, Revue Frangaise de Droit Aérien 8 (4), October-December 1954, p. 345-79- 
Although aviation is by its nature international there are serious obstacles in the 
way of the development of co-operation in this domain. Since it was first established, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) has made great efforts to 
overcome these obstacles. In this it has been assisted by IATA (International Asso- 
ciation of Air Traffic) and FITAP (International Federation of Independent Air 
Transport), as well as by some of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
(UPU, WMO, ITU) and various non-governmental organizations of less importance. 
Endeavours to secure co-operation have been mainly concerned with the equipment 
of air routes and the operation of ground services, economy of transport, and technical 
operation and aircraft material. Further, ICAO administers certain funds of 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Whilst notable results have been 
achieved in the matter of technical standardization, little progress has been made in 
regard to the regulation of competition between airlines owing to the political interests 
involved. 


Mankiewicz, R. H. ‘Le réle du Conseil de 1’O.A.C.I. comme administrateur des 
services de navigation aérienne’, Revue francaise de Droit aérien 8 (3), July-October 1954, 
p. 223-36. 

The Council of ICAO acts as a legislative body, as provided for by the Chicago Conven- 

tion (Article 12), a judicial body (Article 84) and also as an administrator of certain 

air navigation services—a function that is typical of the development of an inter- 
national technical organization. Under the terms of the Paris Agreement signed in 

February 1954, the network of North Atlantic ocean weather stations is placed under 

the authority of the Council, which is responsible for their operation and financial 


management. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Motuer, H. ‘Die Beziehungen der Bundes-Republik zum Wahrungsfonds und zur 
Internationalen Bank fiir Wiederaufbau und Entwicklung’ (The relations of the 
Federal Republic with the International Monetary Fund and the [International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development), Europa-Archiv 9 (20), 20 October 1954, 
p- 6959-64. 

Although the Federal Republic does not belong to the United Nations, it has, since 

1952, been a member of the International Bank and of the International Monetary 

Fund. With a quota of $330 million, the Federal Republic ranks sixth in the Monetary 

Fund and has about the same position in the Bank. This gives it access to certain senior 

posts in both these organizations, which have specially important international duties 

and responsibilities. The volume of its foreign trade makes the Federal Republic take 

a direct interest in the work of the Specialized Agencies set up under the Bretton Woods 

Agreement and in any improvements that may be made in their operation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


BucHANAN, W., Krucman, H. E., VAN WAGENEN, R. W. An International Police Force 
and Public Opinion. Polled Opinion in the United States 1939-1955. Publication NO. 3 
of the Centre for Research on World Political Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, 1954, 8vo, 39 p. 

The results of various American public opinion polls carried out between 1939 and 195; 
on the question of creating an international police force, suggest that there is a 
substantial majority in the United States of America in favour of such a method of 
internationai coercion. More detailed study of the replies received, however, shows 
that such a conclusion would be false, for many of the advocates of an international 
police force have an inaccurate idea of what it means and show, by their reactions to 
supplementary questions, that they are not prepared to allow it any effective powers 
of intervention. As regards those who do appreciate what an effective international 
police force means, the polls have not brought to light any significant correlation 
between their replies and their social position or employment. More detailed investi- 
gations might well be carried out to discover the exact reasons for the attitudes 
adopted. 


Komarnick1, T. “The Place of Neutrality in the Modern System of International Law’, 
in Recueil des cours de l’ Académie de droit international 80, 1952 (1), Paris, Sirey, 1953, 
8vo, p. 399-510. 

The development of international law and the establishment of international organiza- 

tions such as the League of Nations and the United Nations have considerably reduced 

the importance of the concept of neutrality, which some consider to be no longer of 
any significance. Although it cannot be denied that in practice total neutrality would 
be unthinkable for any State if a new world war were to break out, it is none the less 
true that, should the United Nations be unsuccessful in maintaining collective security 

—which is its chief task—States would, to some extent, be legally able to adopt an 

intermediate attitude between belligerency and the traditional type of neutrality. 


OppENHEIM, L. International Law, Vol. I: Peace, 8th edition, edited by H. Lauterpacht, 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1955, 8vo, lvi + 1072 p. 

This new edition of Oppenheim’s treatise on international law, edited by H. Lauter- 
pacht, shows strongly the influence of recent developments in international organization. 
Chapter 4 of Part I, which is entirely devoted to the legal organization of the inter- 
national community, contains an explanation of the fundamental principles of inter- 
national organization, besides a detailed analysis of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. Chapter 3 of Part II, dealing with the various ways in which inter- 
national law affects the lives of individuals, deals with the problems of the protection 
of minorities and the international safeguarding of human rights, and briefly surveys 
the work and structure of the International Labour Organisation. An appendix 
contains a complete study of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, showing 
the influence they have had on the development of international law. 


Repstops, R. Le probléme de la paix. Basle, Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft A.G., 1954. 
8vo, 72 p. 
The history of ideas on the abolition of war, and of the practical efforts to that end made 
for the past few centuries, amply demonstrates that the development of international 
law can provide no real solution to this problem unless it is backed up by a code of 
international ethics which would give it real authority. The United Nations marks 
a hopeful episode, but the fact that it is organized on a contractual basis would make 
it powerless unless eventually, as some nations have already done in varying degrees, 
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the States composing it voluntarily and sincerely renounced the use of force in the 
pursuit of their own interests and in the settlement of their international disputes. 


ScHIFFER, W. The Legal Community of Mankind: A Critical Analysis of the Modern Concept 
of World Organization. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954, 8vo, x + 367 p. 
The creation of the League of Nations—and of the United Nations—was the practical 
outcome of two distinct currents of thought which must be analysed in detail before 
the problems of the international community can be understood: one derived from the 
idea of natural law, on which the founders of international law worked and which led 
them to the belief that the establishment of the international rule of law could be 
reconciled with the existence of independent sovereign States; the other stemmed from 
the belief in human progress and from century rationalism, which led to the idea 
of gradually forming a democratic union of free nations which, in thus uniting 
voluntarily, would be guided only by consideration of their common interests. 

The League of Nations failed because its founders, who were deeply imbued with 
these ideas, imagined that the natural progress of events would bring about the 
establishment of an organization which would not be required to exercise coercion 
because the considered consent of reasonable men would give it real powers of legislation, 
government and enforcement in the international community. 

An alternative to this doctrine—applied again, without great success, in the United 
Nations—is that sponsored by the advocates of world government, who believe that 
world peace cannot be achieved by a gradual process of development, in which the 
League of Nations and the United Nations would represent two stages, but must be 
secured by the foundation, outright, of a federal world State. 


Srrausz-HuprE, R.; Possony, S. T. International Relations in the Age of Conflict between 
Democracies and Dictatorship. 2nd edition, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., 1954, 8vo, xiv + 826 p. 

This second edition of a book covering all the problems of international relations 

devotes much of its space to international organizations. It lays stress on the difficulties 

encountered by the United Nations, in present circumstances, in fulfilling its political 
responsibilities without the necessary means for carrying them out. On the other side 
of the picture, the authors point out what can be done, and what has already been 
done, by practical co-operation, drawing illustrations from the prodigious amount of 
work carried out by the United Nations Specialized Agencies (Chapter 27). 


Watpock, C. H. M. ‘The Regulation of the Use of Force by Individual States in Inter- 
national Law, in Recueil des cours de l’Académie de droit international, 81, 1952 (11), 
Paris, Sirey, 1953, 8vo, p. 455-517. 

The League of Nations and, later, the United Nations organized the legal regulation 

of the use of force in the international community; the crucial point in this development 

was probably the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928. But, although the League prohibited 
aggressive war and the United Nations, in still more general terms, requires its members 
to abstain from the use of force in their relations with other States, what this prohibition 
actually means in law still needs to be defined. Its positive counterpart is the obligation 
for States to adopt peaceful means to settle their international disputes; but it does not 
exclude the right of legitimate self-defence, which is, on the contrary, specifically 
mentioned in Article 51 of the Charter. The decision of the International Court of 

Justice in the Corfu Straits case made it possible to define the meaning of this right, 

which must be interpreted fairly freely in the light of the principles generally admitted 

prior to the League of Nations Covenant (which, incidentally, is silent on this point). 

There remains, however, the question of defining aggression, which has engaged the 

attention of the International Law Commission. The importance of this problem should 

not be underestimated, since it has a bearing on the intervention of the Security Council 
in cases coming under Article 39 of the Charter, and in the punishment of the crime 
of aggression in international law. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


CavarE, L. ‘Les sanctions dans le cadre de l’O.N.U.’ in Recueil des cours de l’ Académie dp 

droit international 80, 1952 (1), Paris, Sirey, 1953, 8vo, p. 195-291. 
With the United Nations Charter, considerable progress has been made in organizing 
the enforcement of the rules of international law, first outlined in Article 16 of the 
League of Nations Covenant: the United Nations, both from the social and legal 
point of view, has established, or at least claims to establish, a system based on the rule 
of law. But before studying the sanctions under the Charter, it is necessary to consider 
breaches of the rule of law and, in particular, the offences that those sanctions are 
designed to punish. The characteristic of the sanctions for which the Charter provides 
is that they are applied by the organs of the United Nations themselves (mainly the 
International Court of Justice, the Security Council and the General Assembly), 
whereas, under the League of Nations system, sanctions depended in the last resort 
upon the will of the individual Member States. Unfortunately, this considerable 
advance has not yet been entirely achieved, since, in the absence of an international 
penal court, the punishment of offences under international law is still a matter for 
the courts of the various States. The practical effectiveness of the Charter is also seriously 
compromised by the fact that the United Nations does not possess the force essential 
for the application of the sanctions it may impose, and that the chief organ responsible 
for maintaining the international rule of law—the Security Council—is paralyzed by 
the right of veto. 


FErnBERG, N., ‘L’admission de nouveaux membres 4 la Société des Nations et a 1’Orga- 
nisation des Nations Unies’ in Recueil des cours de l’ Académie de droit international 80, 
1952 (1), Paris, Sirey, 1953, 8vo, p. 298-393. 

The admission of new members to the United Nations raises political problems, the 
legal basis of which it is important to understand. The United Nations, like the League 
of Nations, is based on the principle of relative universality in contrast to that of full 
and absolute universality; certain conditions are laid down for the admission of new 
members, which are intended to secure a certain similarity of outlook among the States. 
In the United Nations, as in the League of Nations, universality is an objective to be 
achieved gradually, not a condition of the Organization’s existence. This leads to a 
distinction between founder members, who were automatically admitted to the 
Organization, and new members, who are required to satisfy certain conditions. As to 
the legal aspect of this, it is chiefly important to know whether the definition of con- 
ditions in Article 1 of the Covenant and Article 4 of the Charter is exhaustive or merely 
indicative. This problem had already been raised in the League of Nations but it is 
of particular importance in connexion with the United Nations; the question has been 
referred to the International Court of Justice, which has clearly pronounced in favour 
of the exhaustive interpretation, ruling that the admission of a State to the United 
Nations could not be made dependent upon conditions not expressly stipulated in 
Article 4 of the Charter. But neither this ruling nor the detailed rules of procedure set 
out in the Charter, have prevented the U.S.S.R. from using its right of veto to exclude 
several States which had applied to become members of the Organization and to make 
the simultaneous admission of Eastern European States and of the People’s Republic 
of China a condition of its consent. Among other problems raised may be mentioned 
the readmission of a State which has once ceased to be a member, and the admission 
of States with limited rights, suggested by El Salvador in 1950 but wisely rejected by 
the Assembly as being contrary to the Charter. 


Goopricu, Leland M.; Simons, Anne P. The United Nations and the Maintenance of 
International Peace and Security. The Brookings Institution, Washington, 1955, 
xii + 709 p. 

This volume, published in the Brookings Studies on the United Nations, covers United 

Nations activities in (a) the peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes and situations, 
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(b) the use of collective measures in threats to or breaches of the peace, and (c) the 
regulation of armaments. It appraises the methods and processes used, in the light of 
the conditions in which the United Nations Organization has had to function. 

In their over-all appraisal of the activities of the United Nations in maintaining peace 
and security, the authors conclude that with a few important exceptions—notably in 
Greece and Korea—the role of the United Nations in dealing with the problems of 
the cold war has been limited and secondary. They also conclude, however, that the 
United Nations ‘has played a leading and significant part in facilitating the political 
adjustments that have had to be made as a result of the emergence of nationalism in 
Asia and Africa, and the demands of the peoples of these continents for political and 
racial equality’. 

With respect to the peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes and situations, the 
authors note that free public discussion in both the Security Council and the General 
Assembly has generally been accepted as a useful means of furthering the aims of the 
United Nations. ‘Experience to date’ they conclude, ‘does not suggest, however, that 
free and public discussion is in all cases the best way to promote the spirit of com- 
promise and accommodation necessary to agreement on controversial issues’. 

It is suggested that, for achieving peaceful settlement, greater use be made of the 
devices of preliminary private discussions, the creation of subsidiary organs with 
limited membership, and the appointment of rapporteurs to facilitate negotiations. 
‘More ingenuity in the development of comparable procedures and greater willingness 
to use them and to resist the temptations of public debate might’ according to the study, 
‘increase the effectiveness of United Nations action, even under the tense conditions 
of the cold war’. 

The study examines in some detail the experience of the United Nations in the use 
of collective measures, especially in the Korean situation, and the attempt of the 
General Assembly under the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution to organize and maintain 
armed forces in order to meet similar situations in the future. The authors believe that 
the Assembly can perform a useful role in the mobilization of various political and 
economic pressures, ‘but when it comes to the actual mobilization and use of armed 
force, it would seem that the role of the Assembly must be a limited one’. 

The United Nations’ unsuccessful efforts so far to achieve the regulation of armaments 
are appraised against the background of previous attempts, especially by the League 
of Nations, to deal with the problem. 

‘Past experience, including that of the United Nations, would seem to point to the 
conclusion that, no matter how serious the possible consequences may be of the use 
of national armaments for purely national purposes, the effective international control 
of such armaments cannot be achieved until favourable international political 
conditions exist.’ 


Sasa, H. ‘Les accords régionaux dans la Charte de 1’O.N.U.’ in Recueil des cours de 
l Académie de droit international 80, 1952 (1), Paris, Sirey, 1953, 8vo, p. 639-720. 
The League of Nations Covenant did not prohibit the conclusion of regional agreements 
but, with the sole exception of those concluded between the American States, such 
special agreements proved ineffectual or led to imperialistic military alliances at 
variance with international law When the United Nations Charter was being drafted, 
therefore, one of the main concerns was to define regional agreements in such a way that 
they might effectively further the cause of collective security and economic and cultural 
co-operation. Although the definition is far from perfect, Article 52 of the Charter 
provides that regional agreements shall be valid only in so far as they are consistent 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations. This proviso tends to strengthen 
the exclusive powers of the world organization with regard to the problems of 
maintaining international peace and security. But the fact that no arrangements have 
been made for ensuring that regional agreements are consistent with the Charter, and 
that the collective security system of the United Nations is at present practically 
paralyzed by the veto rule, seriously limits the efficiency of these exclusive powers and 
permits the development of a large number of regional agreements, which to some 
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extent—and not without entailing risks—are being substituted for the machinery tha 
under the Charter, it was hoped to establish. 


Von VerpRoss, A. ‘Idées directrices de l’Organisation des Nations Unies’, in Recugi 
des cours de l’ Académie de droit international, 83, 1955 (11), Leyden, Sijthoff, 1955, 8vo, 
Pp. 7-77: 
The preamble and the first two Articles of the United Nations Charter define the 
purposes and principles of the Organization, thus making it possible to interpret the 
spirit of the whole document and revealing its philosophy. The main purpose of the 
United Nations is undoubtedly to maintain, or, if circumstances made it neces. 
sary, to re-establish international peace and security. The main principles to be fol- 
lowed in pursuit of these purposes are: the prohibition of the use of force by States 
(with the corollary that international disputes must be submitted to the machinery 
for peaceful settlement), respect for law and justice, and international recognition of 
human rights. Finally, should peace in fact be disturbed, the exclusive right to use 
force in the common interest, conferred by the Charter on the Security Council, is an 
extension of the basic idea underlying the United Nations. However, in determining 
the real competence of the United Nations, it is not enough to analyse the principles 
laid down in the Charter; these must be considered in conjunction with the formal rules 
of procedure, which, in practice, are of decisive importance. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVANT 


Piantey, Alain. La formation et le perfectionnement des fonctionnaires nationaux et inter- 
nationaux, publication no. XXIII of the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, Brussels, 1954, 8vo, 159 p. 

The International Institute of Administrative Sciences has undertaken, on behalf of 
the United Nations, a detailed survey of the problems arising, at both the national 
and the international level, in connexion with training and specialization for civil 
servants. Although a certain number of common considerations must be taken into 
account in selecting both national and international officials, and in training them for 
their work, attention should be drawn to the increasing influence of international 
organizations in connexion with the question of training and specialization for public 
servants. This influence is due to the work undertaken under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance, to the courses instituted by international organizations for 
students or civil servants from all countries, and also to the meetings—in essence for 
purposes of further training—of specialists in the same kind of work, which are organized 
under the auspices of international organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Van HEvuvEN GoEepuart, G. J. ‘The Problem of Refugees’ in Recueil des cours de I’ Aca- 
démie de droit international 82, 1953 (I), Leyden, Sijthoff, 1954, 8vo, p. 265-371. 
The refugee problem is of very long standing, but it is only recently that refugees have 
been covered by international law and that international organizations have taken 
steps for their protection. Since the first world war, many organizations have in turn 
taken up this problem and their activities have therefore shown some inconsistencies 
from the legal point of view, particularly as regards the legal definition of the refugee. 
There has, however, been a constant trend in favour of wider safeguards and more 
effective protection, as is shown by the various international conventions preceding 
the 1951 Geneva Convention relating to the status of refugees. A detailed analysis of 
the tasks of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees shows the complexity 
of the work undertaken and the difficulty of finding completely satisfactory solutions to 

the questions involved in the rehabilitation and readjustment of refugees. 
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MirkKINE-GUETZEVITCH, B. ‘Quelques problémes de la mise en ceuvre de la déclara- 
tion universelle des droits de l’homme’ in Recueil des cours de l’ Académie de droit inter- 
national 83, 1953 (II), Leyden, Sijthoff, 1955, 8vo, p. 261-376. 

With the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948 the individual, who used to 

be simply a passive object of international law, was recognized as having specific 

rights and obligations under that law. This was a necessary change because of the clear 
influence of countries’ domestic constitutional systems on the development of inter- 
national law. The Declaration, however, has no mandatory force although its legal 
character is almost unanimously recognized; and the efforts of the Commission on 

Human Rights to secure the adoption of an international covenant that would have the 

force of law have succeeded only with regard to one of the fundamental rights—the 

right of peoples to self-determination. The adoption by the General Assembly in 1952— 

by a majority including States subscribing to different doctrines, some of which were 

absolutist in sympathies—of a resolution which not merely gave priority to the right of 
self-determination but stated it to be the prerequisite for the enjoyment of all other 
fundamental human rights, is indicative of a dangerous trend in the United Nations 
with regard to the implementation of human rights and is liable to complicate this 
problem still further. That vote showed that there is no agreement among the Member 

States of the organization on a vital point of political philosophy. Until such agreement 

is reached, doubts will continue about the effectiveness of the methods of maintaining 

international peace and security for which the Charter provides. 


RueccErR, P. ‘L’organisation de la Croix-Rouge internationale envisagée sous ses 
aspects juridiques in Recueil des cours de I’ Académie de droit international 82, 1953 (I), 
Leyden, Sijthoff, 1953, 8vo, p. 377-479. 

The Red Cross movement has played a fundamental part in the establishment of the 

rules of international law relating to the protection of war victims. This work has been 

done by the three main organs of the Red Cross: the International Committee of the 

Red Cross (ICRC), the International Conferences, and the League of Red Cross 


Societies. Although the legal organization of the Red Cross movement seems rather 
complex and shows certain inconsistencies, the motive force of the idea launched by 
H. Dunant in 1862 makes it possible to secure real and effective co-ordination of the 
activities of the various Red Cross organizations. 


Tappan, B. Droit politique et Humanisme. Paris, R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 

1955, xix + 329 p. 

The first section of this work is devoted to a discussion of the political, sociological and 
historical foundations of political rights. There are chapters dealing with natural rights, 
various conceptions of human nature (including classical, Christian, existentialist 
and Marxist views) and their juridical repercussions. These range over a wide field and 
draw upon religious, philosophical as well as literary sources. 

The second section deals with political societies, perfect societies and the human per- 
son. After approaching the problem of peace from a moral angle, the author concludes 
with a chapter on peace as an institutional problem. He first discusses the ideal of 
international institutions, demonstrating the necessity for a harmonious supra-national 
body in order to secure ‘international rights’ and the general rights of access to the 
wealth variously distributed in the world. Turning to international organizations as 
they are, the author finds that the authority of the United Nations is weak and incom- 
plete, and can be strengthened only by a reform of the veto power. Finally, some 
attention is devoted to the legal status of the United Nations and its agents which, 
despite a ruling by the International Court of Justice, is found to be still inadequate 
to the mission which the Organization has to fulfil. UNO acts with a mixture of free 
initiative and authority which places it half way between a Federal Super-State and a 
true Confederation: it is tending towards the former, though still far from that goal and 
hampered in its progress by the position of the Great Powers. 
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PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Goepuuts, D. ‘Questions of Public International Air Law’ in Recueil des cours de I’ Acq. 

démie de droit international 81, 1952 (II), Paris, Sirey, 1953, 8vo, p. 205-307. 
There is no doubt that the restrictive attitude of States with regard to the development 
of international air transport—due to the fear of competition, foreign political influence 
and military aggression—has delayed the establishment of a liberal and coherent 
system of air law. The limited scope of multilateral agreements, on the one hand, the 
great number of bilateral agreements, on the other, and, lastly, the inability of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization to eliminate political considerations from 
its work, all furnish ample evidence of the difficulties involved in the rational organiza- 
tion of international air law. Owing to the lack of a satisfactory legal basis, the present 
system of air transport is still chaotic and despite the principles proclaimed at the 
Chicago Conference, aviation does not play the part that it might in promoting the 
world’s economic and social development. 


GUGGENHEIM, P. ‘Les principes du droit international public’ in Recueil des cours de 

Ll Académie de droit international, 80, 1952 (1), Paris, Sirey, 1953, 8vo, p. 5-189. 
This course devotes considerable space to certain fundamental problems of inter- 
national organization: the idea of international federation, the position of the individual 
in international law, the concept of international responsibility. Chapter IX deais 
with international justice; revision of the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
is said to be necessary for a better definition of the relations between the Court and the 
United Nations. As to the development of the law relating to warfare, it is hampered 
by the difficult problems involved in defining the criteria for unlawful war and in 
defining the aggressor State. 


McNair, A. D. The Development of International Justice. New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1954, 8vo, 34 p. 

The development of international justice involves progress on two fronts: progress in 
international legal machinery, marked by the transition from arbitration to judicial 
procedure; and the improvement of international law, through the building up of a 
large body of rulings, the conclusion of conventions between States, and, lastly, private 
and public codification work, including that of the United Nations International Law 
Commission, which deserves special mention. 
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IV. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Newsletter No. 1 


The decision to publish an annual newsletter arose out of suggestions made by a number 
of members of the International Sociological Association, who wished to see the estab- 
lishment of some medium of communication through which sociologists in different 
parts of the world could exchange information about research and teaching and thus 
keep in touch with new developments. For this first issue of the newsletter, the member 
associations and individual members of the ISA were invited to send brief reports of 
their principal activities and of the main fields of sociological work in their respective 
countries. Many of our members co-operated in providing reports, and it is thus possible 
to present a quite extensive survey of current sociological research and teaching. It is 
hoped, in future issues of this newsletter, to include short articles on research projects 
of particular interest, especially international research projects, as well as discussions 
on the teaching of sociology and on the professional activities of sociologists as well 
as on career opportunities in sociology. 

In addition to presenting a picture of the development of sociology in different parts 
of the world, the newsletter is intended to give an account of some of the important 
activities of the ISA itself in promoting international co-operation among sociologists. 
The Annual Report of the Association for 1954 (published in March 1955) briefly 
reviews activities during the past year, but the newsletter seems an appropriate place 
to describe in more detail some of the Association’s work in encouraging research and 
in fostering international contacts. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ISA 


RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


Research in the field of social stratification and social mobility, sponsored by the ISA, 
has now been going on for four years. A number of research projects have been comple- 
ted, notably in Denmark, the Netherlands, and Great Britain, and many others are at 
present under way. In order to review the progress of this research and to plan future 
developments, a Third Working Conference on Social Stratification and Social Mobility 
was held in Amsterdam from 16 to 18 December 1954. The following sociologists took 
part: 

Belgium: Mme. M. Versichelen, University of Ghent; Denmark: Professor Kaare 
Svalastoga, University of Copenhagen; France: M. Alain Touraine, Centre d’Etudes 
Sociologiques, Paris; Germany: Professor G. Mackenroth, University of Kiel; Israel: 
Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt, Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Netherlands: Professor F. van 
Heek, Dr. G. Kuiper, Dr. P. Vinke, Dr. J. J. M. van Tulder, University of Leyden; 
Sweden: Dr. G. Carlsson, University of Stockholm; Switzerland: Professor Roger Girod, 
University of Geneva; U.K.: Professor D. V. Glass (Chairman), London School of 
Economics; U.S.A.: Professor C. Arnold Anderson, University of Kentucky, Professor 
Theodore Caplow, University of Minnesota, Professor Morris Janowitz, University 
of Michigan, Professor Oscar Handlin, Harvard University; Yugoslavia: Professor 
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Oleg Mandic, University of Zagreb; Secretariat : Mr. T. B. Bottomore, Miss E. Adorno, 

The sessions of the conference were devoted to a review of current research and of 
research problems, including problems of the measurement of social mobility and of 
field research, and to the planning of new research, The discussions of current research 
were based on papers contributed by the participants. It is hoped to publish these 
papers during 1956 in the form of a symposium, and a mimeographed report of the 
meetings is already available. 

The discussion of plans for future research was largely concerned with the initiation 
of research in new areas, and with the study of new aspects of social stratification and 
mobility. The members of the conference emphasized particularly the importance of 
studying the causes and consequences of social mobility, once the national inquiries 
had provided accurate data on the extent, and main channels, of mobility. The extension 
was also recommended of the types of inquiry already undertaken in several countries 
on the recruitment of particular occupations, particularly those of high status and 
importance, for instance, the liberal professions, and the higher civil service. 

A number of proposals were discussed for basic research in this field in countries 
where this had not so far been undertaken, and the ISA is now negotiating for financial 
support for some of these projects. 

The conference also took up the question of the publication of comparative studies, 
as had been envisaged when the cross-national research programme was first established, 
and preliminary steps were taken towards this end. The conference proposed that the 
participants should constitute themselves as a sub-committee for the development of 
research into social stratification and mobility, and that this sub-committee should 
at the same time act as an editorial board for the publication of monographs in this 
field. The ISA Executive Committee subsequently approved these proposals. Two 
monographs have so far been suggested, one on social mobility and one on the profes- 
sions; they would be based on the research material available from the studies carried 
out under the ISA programme. The conference decided that detailed plans for publi- 
cation should be considered at the next meeting of the sub-committee, in late 1955 or 
early 1956. 

In addition to the research programme on social stratification and mobility the 
Research Commitiee has been considering other proposals, and it is intended to take 
steps in the near future to establish an international research project on youth problems, 
This theme has been proposed by a number of members, and studies are already in 
progress in various countries. The role of the ISA Research Committee will be, as in 
the case of the stratification research programme, to co-ordinate, to act asa centre of 
information, to stimulate new research, and to sponsor applications for research funds, 


WORLD CONGRESSES OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Transactions of the Second World Congress of Sociology (Liége, 1953) were published at 
the end of 1954 in two volumes. Nearly 500 copies of each volume have been sold, and 
it is intended to reprint the second volume, which contains a collection of papers on 
social stratification and social mobility. 

The Third World Congress of Sociology is to be held in Amsterdam from 22 to 
29 August 1956. The general theme of the congress is Problems of Social Change in the 
Twentieth Century, and there will be sessions concerned with changes in the economic 
system, social stratification, the family, and education, as well as sessions on the general 
probiems of social change. One hundred and fifty leading sociologists throughout the 
world have been specially invited to contribute papers. These congress papers are to 
be printed in advance and will be published as Transactions. 

There are already many registrations for the congress, and it is expected that about 
400 sociologists from more than 40 countries will take part in the meetings. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS: DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH 


BRAZIL 


The Sociedade Brasileira de Sociologia which has a membership of 141 members, 
with five regional branches, has continued to grow and to expand its activities. The 
society organized the First Brazilian Congress of Sociology in Sao Paulo from 21 to 
27 June 1954. There were 157 participants, and by the end of 1955 it is hoped to publish 
the papers as Transactions. 

Encouraged by the success of these meetings the society is planning a Second Brazi- 
lian Congress of Sociology, to be held in Belo Horizonte in July 1956. A programme 
committee, of which the chairman is Professor Fernando de Azevedo, has already made 
the preliminary arrangements. 

An account of current teaching and research is contained in the latest edition of 
Professor Fernando de Azevedo’s Principios de Sociologia (Sao Paulo, 1954), Appendix, 
‘4 sociologia na America Latina e, particularmente, no Brasil.’ 


CANADA 


The Canadian Political Science Association, at its 1954 annual meeting, held in the 
University of Manitoba from 2 to 4 June, organized two round-tables in sociology. 
The first discussed a paper dealing with sociological research in military organizations, 
while the second was concerned with the organization of medical services. 

In February 1955, a Sociological Conference was held in the University of Toronto 
concerned with the sociological aspects of population. Professor Kingsley Davis was the 
main speaker, and 29 sociologists from Canadian universities and government depart- 
ments took part. 

At the 1955 meeting of the association it is intended to have three round-table 
discussions on the following problems: The Roles of Psychiatrist, Minister and Teacher, 
The Interpretation of Origin Statistics, and Elite Groups, a Scheme for the Study 
of Power in Canada. 

Recent research has concentrated on population studies and regional surveys. Of 
the latter kind of work a good illustration is the recent publication Essais sur le Québec 
contemporain edited by Professor Jean C. Falardeau, Laval University, Quebec, which 
brings together studies of the Quebec region, by sociologists, economists, historians 
and others. 


CHILE 


Seminario de Ciencias Economicas y Sociales, Santiago 


The activities of the seminar during the academic year 1953/54 fall under three main 

headings: 

1. The supervision of research into social problems. Three studies have been completed 
on: The Social Consequences of Saving; The Social and Economic Structure of an 
American State; Social Securi y in Chile. Studies on The Standard of Living of the 
Chilean Population and on The Technical Basis of Social Security in Chile are now 
in progress. 

. During the year 1954, discussion meetings on recent literature dealing with current 
social problems have been very successfully held at the seminar. 

. Conferences: Among the regular activities of the seminar is the arranging of con- 
ferences on social questions of general interest. In 1954 the Director organized a con- 
ference on Standards of Living and Socio-Economic Development: Research Methods. 


The seminar’s 1955 prograrame includes the following: problems of demography and 
economic and social development in Chile; problems of social security and its effects 
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on the national economy; housing problems and their social and financial aspects: 
means of solving the problem; international organizations and their co-operation in 
the solution of social problems; the standard of living of the Chilean population. 


EAST AFRICA 


East African Institute of Social Research 


The institute has a permanent professional staff of 16 and an administrative staff 
of 3. Its library specializes in literature on East Africa, and has also a growing collection 
of works on general social theory. 

The following projets are in progress: 


Tribal Studies: A study mainly concerned with the indigenous political structure, 
kinship relations, and land-holding practices in Iraq. 

A study of the Gisu tribe, inquiring in particular into residence patterns and clan 
and lineage organization. 


Leadership project: 

1. Buganda: The project, financed jointly by the Carnegie Corporation and the East 
African Institute of Social Research, is concerned with the study of change in 
patterns of authority and social stratification in the two areas of Buganda and 
the North Nyanza district of Kenya. 

. North Nyanza: This area contains numerous small tribal groups which makes it 
necessary to choose sample groups; the data will be used for comparison with the 
Buganda findings. Other studies have been on economic history and on African 
business enterprises. 

. Kampala: Sample surveys have been completed in two villages on general social 
organization, the status of women and certain aspects of marriage in an urban 
context. Other studies have concerned the methods of appointment and the present 
status of all parish chiefs and their headmen in a selected area, and the attitudes 
and reactions to the political crisis in Buganda. 

4. Indian Studies: Factors influencing the location and economic activities of Indian 
communities and the political interaction of such communities have been studied. 

5. A number of psychological studies and a study on language are also in progress, 


Members of the institute have published numerous reports and papers and several 
others are in the press. A number of Fulbright scholars were associated with the institute 
during the year and numerous visitors were received. 


Teaching 


Sociology is taught at Makerere College, the University College of East Africa, as one 
subject in the B.A. General Degree of the University of London, with a locally-oriented 
syllabus approved by the university under the scheme of Overseas Special Relations. 
The college is situated in Kampala, Uganda, and draws some five hundred students, 
mostly Africans, from Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar and elsewhere. The 
course in sociology is in the faculty of arts; it extends over two years and, without 
sacrificing a wide range of comparison, there is strong emphasis on the structure and 
problems of East African society. Four students have so far successfully completed the 
course, 9 will be examined in December 1955, and 12 in 1956. The teaching staff 
has hitherto consisted of one lecturer with some part-time assistance. 

The proximity of the East African Institute of Social Research attached to the 
college has made possible personal contact and the exchange of ideas between teaching 
and research staff, and members of the institute have given occasional lectures and taken 
part in seminars at the college, while the lecturer has attended institute conferences 
and presented his own research. Much has thus been achieved in building up a body 
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of knowledge of the local society for academic purposes; much remains to be done, 
both in fundamental research and in the preparation of research material for elementary 


teaching. 


FINLAND 


The Westermarck Society has provided the following information: Sociological teaching 
is mainly limited to the University of Helsinki, the University of Turku, the School of 
Social Sciences and the Abo Academy. In all colleges and universities the teaching 
is directed by a professor, assisted by one or more graduates. Sociological teaching 
is usually closely linked with research and, at the University of Helsinki, the teaching 
of applied social science is to a large extent sociological. Moreover, the University of 
Helsinki and the School of Social Sciences have research departments where the 
students can receive a certain amount of training in field work. 

Systematic research, not connected with teaching, is carried out by the Foundation 
for the Study of the Liquor Question, by the Institute of Occupational Health, and by 
the Institute of Industrial Supervision. 
| The Westermarck Society, with 150 members, is the only sociological association 

in Finland and it is located in the city of Turku (Abo) although a branch of the asso- 
ciation is active in Helsinki. The society publishes from time to time Transactions of 
the Westermarck Society, of which two volumes have so far appeared. 


FRANCE 


Institut National d’ Etudes Démographiques 


This is a research institute set up by the French Government in 1945; its work is 
intended for practical application but it also carries out a good deal of fundamental 
research. The research activities fall into three main groups: 

. The elaboration of existing statistical data: Studies of particular problems on the 
basis of existing census material, e.g. seasonal fluctuations in the marriage rate, the 
occupational structure in relation to technological progress, the occupations of 
women since 1900, infant mortality, and differential mortality by socio-economic 
category. New statistical methods have been evolved to differentiate between 
endogenous and exogenous infant mortality and to study the influence of cultural 
factors on fertility. 

. New researches: These have included studies of abortion in a district of Paris; of 
consanguinity and endogamy in two departments; and of ‘isolates’ and minimum 
population. In the more strictly sociological field the institute has made a number 
of studies of social mobility, especially in relation to family size. 

. The institute has a social psychological section concerned with the relation between 
attitudes and behaviour and social phenomena. Its studies have included one on 
the extent of public knowledge of demographic problems; on age of retirement and 
the extension of working life; public opinion on mortality; and immigration, 
including attitudes to foreigners and their assimilation. 

Special mention should be made of a study carried out in 1944 on the level of 
intelligence of 100,000 school children aged from 6 to 12 years; this research involved 
the collaboration of workers from several disciplines. 

The institute publishes a quarterly review, Population, and a series of monographs 
(Travaux et Documents) of which 24 had been published up to 1 May 1955. In addition, 
four independent volumes have been published, the most recent being a collection of 
studies of the family. 

The director of the institute, Professor Alfred Sauvy, has published two volumes 
of his Théorie générale de la population, the second volume showing particularly the 
concern of the institute and its staff with sociological factors. 

Although it is not a teaching body, many members of the institute’s staff regularly 
teach in the University of Paris and in specialized schools and institutes. It has an 
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extensive library and documentation service which are always available to research 
workers, and it receives each year a number of students who are interested in its methods 
and researches, for training in research. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Sociological Association 


The association, which has 450 members, arranges monthly public lectures from 
October to June each year, and also holds a biennial conference. The first of these 
conferences, held in March 1953, was concerned with social policy and the social 
services, while the second, held in March 1955, in collaboration with the Political 
Studies Association, was devoted to the discussion of political behaviour in contem- 
porary democratic societies. The papers of the first conference were published in 
mimeographed form, and those of the second conference in the British Journal of Sociology, 
June 1955. 

More recently the association has established study groups for those of its members 
who wish to follow current research in specific fields; at present two groups are active, 
one concerned with industrial, and the other with urban, sociology. 


The Acton Society Trust 
The following research is in progress: 


The relation of size of unit to efficiency and morale: A preliminary study under this 
title was published in 1953. Asecond paper with the provisional title ‘Size and Morale— 
The Challenge to Management’ is in draft stage. It is based on a comprehensive field 
survey of five works in the same industry ranging in size from 50 to 5,000 employees. 


Problems of large-scale organization—the hospital service: This research has been in 
progress, in various stages and using different techniques, for the last three years. 
Some preliminary papers have already been published: ‘The Group Secretary’s Day’ 
in Public Administration, Autumn 1954; ‘Nationalisation and the Problem of Commv- 
nication’ in British Management Review, October 1954. Other papers are in the drafting 
stage. 


Promotion, efficiency and morale: This project, which is being carried out with the 
approval of, and grants from, the Human Relations Committee of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, has as its purpose the comparison of promotion 
policies and practices in about 50 large-scale private manufacturing organizations, 
and the assessment of their impact on employees’ behaviour. The field work will 
terminate by the end of the summer and a preliminary report should be ready in the 
autumn. 


The relationship of office staff and manual workers: A preliminary survey is being 
carried out, again with the approval of, and grants from, the Human Relations 
Committee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. This may be 
followed by a full-scale investigation which will probably concentrate on the impact 
of the introduction of electronic machinery on office work and office staffing. 


Teaching 


An account of the teaching of sociology has been published in the Unesco volume, 
The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United Kingdom (D. G. MacRae, ‘The Teaching 
of Sociology, Social Anthropology and Social Psychology’). The present state of 
sociological theory and research is discussed in T. B. Bottomore, ‘La sociologie anglaise 
contemporaine’ in Cahiers internationaux de sociologie, vol. XVIII, 1955. 
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INDIA 
Indian Sociological Society 


The Indian Sociological Society holds an annual symposium. The symposium held 
in April 1954, was concerned with Social Conditions and Creative Activity. The 
proceedings were reported in the September 1954 issue of the Sociological Bulletin. 
The 1955 symposium dealt with Caste and |the Joint-Family. The proceedings is 
appearing shortly. 
The society publishes a review, the Sociological Bulletin, which at present appears twice 
yearly. 


ISRAEL 
Department of Sociology, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


The Department of Sociology has recently published a report on its research activities 

during the years 1950-55. The booklet Report on Research Activities 1950-1955 is available 

to anyone interested in having more detailed information on the various research 

rojects. 

’ The first stage of the department’s researches was concerned with studies on the 

absorption of immigrants and with the collection of data on youth movements and the 

professions. The second stage of research includes a group of studies on the processes 

of integration as well as the following projects: 

1, Social differentiation in the kibbutzim. 

2, Absorption of immigrants in the army. 

3. A series of studies on occupational and social mobility. 

4. Historical-sociological studies on the problems of the Jewish community and the 
changes which have taken place in it. 

The booklet lists 53 publications, theses or reports, concerned with the department’s 

research projects, and also mentions 11 reports which will be published shortly. 


The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research 


The institute has a permanent staff of 15, of whom seven are social scientists with 
considerable research experience; it also employs a large number of part-time workers, 
many of them Israeli students. It has mechanical punch card equipment, electric 
calculators and a library of over 700 volumes in addition to periodicals and reprints. 

The institute’s staff is increasingly asked for advice by government and other bodies, 
and it also supplies teaching staff to the centres of higher education in Haifa, Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. 

As a result of the growing interest among administrators in Israel in making use of 
research data, and thanks to a grant from the Ford Foundation, the institute’s research 
activities have increased during 1954. Research to date covers the following areas: 

. Personnel management, e.g. worker-foreman interaction, rating of workers, job 
evaluation, employee selection. 

. Youth, e.g., the social values of a cross-section of Israeli youth, parent’s social values 
and their effect, vocational interests, factors motivating future occupational choice, 
levels of achievement and aptitudes. 

. Attitudes and performance in the economic field, e.g. the reactions of the taxpayer 
to income tax problems, the spending and saving behaviour of 2,000 Israeli families. 

. Adjustment of peoples from different backgrounds and in different environments, 
e.g. neighbourhood relations, social distance in a new-immigrant housing project, 
levels of adjustment in collective settlements, health practices and attitudes in local 
communities of five different cultures, mental health problems of new immigrants. 

. Miscellaneous projects, e.g., evaluation of effectiveness of specialized training 
abroad, the structure and functioning of the Rabbinate in Israel. 
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In the planning of research, use has been made of the facet theory (developed by Louis 
Guttmann) and of Louis Guttmann’s finding on the relationship between norms and 
actual behaviour, i.e. ‘direction finders’. A theory of interaction, developed by Uriel 
G. Foa, is also being used in a research project. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Sociology and Social Work, University of Natal 


The Department of Sociology and Social Work, under the direction of Professor Leo 
Kuper, offers an honours course in sociology, as well as postgraduate courses. Teaching 
and research methods are developed systematically from the first to the honours year; 
the particular methods and techniques taught are related to the content of course 
work for that year so that, for instance, observational techniques would be taught at 
the same time as students are studying peasant communities; cartography is taught 
in the course on urban sociology, etc. Practical experience is also given to students 
through participation in current projects, or in specially devised projects. 

A recent and important development at the University of Natal is the establishment 
of the Institute for Social Research. The objects of this institute are primarily social 
research into the structure of African society and the provision of training facilities in 
advanced social science research. A number of American social scientists are taking 
part as consultants in this programme, which is assisted by Carnegie funds. The first 
project to be undertaken is an intensive study of small communities, selected from the 
different racial groups in Durban. The institute hopes to be able to provide research 
opportunities for overseas scholars. 

The department itself is marking an ecological study of Durban. An ecological 
framework provides a useful organizing principle for a general descriptive study of 
Durban, because of the intense competition for space and the long history of racial 
discrimination. The study is intended to provide material for teaching in urban sociology 
for the use of town planners and is a preliminary to more analytical types of 
research. 


U.S.A. 
The American Sociological Society 


The American Sociological Society has provided information on the following items of 
its activities. The society points out that many additional items appear in each issue 
of the American Sociological Review under the heading ‘Official Proceedings’. 

1. American Sociological Society Annual Meeting. The 50th Anniversary meeting 
was held from 31 August to 2 September 1955, in Washington, D.C., at the Shoreham 
Hotel. Both the Rural Sociological Society and the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems held their annual meetings in conjunction with the American Sociological 
Society. 

. The annual compilation of current sociological research conducted by members 
of the American Sociological Society is available to interested persons. This 
mimeographed document may be purchased at $1 per copy through the office of 
the American Sociological Society, New York University, Washington Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

. The Russell Sage Foundation is co-operating with the American Sociological 
Society to publish a series of bulletins dealing with development between sociology 
and certain applied areas. One on sociology and mental health is being prepared 
by John A. Clausen; a second, on sociology and medicine by Albert Wessen; and 
the third, sociology and correction by Lloyd Ohlin. All three of these bulletins will 
be published during the current year, and copies will be on sale at the office of the 
American Sociological Society. 

. Abstracts of all the papers presented at the annual meeting in September 1954, and 
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at the Anniversary Meeting in September 1955, are available through the office 
of the American Sociological Society at $1 per copy. 

;, The society announces the publication under its auspices of the journal Sociometry 
beginning with the first issue of 1956. This journal was founded in 1937 by 
Dr. J. L. Moreno. Sociometry will be devoted to measurement studies mainly in the 
field of social psychology. Further announcements concerning future publication 
plans by the society will be made later in the year. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Sociological Teaching and Research in Yugoslavia 


Professor Oleg Mandic, of the University of Zagreb, has sent the following information 
on teaching and research. Sociology is taught in the Faculties of Law and Philosophy 
at Zagreb University, in the Faculty of Law at Ljubljana, and in the School of Social 
Work in Zagreb; it is also included in the syllabus in the Faculty of Law at Belgrade 
University but is not at present taught owing to a lack of qualified teachers. 

Most sociology courses include the following subjects: 1. Discussion of basic concepts 
(society, the method of historical materialism, social relations, social groups, the 
economic basis of societies, their political, juridical, cultural and ideological super- 
structure, the motive forces in social development). 2. Types of socio-economic structure 
(primitive communities, slavery, feudalism, capitalism, socialism). 3. The theory of 
class struggle. 4. The theory of revolution. 5. The theory of progress. 6. The precursors 
of sociology, and the development of sociology since Comte. 7. Social relations and 
social groups in Yugoslavia, 

Sociological research is carried out by the Rural Institute of the Serbian Academy 
of Sciences in Belgrade, and by the School of Social Work and the Faculty of Law in 
Zagreb. A good deal of historical research of interest to sociologists has been done, 
especially into the feudal system in Serbia and Croatia. Much of this research is 
published in historical journals, since there is at present no journal of sociology. 


The preceding account will give some indication of the range of sociological research 
and teaching in different countries. A much more detailed account will be given for 
a number of countries in the papers to be presented at the Third World Congress 
in 1956, in the section, Sociology in 1956. The next issue of the newsletter will deal 
largely with problems of the employment of sociologists. We hope to have contributions 
describing the actual employment of sociologists in a number of countries, and discussing 
in a more general way the social function of the sociologist. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from our members, in addition to those 
specially invited, and we hope also to have their comments and suggestions on the 
contents and presentation of the newsletter. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


There is no Social Science Council or Social Science Research Council in the German 
Federal Republic. The general organization responsible for promoting research 
and for dealing with scientific questions at home and abroad is the Deutsche 
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Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Association for Research), 55 Biichelstrasse, Bad 
Godesberg, which covers the social sciences as well as all other branches of study, 
Within the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, there is a special Department for 
Economic and Social Sciences, divided into branches dealing with sociology, theory 
of economics, economic policy, trade, commerce and world economics, social policy, 
social and economic history, finance, statistics, insurance, industrial management, 
and agriculture and land settlement; also a special Committee on Urgent Sociological 
Questions. A number of the Federal Ministries (such as those of economic affairs, 
labour, transport, and food, agriculture and forestry) have set up scientific advisory 
committees to advise them on important questions. The social sciences are only one of 
the disciplines represented on these advisory committees, although they take an 
important place. 

In addition, there are a number of associations concerned with the social sciences, 
which are also of importance from other points of view. The oldest economic and 
sociological association in Germany is the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, which was founded 
in 1872, abolished in 1936 for domestic political reasons, and re-established after 
World War II. It is a specialized scientific association in which representatives of all 
the branches of economics and social science co-operate closely with practitioners 
having scientific interests in economic and social policy. One of its most important 
objects is the maintenance of contacts with social scientists in other countries. 

The Soziologische Gesellschaft which, abolished in 1934, was also re-established after 
World War II, has more restricted aims. As the name of the association indicates, it 
is specially concerned with sociological questions. Founded early in the ’twenties, it 
deals particularly—at its conferences and in its periodical, the Kolner Zeitschrift fir 
Soziologie—with the problems of social relations and questions concerning the religious, 
legal and industrial aspects of sociology. It also carries out research in related fields 
such as anthropology, psychology and educational theory. It maintains contacts with 
other specialists in the field through its corresponding members. 

The Arbeitsgemeinschaft sozialwissenschaftlicher Institute (160 Burgstrasse, Bonn) 
is organized on different lines. This Union includes a great variety of widely differing 
research institutes working in the whole field of the social sciences. The Union was 
established because it was recognized that, in recent decades, people’s social life at 
home and at work, in the community and in the State, had been subject to such novel 
developments that concerted efforts on the part of social scientists and practitioners 
were necessary if means of establishing a new order were to discovered. The Union’s 
periodical, Soziale Welt, provides information for its members, and the associations and 
individuals connected with them, about the latest methods evolved:in theory and in 
practice for dealing with their common problems. 

Besides the above mentioned unions, there are also a large number ofother institutions 
in the German Federal Republic, closely associated with the chairs of social science 
at the universities and scientific academies, and with the institutes of social research 
which have developed to some extent independently of the universities. These 
institutions are concerned with the advancement of the social sciences, but are not of 
more general significance. A whole series of specialized associations also deal with 
social science questions as well as with other types of problem. 


THE THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Amsterdam, 22-29 August 1956 


The Third World Congress of Sociology will be held in the Koninklijk Instituut voor 
de Tropen, Amsterdam, under the auspices and with the support of Unesco and of 
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the Netherlands Government. The congress will be devoted to the study of problems 
of social change in the twentieth century. It has been organized as follows: 


Section I. An Introductory Symposium 
1. Professor M. Ginsberg, London School of Economics: Factors in social change. 


2. Professor Georges Davy, University of Paris: Law and social change. 
3. Professor Gilberto Freyre, Brazil: Morals and social change. 
4. Professor L. von Wiese, University of Cologne: The sociological study of social change. 


Section II. Changes in Economic Structure 

1, Changes in industrial organisation. Chairman: Professor Georges Friedmann, 
Conservatoire National des Arts et Meétiers, Paris. 

2, Changes in property relations. Chairman: Professor W. Friedmann, University of 
Toronto. 

3, Changes in agrarian organisation. Chairman: Professor Lucia Mendieta y Nufiez, 
National University of Mexico. 


Section IIT. Changes in Class Structure 
1, General survey of changes in social stratification. Chairman: Professor 


T. H. Marshall, London School of Economics. 
2, Social mobility and class structure. Chairman: Professor F. van Heek, University 


of Leiden. 
3. Dynamics of social class. Chairman: Professor Georges Gurvitch, University of Paris. 


Section IV. Changes in the Family 

1, Factors in changing family patterns. Chairman: Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of the 
Social Sciences Department, Unesco. 

2, The Western family. Chairman: Professor René Kénig, University of Cologne. 

3. The Asian family. Chairmen: Professor Ernest Beaglehole, Victoria University 
College, New Zealand; Professor Kizaemon Ariga, University of Tokyo. 


Section V. Changes in Education (with particular reference to social mobility) 

1, Education and social mobility in industrial societies. Chairmen: Professor René 
Clémens, University of Liége; Professor D. V. Glass, London School of Economics. 

2. Education and social mobility in economically underdeveloped countries. Chair- 
man: Professor K. A. Busia, University of the Gold Coast. 


Section VI. Problems of Social Change 
1, The interrelations of changes in different areas of society. Chairman: Professor 


Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan, 
2. Theories of social change. Chairman: Professor S. Hofstra, Institute of Social 


Studies, The Hague. 


Section VII, Sociology in 1956 
1. The teaching of sociology and the professional activities of sociologists. Chairman: 


Professor Pierre de Bie, University of Louvain. 
2. Current trends in sociological research. Chairman: Mr. Stein Rokkan, University 


of Oslo. 


Languages. The official and working languages of the congress will be English and 
French. Simultaneous interpretation between these languages will be provided in all 
the plenary sessions. In the smaller meetings consecutive translations will be provided. 


Registration. The registration fee is $5, covering admission to all scientific meetings and 
participation in the social activities to be arranged by the Netherlands Organizing 


Committee. 
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The final date for registration is 15 July 1956, but intending participants are asked 
to register as early as possible, so as to enable the secretariat to distribute congress 
documents well in advance. Congress documents will not be sent to participants after 
1 August 1956, but they will be available at the congress bureau in Amsterdam. 


Travel and accommodation. Arrangements for congress travel and accommodation may 
be made with the American Express Company, Warmoesstraat, Amsterdam, who have 
been appointed travel agents for the congress. Intending participants are advised to 
book their accommodation early. 

The American Express Co. will have an office in the congress building, where partici- 
pants can exchange currency and make arrangements, if they wish, for private tourist 
travel. 


General information. The Netherlands Organizing Committee is arranging a number of 
receptions and excursions for congress participants. Full details will be given in a 
booklet to be distributed to all registered participants before the congress. 

Further information on the congress arrangements will be gladly supplied by the 
Secretariat, on request: Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE FIRST CONGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Rome, 6-11 September 1956 


The First Congress of the International Economic Association will be held in Rome, 
September 6-11 1956 and will be devoted to the study of the problems of stability and 
progression in the world economy. 


Programme of the congress 


Thursday, 6 September. Opening of the congress. Stability and Progress: The Richer 
Countries’ Problem, by Professor Sir Dennis Robertson. 

Friday, 7 September. Stability and Progress: The Poorer Countries’ Problem, by 
Professor Jacob Viner. 

Saturday, 8 September. The Quest for Stability: The Real Factors, by Professor 
Francois Perroux. 

Sunday, 9 September. Excursion. 

Monday, 10 September. The Quest for Stability: The Monetary Factors, by Professor 
Gottfried Haberler. 

Tuesday, 11 September. International Stability and the National Economy, by 
Professor Erik Lundberg. 


Participation. All members of associations which are members of the International Eco- 
nomic Association will be welcome. A Congress Fee of $5 (£1.15s., 1,750 fr.) will 
entitle participants to receive all congress papers, which will be available in Rome 
and not distributed in advance. 


Meetings. All meetings will take place at the Faculty of Law of the University of Rome, 
facilities of which will be available to the IEA by courtesy of Professor G. Ugo Papi, 
Rector of the University of Rome. 

Each day’s sessions will open with an address, the text of which will be available to 
congress participants in the two official languages, French and English. The subsequent 
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asked discussion of the address will, in each case, be introduced by two speakers chosen in 
a advance. The discussion will be interpreted into the two official languages. 
alter 





Registration, travel and accommodation. On behalf of the IEA, the Italian Tourist Agency 
CIT will take care of registration and the collection of the conference fee, as well as of 
travel arrangements and hotel reservations if desired. Those wishing to participate 
should write as soon as possible to CIT (Congress Department), Piazza Colonna 193, 
Rome, Italy. They will receive an application form, together with details of reduced 
fares and of hotel accommodation available. Further arrangements can then be made 
with local CIT offices abroad or with the Rome head office, any of which will issue a 
conference card against payment of the fee. 
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V. OPEN FORUM 


THE USES OF THE LAW 
IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST BIGOTRY ! 


Witt Mastow 


The increasing resort in the United States and Canada during the last decade 
to legal and legislative techniques in coping with racial or religious discrimina- 
tion and prejudice prompts this brief analysis of the role of law in the 
struggle for equality. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The United States experiments with these techniques did not begin in earnest 
until after the civil war of 1861-65. In the short space of seven years three 
constitutional amendments and five comprehensive civil rights laws were 
adopted, designed to protect the security of the recently emancipated freedman. 
The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments abolished slavery, 
conferred citizenship upon the Negro, gave him the right to vote and forbade 
any state to deny any person the ‘equal protection of the laws’. The statutes 
enacted to fulfil the pledges of these constitutional guarantees punished 
interferences from any source with these newly-created rights. It is true that 
the United States Supreme Court weakened these enactments by construing 
them as applicable only to official governmental acts and not to the discrimin- 
ations of private citizens, and by narrowing sharply the range of a citizen’s 
privileges and immunities that the Federal government could protect against 
private interference. 

For a few years these statutes were however enforced to the maximum. 
But in 1877 the reconstruction period came to an end, Federal troops were 
withdrawn from the South and the United States government abandoned its 
effort to protect the freedmen. The decision to abandon enforcement was a 
political one in which the interests of the Negro were sacrificed to the desire 
for reconciliation between North and South. 

The next 65 years saw the legal position of the Negro in the South gradually 
deteriorate. By one device after another, he was denied the right to vote, 
barred from the public and private schools maintained for white children and, 
by an elaborate network of segregation statutes, kept from any contact with 
the dominant group, except on a basis of actual or symbolized inferiority. 
These segregation laws received the highest judicial sanction in 1896 when the 
Supreme Court held that the Fourteenth Amendment permitted separate 
public facilities for Negroes. 

The Supreme Court was merely reflecting the prevailing attitudes not 


1. Abridged version of a paper by the author for the Commission on Law and Social Action of the American Jewish 
Congress, Stephen Wise Congress House, New York. 
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only of layman but of the country’s most eminent psychologists and social 
scientists, who taught that the ‘mores’ of the people were fixed and rigid 
and that the ‘folkways’ could not be changed by ‘stateways’. 

The doctrine seemed to rest on a sound common sense basis. Discrimination, 
its followers believed, is caused by prejudice. To attack discrimination by 
legislation, while leaving prejudice undisturbed, is merely to treat the symptoms 
and not the disease that will continue to produce them. And since laws cannot 
penetrate the mind in which the prejudices are lodged, it is better to abandon 
this effort to invoke the law in combatting bigotry. 

The colossal failure of the Prohibition Amendment to prevent the manv- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquor added new strength to the opponents 
of the law. 


THE VICTORIES IN THE COURTS 


Despite the pervasiveness of these views, Negro leaders in the United States 
began in the 1930’s a systematic campaign in the courts to protect the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. They were not concerned at the outset 
with the problem of prejudice; what they were attacking were the host of 
state laws and practices condemning the Southern Negro to an inferior role 
in society. In less than twenty years, in an almost unbroken series of victories, 
they succeeded in persuading the United States Supreme Court to revitalize 
these constitutional guarantees. In the last two decades, the Supreme Court 
has outlawed governmental segregation at every educational level; and in 
interstate transportation. It has upheld the right of the Negro to vote in the 
primaries of the Democratic party in the South; has forbidden courts to lend 
their aid in efforcing racially restrictive convenants barring, the sale or 


occupancy of real property by Negroes, Jews and other ethnic groups; has 
forbidden trade union bargaining representatives to discriminate against 
Negro employees; has protected the right of Latin-Americans as of Negroes 
not to be tried by juries rom which their group has been excluded; has 
stricken down efforts to hold the Negro in peonage; has crippled state laws 
forbidding alien Japanese to own agricultural land or to engage in commercial 
fishing; and, finally, has protected the rights of unpopular religious sects. 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE ADVANCES 


Almost simultaneously, the Federal and state governments began by legis- 
lative act and executive fiat, to outlaw racial and religious discrimination. 
The first major step was the issue by President Roosevelt in June 1941, of 
an Executive Order establishing a Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
to prevent job bias in government employment or in governmental defence 
contracts. Since 1945 nine Northern states have enacted laws outlawing 
discrimination in private employment by reason of race, colour, religion, 
national origin or ancestry; two states have ordered private colleges to select 
their students without regard to race or religion; nine states have forbidden 
housing projects either owned by the public or receiving public assistance 
to discriminate on racial or religious grounds in selecting tenants; four states 
have created commissions to protect the access of all persons to hotels, restau- 
rants, railroads and other places catering to the public; and scores of miscel- 
laneous laws have been enacted. 
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Unable to obtain Congressional support for non-discriminatory measures, 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower sought by Executive Order to 
eliminate racial and religious discrimination in Federal facilities or 
areas within Federal jurisdiction. Thus, Executive Orders have been issued 
forbidding discrimination and segregation in the armed services and 
its civilian establishments, in the administration of the Federal Civil 
Service, in the operation of the scores of Veterans’ Hospitals throughout 
the land, and in $30,000 million of government contracts awarded 


annually. 


THE CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 


Parallel developments were, meanwhile, taking place in Canada, patterned 
on the United States experience. In 1953, the Canada Fair Employment 
Practice Act became law, forbidding discrimination throughout the country 
in employment or trade union membership, by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion. The year before, the Federal government, by an 
Order-in-Council, required all government contractors to refrain from racial 
or religious discrimination. That year also saw the adoption of an amendment 
to the Federal Unemployment Insurance Act forbidding discrimination by the 
national employment service as regards of job seekers. 

Saskatchewan adopted a general civil rights law in 1947 and thereafter 
Manitoba and Ontario invalidated racially restrictive housing covenants. 
A few years later, these two provinces enacted fair employment practice laws 
and in 1951 Ontario forbade racial or religious discrimination in places of 
public accommodations. 


The Canadian Supreme Court has also handed down important decisions 
barring racially restrictive housing covenants and freeing some Jehovah’s 
Witnesses from charges of seditious libel. 


GAINS ACHIEVED BY CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


Have these statutes, executive orders and judicial decisions actually changed 
behaviour patterns? Have the civil rights lawyers been able to collect on 
the judgments they have won in courts. 

The answer to both questions is unequivocally in the affirmative. The recent 
segregation decision of the United States Supreme Court has already resulted 
in large-scale and successful integration efforts in public schools. Earlier 
decisions forbidding segregation in colleges and professional schools led to 
the enrolment of several thousand Negro students. The 1944 decision in the 
Democratic white primary case was followed by a fourfold increase in the 
Negro vote in the South. The partial victories of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League before the Supreme Court undermined the anti-Japanese laws of 
California. The Truman and Eisenhower executive orders have reduced 
substantially, and are in the process of eliminating completely, segregation 
in the armed forces of the United States and in the hospitals operated by the 
Veteran’s Administration. 

The State FEPC laws have opened up new employment opportunities 
for Negroes in many a new enterprise or industry, and in many new job 
classifications. Even a law as difficult to enforce as the New York Fair Educ- 
ational Practices Act, aimed principally at the concealed quota system for 
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Jews, has led in six years to a 100 per cent increase in Jewish enrolment in 
the nine medical schools of that state. 


NEW CONCEPTS OF THE ROLE OF LAW 


Our conception of the role of law in a multi-group society has been drastically 
revised. Allport, Chein, Jahoda, MacIver, Merton, Myrdal and Saenger have 
broadened our understanding of the causes of discrimination and prejudice. 
We know, for example, that prejudiced attitudes do not automatically result 
in acts of discrimination if the standards of the community or of the subgroups 
to which one belongs frown upon such behaviour. Conversely, we know 
that persons relatively free from prejudice will often follow discriminatory 
patterns because of the drive to conform, or solely because of inertia. We 
are beginning to understand that law is more than a policeman’s club, that 
law creates the norm, and thus, by making certain types of conduct unrespect- 
able, discourages them. 

We have also realized that prejudice is not based on an ‘instinctive’ awareness 
of difference, that factual information or lack of it plays little part in creating 
deeply-rooted hostilities and misunderstandings, that direct efforts to change 
attitudes by exhortation are doomed to failure and that even better-conceived 
educational efforts are often ignored, evaded or misunderstood by their 
targets. 

From these findings emerges the seemingly paradoxical belief that the best 
way to attack prejudice is to concentrate on discrimination, and that, as the 
situations in which men find themselves change, so will their stereotypes, 
myths and other notions of ethnic superiority. 


LAW AND EDUCATION 


The law is often contrasted with education as an instrument of social change. 
This is a false and harmful dichotomy. Both are valuable. 

Similarly, one of the greatest gains of a campaign to enact a bill does not 
depend, surprisingly enough, upon its success or failure. That gain is the 
extraordinary opportunity to educate a community about a social evil. 
Indeed the group that is likely to benefit most by the proposed legislation may 
itself be educated in the process and emerge from such a campaign with 
heightened solidarity and a collective will. 

Another valuable by-product of a legislative campaign is the necessity of 
organizing a coalition of like-minded forces to work in concert. In the process 
the co-operating racial, religious and ethnic groups not only learn to respect 
each other but also perfect those habits of working together that are essential 
in a pluralistic society. 

Nor should a civil rights law or legislative campaign be conducted without 
a simultaneous effort to inform and educate. It is true that in certain situations 
the absolute ukase of government can set forces in motion without a preliminary 
or even auxiliary education programme, as the United States government did, 
for example, when President Truman in 1948 directed all branches of the 
armed forces to eliminate discrimination. But adherence is facilitated if 
concomitant efforts are made by those in authority to explain and persuade. 
The organizers of the legislative campaign, while primarily concerned with 
influencing legislators, do not neglect journalists, publicists and the miscel- 
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laneous elite who help create or alter that mysterious ‘climate of opinion’ 
which shapes events. 


THE ‘BOOMERANG’ EFFECT 


The fear has sometimes been expressed that legal measures may merely 
embitter the industry or group sought to be regulated and thus increase 
rather than reduce tension. A brief glance at the Southern experience should 
be reassuring. Not a single significant incident of disorder or student resis- 
tance has arisen in any of the Southern colleges compelled by court order 
in the last five years to open their doors to Negro students. On the contrary, 
many white students sought to convince the newly-admitted Negroes that 
they were welcome. 

It is true that there were student strikes in Baltimore and Washington, D.C., 
last year in protest against desegregation, but firmness on the part of school 
officials plus the co-operation of local police quickly deflated the protest. 

The experience under FEPC laws in the North has likewise failed to produce 
any ‘boomerang’ effects. 

Most significantly, every authoritative indication of popular attitude in 
the last few years—measured in nation-wide public opinion polls—indicates 
a marked reduction of prejudice against Negroes, Jews and other minority 


groups. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF LEGAL ACTION 


Not every problem is, however, susceptible of a legal or legislative solution. 
Many large cities on the Atlantic coast have in recent years been beset by 
gang fights, particularly where religious or racial distinctions have been 
accentuated by differences in socio-economic levels. Policemen and judges 
are hardly likely to solve the underlying causes of these tensions. But, even 
here, government can be induced to assume some responsibility for abating 
underlying tensions. Since the dreadful race riots in Detroit and New York 
City in 1943, a score or more of mayors’ and governors’ commissions on group 
relations have been created to deal in a non-coercive way with such tensions. 
They have initiated various ameliorative measures, including systematic 
efforts in the public schools to prevent the development of inter-group hostility. 

Sometimes a legal solution is blocked by constitutional limitations. Some 
newspapers in the United States make it a practice to indicate when a person 
arrested for a crime is a Negro or Puerto-Rican. The constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of the press will probably invalidate any statute forbidding such 
practices. Here, therefore, is a situation in which negotiation, protest, perhaps 
even boycott, are the indicated techniques. 

Similarly, there has been little agitation in the United States in the last 
five years to enact so-called group libel laws, aimed at reducing organized 
defamation of minority groups. In part, this reluctance arises from the consid- 
eration that only a few of these racketeering rabble-rousers are still plying 
their trade and that their efforts have neither won support from any influential 
political or economic source nor have they reached any mass audience. 
Jewish groups in the United States have resorted, therefore, to other techniques, 
such as exposure, counter-education, and attempts to persuade public media 
to disregard the rantings of the professional peddlers of hate. 
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CHOOSING BETWEEN CONFLICTING GOALS 


In fixing legislative goals, we must occasionally choose between competing 
if not conflicting interests. In Missouri, the Jewish community was asked to 
support legislation that would have barred from the ballot a tiny but raucous 
anti-Semitic party. The community decided that such a measure was in 
violation of the basic tenets of American tradition. It suggested as an altern. 
ative that no political party should be entitled to a place on the ballot unless 
it could obtain a minimum and reasonable number of signatures on a nomin- 
ating petition. 


BROADENING THE LEGISLATIVE GOALS 


Recent experience in the United States indicates also a broadening of the 
legislative goals of civil rights groups. Not a single civil rights measure has 
been enacted in the United States since 1875 because the anachronistic rules 
of the Senate make it difficult, if not impossible, to limit debate over the 
opposition of an entrenched minority. (Two-thirds of the entire Senate must 
concur before debate can be ended.) In this quandary, advocates of 
civil rights law have centred their fire upon the Senate rules and sought 
to awaken popular understanding of the role they play in blocking 
legislation. 

Similarly, the failure to enact State fair employment practice laws in 
certain mid-Western states has been due, not to a lack of popular support, 
but to the opposition of slow-moving conservative legislators from rural areas. 
These areas are usually over-represented, owing to the failure to reapportion 
legislative districts equitably. And so the advocates of the fair employment 
practice laws have turned their attention to the problems of gerrymandering. 

The fight against racism inevitably leads to support of certain types of 
social legislation. Groups concerned initially, for example, only with dis- 
crimination in housing, are led to support general housing legislation. An 
increase in housing facilities eases the bitter conflict for apartment space and 
thus relieves the tensions among different and competing groups. 

Similarly, the experience in New York State has shown that increasing the 
number of medical schools results in a marked increase in the enrolment of 
members of minority groups. 


LITIGATION AND THE BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 


The successful use of legal techniques requires the services of imaginative 
and creative lawyers. Not only must new legal concepts be developed but the 
aid of other disciplines must be sought to win over courts and legislators. 
A most promising development in recent years has been the help that psycho- 
logists and social scientists have been able to offer to lawyers. Forty years ago 
Louis D. Brandeis created a judicial sensation by filing a new type of brief 
with the United States Supreme Court, a heavily documented sociological 
analysis defending the reasonableness of an Oregon statute forbidding more 
than 10 hours work a day for women. Such ‘Brandeis’ briefs and the sociological 
approach are today supplemented by the psychological one. This new approach 
received its accolade when the Supreme Court based its recent public school 
desegregation decisions on the psychological findings that governmentally 
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imposed segregation injures pupil morale, hampers the learning process and 
thus thwarts intellectual development. 

Social scientists have been able to offer the civil rights practitioner and 
the courts new insights. They have been able to predict the effect of a court 
decree on discriminatory practices. And they are able to offer the courts 
sound advice on the form its decree should take to curb these practices. The 
co-operation of a court is more readily enlisted if it can be convinced that its 
mandates can not be circumvented and will lessen discriminatory practices. 

The resources of the behavioural sciences are also available in the trial 
courts, where new methods of proving facts can be put to appropriate use. 
In a proceeding before the United States Federal Communications Com- 
mission, a newspaper applicant for a radio licence was charged with racial bias 
on the basis of a ‘content analysis’ of its news items showing consistent 
portrayals of minority groups in an unfavourable light. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE APPROACH IN ENFORCEMENT 


The impressive victories won in the United States courts by the National 
Association For The Advancement of Colored People are explainable in 
terms of a living Bill of Rights protected by a Constitution and efforced by a 
judicial system whose responsibility it is to strike down any governmental 
act in violation of that Constitution. In countries lacking these institutions, 
resort must be had to the legislature. There the task is not to enforce existing 
rights but, rather, to create new ones. 

Civil rights groups in the United States are now convinced that the ordinary 
type of criminal statute imposing fine or imprisonment for discriminatory 
conduct is inappropriate in this matter. 

And so in the United States and Canada a new enforcement technique has 
been developed. Administrative agencies are being created with the exclusive 
responsibility for the prevention of a proscribed form of discrimination. 
Such agencies may receive and investigate complaints or sometimes, on their 
own initiative, institute investigations when they suspect existence of dis- 
crimination. The administrators, if convinced that discrimination exists, then 
attempt by informal methods of conciliation to persuade the offending enter- 
prise to cease discriminatory practices. Efforts at conciliation failing, the 
agency is authorized to issue a formal complaint, hold a public hearing and, 
after hearing both sides, issue an order commanding the enterprise to ‘cease 
and desist’ from any discriminatory practices found. Such orders are enforce- 
able in the courts under its contempt power without a new trial, if the 
court finds that they are supported by the evidence set forth in the transcript 
of the proceeding. The result has been that very few complaints even reach the 
hearing stage, most of them being ‘settled’ before then. 
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